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TueE religious situation in Paris, and in France generally, is 
now more disturbed than it has been for twenty-five years, and 
as it is much affected by political questions, it is not easy to 
discover the truth, and to discern which is right among the con- 
flicting parties. We will try nevertheless to draw a sketch of it, 
as impartial and accurate as possible. 

The Roman Catholics cry that they are persecuted, deprived 
of their goods and their rights; that their clergymen are treated 
as rebels and their monks and nuns as outlaws. The Radical 
Socialists, on the other hand, complain of the presumption of the 
Roman Catholic priests and of their encroachments in secular 
matters, and are resolved to champion the supremacy of the 
civil power over the clergy. Such was the background of the 
Association Act of 1901 (Lot Waldeck-Rousseau), which, although 
granting more liberty for secular associations, greatly restrained 
the religious, and especially the monastic, congregations. The 
present struggle is but an episode of the conflict between the 
clerical and civil powers which has lasted for centuries. It will 
be enough, for our purpose, to point out the latest and most 
efficient causes of the anti-clerical movement. 

* At the request of the author his name is withheld. [TH Ep1tors.] 
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The strongest is the unquestionable tendency of most of the 
monastic orders to fight against our political organization. The 
orders, through their preachers and teachers, instruct the people 
that subordination of the clergy to the civil power, civil mar- 
riage, divorce, and liberty of non-Catholic worship are contrary 
to the constitution of the Roman Catholic church, as founded 
on a divine law, and, therefore, that these institutions may be 
tolerated as lesser evils, but cannot be recognized as permanent, 
and consequently ought to be fought by all means. On the 
other hand, an increasing group of the Socialist party, the 
so-called Libertaires, supported by the great majority of the 
Freemasons and by many scientific men, are openly hostile to 
every religion, which they denounce as standing in the way of 
social and scientific progress. At last, the open or secret par- 
ticipation of some congregations and of many bishops in several 
recent political matters—for instance, in the Dreyfus case and 
in the parliamentary elections of April, 1902—roused in the 
whole Republican party an outcry of indignation and a resolu- 
tion to render a repetition of the interference impossible. 

Such was the situation on June 7, 1902, when Senator 
Combes took the reins of government from the tired hands of 
Waldeck-Rousseau. The declaration of the premier, in his 
opening address before the Chamber of Deputies, did not leave 
the least doubt concerning the catastrophe which was impending 
over the Catholic party: 

A part of the clergy would confuse the cause of the Roman Catholic 
church with the cause of the religious congregations. Contrary to the spirit 
of the law, these clergymen have come down into the field of battle of the 
parliamentary elections. Such misconduct is intolerable. We will examine 
with you if the means of action which the government possesses are sufficient 
to prevent the recurrence of such an abuse. The Association Act has entered 
upon its period of judicial application. The cabinet will see that none of its 
clauses are checked. 

And these words were not idle threats. During the past year 
the cabinet of Emile Combes, supported by the majority of both 
houses, has suppressed the greater part of the preaching and 
teaching congregations, closed seven or eight hundred of their 
houses, repealed the Falloux Act on secondary education (March, 
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1850), kept back the sala~ .f s-vera! bishops and vicars who 
had made protests against these measures, broken off the nego- 
tiations with the Holy See about the nomination to vacant 
bishoprics, and declared that, if the clerical power would not 
submit, it would not shrink from the repeal of the Concordat. 

Let us now consider each of the parties separately. 

1. The anti-religious party—One cannot say that the entire 
government party is openly hostile to religion, but since up to now 
it has yielded in almost every case to the anti-religious move- 
ment and voted the aforesaid measures, we end with the same 
result. The cause is championed by the newspapers La Raison, 
L’ Action, La petite République, etc., by the majority of the Freema- 
sons, and by a good half of the members of the League for 
Human Rights. The leadeis are Francois de Pressensé, deputy 
from Lyons; Lintilhac, deputy from the Cantal; G. A. Hubbard, 
deputy from Paris; Charbonnel and Guineaudau, formerly 
Roman Catholic priests. They ainr at the destruction of every 
religion as favoring ignorance and superstition, and would build the 
temple of reason and science on the ruins of the churches. To 
this end, one of them, F. de Pressensé, has prepared an elaborate 
bill on the separation of church and state, which throws much 
light on the secret purpose of the party. This bill, consisting of 
103 articles, disestablishes the four religious societies recognized 
by the state— Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Lutheran, and 
Jewish, and, far from granting them full civil freedom, it 
deprives them of eighteen common rights at least. So that the 
application of such a bill, if voted and changed into an act, 
would be the ruin of all religious denominations. 

Moreover, the love of symbols and of mysterious rites is so 
strong among our nation that, in order to destroy radically the 
Christian worship, they have invented ceremonies, which would 
replace the sacraments and feasts. Among the freethinkers 
there is a kind of initiation of children corresponding to baptism 
or first communion; two years ago, at the Trocadéro, a Feast of 
Reason, as a substitute for Whitsunday, was celebrated with 
great solemnity. i 
Their favorite topic is the radical reform of public education. 
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They are not satisfied with the exclusion of the Roman Catholic 
clergy from the primary and secondary schools; now they wish 
to make the moral education of all children fully agnostic. 
Here is the declaration of war against religious education made 
by Mr. Dantresme, general secretary of the Prefecture of Bouches 
du Rhéne, in his address as chairman of the meeting for dis- 
tribution of prizes at the Lycée of Marseilles (July 31): 

It is necessary to draw all superstitious prejudices out of the mind of the 
younger generations. We want a system of education cleared from that 
Christian humility which lowers man by the besetting thought of sin, and 
renders him a quaking and credulous slave. The future will be ruled, not 
by faith, but by science, which makes the conscience free. So much the 
better, if the evolution of the human mind proceeds without religion. 


And here is a specimen of their tolerance. Some weeks ago La 
Raison and L’ Action raised a strong protest against the customary 
procession of the Féte-Dieu (June 11), and succeeded in getting 
from several prefects the prohibition of it, under the pretense 
that it would obstruct the streets. And just now (August 2), 
with the permission of the government and the protection of all 
the force of the police, they have organized a kind of atheistic 
procession, passing before Etienne Dolet’s statue in Paris. Could 
there be a more striking example of intolerance and partiality? 
In fact, the leaders of this anti-religious party do not deserve 
the title of freethinkers, since they do not admit freedom of 
thought for their adversaries. They are no less fanatical than 
the most exclusive Ultramontanes. 

2. The Ultramontane Catholic party —I\f, now, we consider the 
other great struggling party, the Roman Catholic—or, more 
exactly, Ultramontanes—we are, at first sight, struck by the simi- 
larity of their spirit and their actions to those of the anti- 
clerical party. After they have been defeated in the last 
electoral struggle, they are crying aloud, “ Liberty—liberty of 
association, liberty of conscience!” and are protesting against 
persecution. But if one turns to the editors of their leading 
papers—Drumont, of La Ubre Parole; Cassagnac, of L’ Autorité ; 
and Desmoulins, of Le Gaulois—and observes their attitude, or 
that of Les Croiz,? toward the Anti-Semitic movement in Algeria 


* Les Croix, the official organ of the Roman Catholic bishops in Paris and in the 
departments. 
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or the Dreyfus case at Paris, it will then be impossible to take in 
earnest their advocacy of religious liberty. In fact, they advo- 
cate the confessional unity of France, the subordination of all 
secular institutions to the church, and the subjection of all other 
denominations to the control of the Roman Catholic authority. 
In 1877-78, under the so-called ‘‘Cabinet de l’ordre moral,” 
when the Roman Catholics had a majority in Parliament, they 
did their utmost to put the nation under the yoke of the bishops 
and to get the support of public authority for the worst practices 
of the Roman Catholic faith, namely, the worship of the sacred 
heart of Jesus and the control by the bishops of all grades of 
public education. This fresh instance shows what use the Ultra- 
montanes would make of their power, should they resume the 
reins of government. 

From this character of the party one can realize to what state 
of mind they have been reduced by the enforcement of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau act and of the last acts of Parliament, the 
latter increasing even to injustice the clauses of the former. 
They are incensed by the abolition of most of the preaching 
and teaching orders; by the closure of a hundred chapels, the 
walls of which are still resounding with the eloquent voices of 
Fathers Didon, Coubé, or Ollivier; and by the suppression of so 
many schools and colleges where their children were taught 
their religion and their political principles. All these measures, 
voted by Parliament without serious preliminary discussion, or 
ordered by the minister of the interior, in many doubtful cases, 
without appealing to the courts of justice, have wounded the 
sense of right and even of legality, and have excited feelings of 
rancor and revenge, which at the first opportunity may burst out 
in bloody reprisal. 

However, the long agony of Pope Leo XIII., by diverting the 
attention of the Roman Catholic party, has brought a kind of 
truce in this religious war. Although a great many of the Ultra- 
montane and royalist groups could not forgive him for advising 
the Catholics of France to rally to the republican government, 
the mass of their people showed the most sincere and respectful 
sympathy for the august sufferer and joined in the solemn prayer 
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ordered by Cardinal Richard to be said before the holy sacra- 
ment, in every church and chapel of Paris. 

This sympathy extended to the non-Catholic societies. It is 
noticeable that even a lodge of English Freemasons openly 
expressed its desire for the healing of Leo XIII, or, if that could 
not be, for a painless death. The editor of the Protestant 
monthly, La Revue chrétienne, said in his number of August: 

We render full justice to the eminent qualities of that great pope, to the 
dignity of his life, to his conciliating spirit. However, the most serious mis- 
take of his government was to allot to human politics, to diplomatic combina- 
tions, too large a space. 

It was stated by the College of Cardinals, after the death of 
Leo XIII., that the letters of condolence sent by the schismatic 
or heretic sovereigns and the presidents of republics were more 
expressive and sympathetic than the addresses sent by the heads 
of Roman Catholic nations, as Austria, Spain, and Italy. The 
Ultramontane party openly expressed its wishes for the election 
of an uncompromising, strongly conservative pope; and, strange 
to say, this wish was supported by the ultra-radical party in France, 
which hoped that the increasing struggle might end in the rupture 
of the Concordat. Both these extreme parties have been disap- 
pointed, and from all we know about Sarto’s personal character, 
we may infer that Pius X. will continue Leo XIII.’s conciliatory 
policy toward the French government. 

3. The Liberal party — Between the Ultramontane Catholics and 
the anti-religious Freethinkers there is a middle party which, in 
my opinion, deserves the title of Liberal Republican, since it 
champions the maintenance of the great principles of the French 
Revolution: liberty of worship and equality of all citizens before 
the law. This party, represented by the newspapers Les Débats, 
Le Temps, Le Figaro, Le Siecle, and by the Revue des deux Mondes, 
consists of men of every denomination: Roman Catholics, like 
Georges Picot, Ribot, and Anatole Leroy Beaulieu; Protestants, 
like Gabriel Monod and A. Lods; agnostics, like De Lanessan 
and Waldeck-Rousseau; and even Jews, like Henry Michel and 
Théodore Reinach, All these men, although decidedly anti- 
clerical, have protested against the anti-monastic acts voted by 
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the present Parliament, or at least against the arbitrary and 
rough power used by Senator Combes to enforce them. 

M. Georges Picot, the eminent author of the Histoire des 
Etats géntraux en France and general Secretary of our Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences, has eloquently shown in the 
number of the Revue des deux Mondes for July 15, under the title 
“Les Garanties de nos Libertés,” how perilous for the liberty of 
every citizen is the abuse of Art. 10 of the Code of Criminal 
Examination, made by the prefects and police officers, on the 
order of the Minister of the Interior, for the application of the 
congregation acts. Let us quote a few lines from this paper: 

We are right in declaring that never did public authority act more roughly 
than during the last year; that the last bills have been suggested and enforced 
by a sectarian spirit; that, owing to pettifogging, the parliamentary proceed- 
ings, instead of protecting free discussion, have been used to crush it; that 
Parliament, converted into a court of justice, has denied the right of employ- 
ing advocates to those who have been condemned in advance by the majority; 
that the laws, voted with a culpable thoughtlessness, contain tricks; that the 
government, after securing from both houses of Parliament violent laws, 
went beyond their plain intent in executing them, and thus broke them. 
Wherefore public authority, the task of which should be to foster peace, fails 
of its mission and brings disturbance and war into the streets. 


Altogether, with Georges Picot, Gabriel Monod, the learned 
editor ot the Revue historique, who so gallantly fought for jus- 
tice in the Dreyfus case; René Goblet, an ex-premier and 
former leader of the Radical party; Cornély in Le Siécle, 
and, with less vigor, Georges Clémenceau, the present editor of 
L’ Aurore, have protested against these excesses. They clearly 
understand that the civil power has nothing to gain from the pro- 
ceedings of the majority; they reflect that a majority which 
abuses its power is condemned to become sooner or later an 
oppressed minority; and they claim for their adversaries the rights 
which they demanded for themselves, though only yesterday 
those rights were denied to them by their adversaries. 

Among this gallant, but as yet too small, troop of Liberals, 
we are proud to say, the Protestants hold a prominent place. 
Their attitude in the present conflict shows that French Protes- 
tantism, on the whole, is a party of free inquiry, of toleration, 
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and of liberty. They condemn the vexations inflicted upon the 
Roman Catholics for the same reason that they condemn the per- 
secutions which they had to suffer in former days. They do 
not deem that religious politics should be a perpetual crimina- 
tion and recrimination, and have resolved with all true Liberals 
to promote religious peace.3 

As for the Parisian Jews, the great majority of the so-called 
neo-Israelites are unbelievers, and interested only in business or 
art ; but a minority, of which the Reinachs, Alphandéry, and Henry 
Michel are the prominent men, stand for the spirit of the prophets 
and for full liberty of conscience. On this matter there is no 
doubt that the liberal Jews are supported by the bulk of the 
orthodox or talmudic Jews, represented by the Rothschilds. 

Such is, in its great features, the religious situation in Paris 
at the end of the parliamentary session. Let us now sum it 
up in a few lines. The repression of the encroachments of the 
Roman Catholic clergy was unavoidable, because of the excessive 
increase of their wealth and their participation in political mat- 
ters; but, as often happens in such reactions, it has not seldom 
been too rough and hasty. The problem of the monastic con- 
gregations ought to have been solved slowly, as has been the 
question of the schools, which has lasted for seventeen years and 
is not yet settled. In acting so roughly and without observing 
the ordinary proceedings of Parliament, the Combes cabinet has 
brought on an excitement which is perilous, not only for the 
country, but also for itself. If, at the reopening of Parliament in 
the middle of October, the cabinet should commit one mistake 
more, it might not be supported by the majority and would fall.‘ 
Then it would rest upon the new majority, after having broken 
every link with the ultra-socialist and anti-religious groups, to 
resume the noble tradition of the liberal republicans, to find an 
equitable way of reconciling religious liberty with law, and to 
settle the question of the separation of church and state. __ 

3See Le Temps, July 13, 1903. 

4In fact, the situation has not materially changed, November, 1903. A. G. B. 














INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


By FRANK C. PoRTER, 
Yale University. 

It is characteristic of our age to approach all such subjects as 
the doctrine of the divinity of Christ in the historical way. We 
do not assume that the origin of a belief settles the question of 
its truth and value, but we feel sure that a correct knowledge of 
its origin is an essential help in determining its truth and value 
and interpreting its meaning. In this essay an attempt is made 
to suggest in a summary way some of the problems of the histo- 
rian with reference to the beginnings of this faith, and some 
inferences that may be drawn from the history as to our own 
standpoint. 

I. The first question that we naturally ask is: What did 
Jesus think and say about himself? The return from dogma to 
history, which characterizes our age, finds its chief task and its 
special justification in the return from the Christ of dogma to 
the Jesus of history. We begin, then, with the gospels in our 
inquiry, but we shall not end there; and in the gospels we begin 
with the question of the Messiah, but here also we cannot end 
where we begin. It is quite natural that in this return to 
history, which is our inevitable impulse and our conscious pride, 
we should push back of the apostolic age itself and strive to get 
into the immediate presence of the Master; and that we should 
at first include Paul and John in our judgment of doubt or 
disfavor upon all theological dogmas about the person and work 
of Christ as departures from the simplicity of the truth and the 
reality of the life as they were in him. But what has thus far 
been the result of this eager effort of many minds by all means 
to get back to the historical person, Jesus of Nazareth? It has 
not been altogether reassuring. We are here concerned with 
these results as they ber on the self-consciousness of Jesus, that 
is, primarily, on the question of his messiahship. Messiahship 
is not divinity, and yet, if a basis is to be found in the teaching 
a 
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of Jesus for the later faith in his divine nature, this is the point 
which it is natural to examine first. But what most impresses 
and disturbs us at this point is to find how little agreement has 
been reached, and how opinions seem now to be multiplying 
and moving farther than ever apart. 

A fact which explains in part the various opinions that find 
support on this matter is that the gospels present two different 
aspects of the teachings of Jesus which cannot easily be harmon- 
ized. According to one, his chief message was the fatherhood 
of God and the sonship of man; the love of God to man, and 
the love of man to God and to man; the religious faith and 
ethical ideal which he set forth, both positively in plain words 
and in parables, and negatively in criticism and condemnation 
of the conceptions of God and of the law which the Pharisees 
taught in words and life. According to the other aspect, his 
message was the speedy coming of the kingdom of God, that is, 
of God as King and Judge, and his own calling to the supreme 
place of glory and power in God’s kingdom, which he would 
share with his faithful followers. According to the first aspect, 
Jesus appears as a teacher of spiritual insight and moral 
authority, concerned with the present, revealing the wrong ideals 
and practices of his time, and pointing out the one way of true 
life toward God and man. He is the calm, sane seer, who 
dwells on the heights, who speaks for all times that which is 
eternally true. According to the second aspect, Jesus appears 
as the prophet of a threatening catastrophe. He is absorbed in 
his urgent message that God’s coming is at hand. He is a man 
of vision and ecstacy, who speaks under stress of deep emotion 
and with a fiery inspiration. His gospel is an eschatology, an 
announcement of last things, and his words are meant, not for 
all times, but for last times. To some, as to Wellhausen, Jesus 
appears almost wholly in the former light; to others, as to the 
younger Weiss, almost wholly in the latter. The two conceptions 
seem quite irreconcilable, and it is perplexing to find them 
maintained by competent historians, and to find that a case can 
be made out for each on the basis of the synoptic gospels, and 
that the approach toward agreement as to the synoptic problem 
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does not appear to bring with it an answer even to a question 
of such radical significance as this. 

As a result in part of such differences in the total impression 
of the teaching of Jesus, and in part of different judgments as to the 
course of tradition that lies behind our gospels and their sources, 
various views are put forth as to the thought of Jesus about mes- 
siahship, and many questions are now open in the court of critical 
investigation. Was Jesus conscious of the Messiah-calling in child- 
hood, or, as most affirm, at baptism, because of the vision and the 
divine voice, or at some later point in his ministry, because of his 
inner sense of a unique sonship, or because of the necessity he 
found himself under of criticising not only Pharisaism but Mosa- 
ism, and because no prophet, no one less than Messiah, could be 
authorized to put a new law in place of the old? Did Peter’s 
confession call forth this certainty in him, or the people’s accla- 
mations as he entered Jerusalem, or the high-priest’s solemn 
question? Or was the Messiah-idea absent from the whole 
ministry of Jesus, being the earliest form of apostolic faith in the 
risen Lord? Did the voice of baptism, if this was the messianic 
call, relate to the servant in Isaiah, chap. 42, in whom God was 
well pleased, or to the king,in Psalm 2, whom God had that day 
begotten? The two ideals are far apart, and tradition wavers as 
to the original form. Did Jesus choose messiahship as the form 
of his ministry gladly and confidently, or under a compulsion 
due to the conditions and expectations of his time, so that a 
tragic element entered intoh is choice, as into its outcome? Does 
messiahship belong in the region of the sober, rational life, or in 
that of vision and ecstasy? Did Jesus conceive of his messiah- 
ship after the ruling type of a national king, either in a literal or in 
a spiritual sense; or after that very different type which we meet 
in the Book of Enoch, developed out of Daniel’s figure of the 
one like a son of man—a type transcendent and heavenly in 
character, cosmic rather than national in range? Could Jesus 
have used the phrase “Son of man” as a messianic title? Was 
the messianic consciousness of Jesus the consciousness of being 
already the Messiah, so that he must have spiritualized that con- 
ception and given it the character of a divinely sent teacher, 
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physician, deliverer; or was it the consciousness of being the one 
chosen by God and destined for messiahship in the coming king- 
dom, so that he may have accepted it ina more literal sense? 
What is the meaning of the idea expressed in Acts and by Paul 
that Jesus became Messiah through his death and resurrection? 
Does it mean that the disciples did not know him as such till 
then, that the messiahship was really a product of the resurrec- 
tion faith, or that Jesus himself only looked forward to a future 
messiahship, or that the disciples, through Jewish prejudices, 
had missed the spiritual sense of his earthly messiahship ? 

I do not mean to imply that all these questions are equally 
open, and all the alternatives equally probable. But every view 
thus suggested has its advocate among historians of good capa- 
city and standing, and at some points the tendency now is 
toward the answer that we should not choose. I do not mean 
that historical resources are exhausted and that the place of 
messiahship in the mind of Jesus can never be determined with 
greater certainty and a larger agreement than are now attained. 
Yet it must be evident that religious needs cannot wait for the 
settling of such complex historical problems and must not be 
supposed to be dependent on them;, and also that the historian 
himself must look elsewhere for that basis of relative certainty 
that he requires. 

Evidently the study of the Messiah-consciousness of Jesus 
does not promise to lead us far toward an understanding of his 
inmost self. The study rather tends to turn us from itself to the 
things more clearly said and more unquestionably authentic in 
order to solve the problem of his witness to himself. We begin 
with the Messiah-consciousness, but we do not come to an end 
there. We begin to suspect that Jesus did not say so much 
about himself as we had supposed. And then we see that it 
was not in what he said about himself, but in what he said 
about God and about man, in his life with God and in his love 
for man, that he himself is most fully revealed. The study of his 
self-consciousness involves us in the most complicated and con- 
fusing problems. The study of his consciousness of God, his 
view of God’s nature and demands, and of man’s duty and 
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destiny, brings us into a region of light, and makes us aware of 
the heavenly glory of him from whom the light comes. He does 
not seem to be conscious of himself. His consciousness is wholly 
absorbed in God and in his fellow-man; and it would almost 
seem as if the study of his self-consciousness necessarily put us 
at an unfortunate point of view and made it impossible for us to 
see him as he was. It is when we listen to his words about God 
and man that we realize that the truth he is uttering is the truth 
of God; that his words are the words of God; that he is speak- 
ing in entire unconsciousness, in forgetfulness of self, with an 
authority that does not belong to man. We know that the son- 
ship to which he calls us belongs primarily and perfectly to him, 
that the divine love which he declares as a gospel and com- 
mands as a law is present in life and truth in him. He taught 
of God, did God’s work, aud thus brought God’s salvation near by 
word and deed. What men must think of God he made known, 
and what character and life that thought demands; but he seems 
to have left it to them to decide what they would think of him. 

Some things, however, do result from the study of his self- 
testimony, which are of the nature of warning and direction as 
to our thought of the divinity of Christ. One thing is that 
we are to look nowhere but to the mind of the man Jesus if we 
would understand the distinctive nature and moral quality of the 
divine spirit that was in him. His character is the primary and 
essential factor in the interpretation of his divinity. 

Again, his teaching should warn us against conceiving of his 
divinity in such a way as to exclude the imitation of him. This 
would be to repeat toward Jesus the error in the attitude of the 
Jewish mind toward God which he was most concerned to cor- 
rect. He created or restored the ideal of God-likeness, setting 
before men as the supreme duty and the highest joy the imitation 
of the Father, teaching that reverent worship does not exclude 
imitation, but that these two belong together, obedience and 
aspiration, the child-like trust and the Father-like love. He 
must therefore necessarily, and did actually, repel any worship 
of himself that made the imitation of his mind and ways 
unessential or impossible, any conception of his sonship that 
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made more difficult instead of more natural the belief in the 
divine sonship of men. 

Again, it could not be the will of Jesus that we should think 
of his divinity in a way that denies the Fatherhood of God, but 
only in a way that confirms it. It has been said that a high 
Christology has often produced or accompanied a weak sense of 
God. Men have thought of God as remote and inaccessible, and 
of Christ as near. They have thought of God as austere, unfavor- 
able, coldly just, and of Christ as loving and forgiving. But 
Jesus taught the nearness of God, and that it is he, not some 
other, who clothes the lily and feeds the birds of the air. He 
taught the love of God, that he is good to evil and good alike, 
that his patient, suffering love draws sinners back to him, and 
that his chief joy is in their return. Whatever love Jesus felt 
toward men and whatever ministry he performed was in imitation 
of God and was justified by an appeal to the nature and example 
of God. It was surely far from his thought that he was to stand 
between men and God, spanning the distance that severed 
them and overcoming the disposition in God that kept them 
estranged. Therefore his divinity could not mean that he is a 
second God, doing what God cannot or will not do for men. 
Such a conception would be utterly abhorrent in his eyes. His 
divinity must lie in his oneness with God, not in his separateness, 
and come to effect in our oneness with God through him. Paul 
should have made the error I refer to impossible. In his view 
Christ brought men near to God by revealing God and executing 
his will of love to men. Christ was not in the world reconciling 
God to men, but God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
himself. Christ does not commend his love to us over against 
the justice and displeasure of God, but God commends his own 
love to us in that when we were yet sinners Christ died for us. 

II. This brings us to a second main question: What did his 
first disciples come to think of him? We cannot avoid this 
question or make it secondary, if we would come through history 
to some understanding of what the divinity of Christ should 
mean. We begin with the gospels, and our study of them is not 
without result. But we must carry our question also over into 
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the documents of the apostolic age. What meets us here? We 
find ourselves in the atmosphere of the worship of Jesus. The 
religion of the Father has become the religion of the Son. The 
New Testament writers give us various forms of expression of 
the common faith in the divinity of Christ, various theories that 
state and interpret the common worship of him, in other words, 
various Christologies. 

Two things impress us in this wonderful, new, religious crea- 
tion which the New Testament records. One is the boldness 
with which every important religious conception is applied to 
Christ and interpreted by him; and the other is that this devo- 
tion to Christ does not mean at all an anxious dwelling upon the 
earthly life of Jesus, but is almost wholly directed upward and 
forward to the living Christ and the coming one. Let us look 
somewhat more closely at these two wonders of New Testament 
Christology. 

1. Religion has to do with overcoming the separation which 
men know exists between themselves and God, and as this separa- 
tion is conceived in different ways, so the means by which it 
is to be overcome are variously imagined. There were at the 
time of the beginning of Christianity many sorts of mediating 
agents or processes by which this one religious task was to be per- 
formed, by which God and man were brought into harmony and 
oneness. Now, according to Christian experience, Christ is the 
one who unites God and man, who removes the estrangement, 
who breaks down the barrier,in whom God approaches man, and 
in whom man draws near to God. Hence Christian faith put 
Christ above all other agents and ascribed to him the names or 
the functions of those mediating, revealing, redeeming powers 
or persons in which religious faith had formerly trusted. 

The Messiah was the deliverer for whom the Jewish people had 
hoped; hence the first confession of Christian faith was, Jesus is 
Messiah; and whatever heightening of the figure of Messiah had 
been attempted by Judaism, of its own impulse or under foreign 
influence, whatever identification of him with the heavenly, typi- 
cal man and the coming judge of men and angels, all this Chris- 
tians would eagerly appropriate to Jesus, knowing that no office 
was too high for him. 
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Angels had been mediators between God and man, and espe- 
cially for Israel the angel Michael had been a heavenly helper, 
an intercessor before God on Israel’s behalf, a minister to Israel 
of God’s saving gifts. Now, Christ is above all angels, and to 
him are assigned the loftiest angelic qualities of nature and func- 
tion. The help of no other angelic being is needed, and the 
malice of none is to be feared. 

The Spirit of God had been the medium of the divine activ- 
ity in men, the imparter of divine energies, the purifier of man’s 
nature. Now, even the divine Spirit is conceived of as the Spirit 
of Christ. This is probably the most significant feature in Paul’s 
Christology —this, rather than the idea of pre-existence. The 
exalted Christ is the life-giving Spirit that dwells in man and 
makes him anewcreature. The Christian life is dueto the indwell- 
ing of the Spirit of Christ. It is a life in Christ, the life of 
Christ in us. The Lord is the Spirit, and our transformation 
into the image of Christ is from the Lord, the Spirit. 

In the Old Testament, Jehovah is the God of Israel’s salva- 
tion. From Egypt onward he is Israel’s God, the God of the 
nation’s trust and hope. As Jehovah, God drew near to Israel, 
and Israel had access to God. Christian faith rose even to this 
height and identified Christ with the revealing and redeeming 
God of Israel. The Greek rendering of Jehovah was “Lord,” 
and in declaring Jesus to be Lord, Paul quite certainly means 
that he is now to Christian faith what Jehovah was to Israel’s 
faith, God as self-revealing, self-communicating, the God who is 
near and who comes to save. Christ was not Lord from the 
beginning, but he was, Paul tells us, exalted to that place and 
given that name that is above every name because of his self- 
denial, because in his former state in the likeness of God he had 
not done what, according to current belief, certain other angel 
beings had done—sought to seize upon the throne of God—but 
had rather become a servant and been obedient unto death. The 
lordship of Christ was the result of his earthly life and death 
freely undertaken for men’s salvation. Now, he is the Christian’s 
Lord-Jehovah, and is destined to be worshiped by the whole 
creation of God. No wonder that the decisive Christian confes- 
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sion as Paul formulates it is no longer, ‘Jesus is Messiah,” but 
“Jesus is Lord.” No wonder that it seemed to him that no one 
could make that confession except by the Spirit of God. 

But this does not end the process by which all that men 
valued in their past religious faith was confidently ascribed to 
Christ and given his name and character. The conception of the 
Wisdom of God had done noble service in expressing the self- 
communicating relation of God to the world and toman. By 
wisdom God made the world. She was his first creation and his 
helper as he laid the foundations of the earth. By his wisdom 
God had entered from age to age into holy souls, and made men 
friends of God and prophets. Now, to Christian faith Christ is 
the divine wisdom, the agent of God in creation, and the inspirer 
of a knowledge of God and of divine mysteries in the minds of 
men. The fulness of the divine wisdom was in him and is by 
him imparted. 

Somewhat related to this was the Logos conception, whose 
birth and growth was on Greek, not on Hebrew, soil. The 
veason of God, which is the soul of the world, and the word of 
God, which is the creative power by which all is made and all 
made known—this supreme mediating conception of the Hel- 
lenists was also interpreted by Christian faith as one more name 
and aspect of Christ. Here, as in every case, the identification 
meant a change. Christian faith did not simply claim all for 
Christ, but it knew how to assimilate all to Christ. So that 
while in this marvelous process the figure of Jesus, the Messiah, 
was lifted up into the heavens and transfigured, on the other 
hand, all these thoughts and images of men’s religious striv- 
ings and ideals were in good measure themselves elevated and 
spiritualized by the all-subduing might of the Spirit of Christ. 
The Logos of John’s gospel and even of the Apologists is very dif- 
ferent from the Logos of Philo, and how much greater than his! 

With the conception of the Law, finally, Christ was put chiefly 
in contrast. Yet even here the element of fulfilment was by no 
means wanting. 

This is one characteristic of the process of thought about 
Jesus that meets us in the New Testament—the boldness with 
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which the important religious conceptions of the past were iden- 
tified with Christ and interpreted by him and he by them. 

2. The second characteristic fact is that all this was done 
without anxious and literal dependence on the Jesus of history. 
The interest of the apostolic age in Christ was supreme. Its 
interest in the historical Jesus, his deeds and words, was slight. 
It was not Jesus to whom all these divine names were ascribed; 
it was the risen and ascended Christ. His followers did not 
look backward to find and keep him, and linger among memo- 
ries of the past. They looked upward, and they looked within. 
The living Christ was over them, their Lord; the Spirit of Christ 
was in them, the inspiring power of their new life. We may 
well wonder at this, and we might easily regret’at first that they 
had not more anxiety to collect and.preserve their memories of 
Jesus and give to the future a far fuller and more exact picture 
of him just as he was. But we well know, when we stop to think, 
that we are here in the presence of the very secret of the Chris- 
tian religion, the very heart of its powerful life. What these 
men, and even Paul himself, had, they received ultimately from 
the Jesus of history. In his soul lies hidden the divine mystery of 
our faith. But having searched gropingly and without sure result 
through the gospel traditions for that mystery we may well find 
—and rejoice in this—that we are nearer grasping it in the 
letters of Paul. The greatness of Jesus, his secret, his divinity, 
let us say, is most nearly disclosed in the power that he had to 
produce in men a living faith that was not bound to his earthly 
presence, that was not contained in the words he uttered and the 
life he lived, though it had its first expression there, that did not 
depend on accurate recollections of all that he had said. It did, 
indeed, produce—this power of life that went forth from him — 
a supreme devotion and lasting loyalty to him. He himself, 
and no other, was, as we have seen, the sufficient, all-inclusive, 
all-interpreting and all-fulfilling revelation, communication, 
redemption from God. He was the one way to God, and yet 
his way was to set men upon their own way and divinely further 
them in it. The freedom of the apostolic age is the wonder of it, 
its worship of Christ and its freedom from bondage even to him. 
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He was apprehended as one who ruled and yet who set free. 
The law of his rule was a law of liberty. He was the Lord, but 
he was also the Spirit. He set men free. That was his way; 
that was their experience. He set them free even from himself 
as a literal example, as a binding law. Perhaps if he had written 
a book, he could not have liberated men from subjection to its 
letter. His religion might then have been a new legalism, and 
men might not have dared to move forward, to do new things 
and greater than his, to think new thoughts as the Spirit led 
them into the truth. Perhaps if the gospels were more perfect 
as historical sources and we could now accomplish our desire and 
perfectly recover the Jesus of history, we might lose the essence 
of Christianity as a living, ever-moving, free Spirit. So it may 
be that such disappointment as history has for us in our effort to 
get back to Jesus is for our good. If we could literally get back 
to him, could we also spiritually move forward in him? Cer- 
tainly we could do so only in some such way as the first Chris- 
tians did, by some measure of disregard for what was past, by the 
possession of the Spirit of Christ as an indwelling, divine power. 

How, then, ought we to judge the Christology of the first 
age, two of the impressive characteristics of which we have had 
in view? Must we not say that it is the spirit, not the letter, of 
it that demands our assent? In the region of letter and form 
there is much that we cannot make our own. The Messiah is 
not to us, as he was to the Jews, a figure that expresses our 
living hope and stirs our deepest feeling. Hence the confession 
that Jesus is Messiah cannot be for us the best expression of the 
faith that in Jesus our hope of salvation is, or is destined to be, 
realized. Angels play no significant réle in our view of history 
or of nature. The declaration that Jesus is above all the angel 
host, and that the interceding and mediating ministry of angels 
is fully performed by him, does not adequately express our 
highest thought of his office. The Logos is not our ruling philo- 
sophical term. We do not find the best explanation of the uni- 
verse and of God’s relation to it in this doctrine. Hence the 
identification of Christ with the Logos is not to us what it would 
have been to Philo—the incarnation in this person of our highest 
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truth, the domination of our world by his spirit. But it is not 
only the specific forms of these first Christologies that we can 
not adopt with literalness and put upon our minds as fetters. 
We must recognize also a certain danger in all this movement, 
splendid and for good as it was asa whole. It has been truly 
said that the Logos Christology is not higher but lower than the 
simple Christology of common Christianity which it rivaled and 
displaced; for, according to this, men are to see in Jesus, not 
God himself, but a second divine essence, God himself being 
remote and inaccessible. To see God in Christ, and to come to 
God through Christ, and to receive with faith in Christ, the 
inworking of the divine Spirit, the Spirit of God, the Father — 
this expresses in terms of experience a higher than the Logos 
Christology, a higher conception of the divinity of Christ than 
can be set in formulas. 

No, it is not the letter, but the spirit, of the performance of the 
apostolic age that we should imitate. And what was its spirit? 
It was the offering of their best thought to Christ. It was the 
subjection of their entire being to him. It was a victorious con- 
quest of self and sin in his name. If we can do something like 
this; if we can in some real way make Christ central in our 
world and in our life as they did in theirs; if we can conquer 
the present world of knowledge and effort in the name of Christ 
and by his Spirit, as they conquered their world; then we shall 
be doing what they did. But if we can only repeat their for- 
mulas and bind ourselves to dogmas put together out of their 
phrases, we shall be doing what they did not; we shall fall short 
of their greatness, because we miss the liberty with which Christ 
had set them free. 

III. The final question is thus reached, how we can most surely 
and easily gain for ourselves this living and liberating Spirit of 
Christ, and especially whether we can gain it best from the 
Jesus of history or from the Christ of apostolic faith, from the 
synoptic gospels or from Paul and John. Let us agree that it is 
Christ the Spirit that we are seeking to grasp; that the question 
of the divinity of Christ, if it is to have any reality for us, must 
become a question of experience, not of theory; that it is only 
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the experience of Christ as divine that gives us the right to 
affirm his divinity. Which of the two ways, then, will most 
directly and certainly lead us to the experience of Christ as a 
living, divine power, the divine Spirit within us? From the 
earliest times to the latest this question has been differently 
answered by different men, so that we may fairly infer that 
some, in fact, find one way easier and some the other. This 
difference now divides the ranks of liberal theologians, and the 
question is one of vital concern, how deep-going a difference it 
is, and whether we must make a definite choice for ourselves. 

In the New Testament itself we find evidence of differences 
of judgment as to the place and significance of the earthly life of 
Jesus in relation to the vision and possession of God in him and 
through him. There are here in particular two great types of 
Christian faith, Paul’s and John’s, which differ at this point. 
Paul’s: Jesus through his death and resurrection has become 
Lord over us and life-giving Spirit in us, as present experience 
testifies; John’s: the divine Logos became flesh in Jesus, whose 
life was a complete disclosure of God, as past experience proves. 
One finds divinity in the effects produced in men by the Spirit 
of Christ after his death; the other finds divinity in the earthly 
life of Jesus spiritually discerned. The two types are not 
necessarily contradictory, though they may become so. In 
fact, to Paul and John alike the gospel on the one side is bound 
up indissolubly with a historical person, and on the other side 
has received from him and receives with him a living principle 
of growth and free development. Furthermore, we can see the 
special value of the point of view of each in his place. Paul 
contributed mightily to the accomplishment of that first essen- 
tial transition from following an earthly master to believing in a 
heavenly one and living in him. The thing first needed was the 
disengagement of Christian faith from what was past and 
sensible, the translation of it into the region of the eternal. 
Paul’s thought and work alike reached out beyond the limita- 
tions of the earthly life of Jesus; and in this he showed far 
deeper appreciation of the Spirit of Christ and greater loyalty to 
it than did those who bound themselves more literally to the 
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habit and words of the Master. But the time came when the 
danger was no longer that men would hold too closely to the 
earthly life of Jesus, but rather that they would lose hold of this 
altogether, and with it would lose the distinctive quality of the 
new religion. The time came when Paul’s way was either too 
easy or too hard for men; too easy for those who took it to 
mean that everything that the Christian might think or do was 
inspired by the Spirit of Christ, and who went on to think and 
do most un-Christian things in Christ’s name; too hard for 
those who took it to involve a real and clear vision of Christ 
and a life of actual personal communion with him such as only 
a few could attain. In such a time the fourth gospel was 
written to bring Christian faith back to the actuality of the 
earthly life of Jesus; not, indeed, to rob it of the richness and 
largeness it had gained through Paul, but to prove that all that 
Christ had come to be to Christian faith he already really was as 
a man upon earth, if one would but look below the surface of 
his life. It was essential, if Christianity was to remain Chris- 
tian, that it should return to the actual Jesus, and put its feet 
again upon the solid ground of history. The dangerous heresy 
then was the denial that Jesus Christ had come in the flesh, and 
the needed testimony was to the reality of things heard, seen 
with the eyes, and handled concerning the Word of Life. The 
aim of this writer was not to prove that the man Jesus was 
divine, against those who declared him to be only a man, but to 
prove that the divine Christ was truly and fully man, against 
those who affirmed that his humanity was not real. If we 
approach the fourth gospel from the reading of the other three, 
it seems to us that the figure of Jesus is being blended with 
ideal conceptions, the Logos, light, life, truth, and is in process 
of being stripped of historical actuality; but if we approach the 
book from the region of growing Gnosticism, we see that we are 
being brought back from speculations to realities, and that in 
effect abstract conceptions are being tested by the living per- 
sonality of Jesus, and transformed into his likeness. 

Now, without pressing a very imperfect analogy, it may 
perhaps be said that somewhat as the Johannine followed the 
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Pauline theology, the Ritschlian movement followed and 
balanced the speculative tendencies of the earlier liberalism. 
The original contrast of the two schools has not held itself 
unchanged, but there are at present some liberal theologians, 
especially of the Ritschlian direction, who urge a return to the 
historical Jesus as the sufficient and only revelation of God, the 
ground of faith, and the source of the Christian experience, 
while other liberals, especially of a more philosophical tendency, 
affirm that the living Spirit of Christ is the essential element and 
power of Christianity; that in Paul and the apostolic age we 
have not a departure from the simple and final gospel of Jesus 
in a speculative direction, but the emancipation of the Christ- 
spirit from the trammels of history and the beginning of its 
normal, free development; and that our present task is not to 
return to the Jesus of history, but to undertake for our age such 
a new adjustment and application of the Spirit of Christ as Paul 
accomplished for his age. 

In raising the question which of these two tendencies of 
modern theology is the truer, we shall do well to approach them 
in the light of our earlier discussion. From this it resulted that 
when we seek for a true and living apprehension of Christ, or 
experience of his divinity, in the gospels, we shall find what we 
seek, not in the messianic claim or consciousness of Jesus, but 
in his gospel of the fatherhood of God and the sonship and 
brotherhood of man; and that when we seek for it in the other 
books of the New Testament, we shall find it, not in the forms 
of their Christological beliefs, but in the one experience which 
sought expression in these various forms, the experience of a 
new life in Christ, the Spirit. When this has been said, many of 
the arguments which each side urges against the other’s position 
lose their force. 

There are three arguments that are chiefly urged against the 
more historical by the more philosophical school, and in these 
the differences between the two tendencies come clearly into 
view. 

1. The Jesus of history cannot be recovered with such cer- 
tainty that he can be made the source and authority and con- 
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tents of our religious faith. We can go back from John to the 
synoptists, but not with certainty from these to their sources; 
still less from the sources to the traditions out of which they 
came; and least of all from these traditions to the facts. To 
this the answer is given: It is true that we cannot recover the 
details of the deeds and words of Jesus, but this is not what we 
are seeking for. It is rather the total impression of the person 
of Jesus, the ruling traits of his character, the fundamental 
principles of his teaching, his motives and aims, his faiths and 
ideals; in a word, his spirit; and this Spirit of Jesus can be well 
known by a study of the gospels, and better known the more 
critical the study. 

2. But, it is said in reply, among the things that historical 
criticism makes probable about the teachings of Jesus not all are 
such as reason and conscience can assent to as of permanent 
validity. On the contrary, some ideas which are most certainly 
authentic are least capable of being accepted as authoritative. 
The reference is, of course, especially to the eschatological and 
apocalyptical region of thought and fancy. The kingdom of 
God, according to the ruling critical view, was an eschatological 
conception. The Messiah was one who is coming with the 
clouds according to Daniel’s vision. These eschatological ideas 
and expectations, proved untrue by events and entirely out of 
place in the world as we know it, belonged to Jesus because he 
was a Jew of a certain age; and to him they were not secondary 
ideas, or merely the form of spiritual truths, but were of primary 
concern and literal value. We cannot erect the teaching of 
Jesus into the place of a final and absolute revelation, not only, 
because we cannot fully recover it, but because not all that we 
can recover can we approve. 

To this two replies are possible. Admitting the eschatological 
element in the religion of Jesus, it may be urged that it does not 
constitute the essential contents of his teaching. This is to be 
found rather in the fatherhood of God and the law of love. 
The eschatological conceptions of Jesus were, even if not con- 
sciously, yet practically in value and in effect, the form of which 
the other was the substance. The eschatology furnished an 
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urgent motive, it kindled the fires of men’s nature and quickened 
their higher powers; but the thing itself, the faith and the con- 
duct to which this emotion gave impulse and conquering force 
was the love of God and the answering and mutual love of men, 
trust in God and in God’s cause for now and forever, and a devo- 
tion to it which meant the conquest of self and the world. In 
this direction, not the other, authority and finality are to be 
found. 

The other reply still further suppresses the eschatological 
features in the teaching of Jesus, not by interpretation, but by 
criticism. The eschatological element in the gospels, some 
declare, is unauthentic, being the first translation of the message 
and person of Jesus into the language and world-view of current 
Judaism. This view has been urged, not only by Martineau, 
who had so strong a bias in its favor, but by so sober and sane 
a historian as Wellhausen. 

3. Over against this it is maintained that there is in any case 
a permanent objection to the attempt to bind the present to the 
past. The effort to return to the Jesus of history as the sum 
and substance of Christianity is an effort to put a past law upon 
religious thought restraining it, whereas it is the peculiar glory 
of Christianity, among the religions of the world, that it is a 
vital force, a principle of development, that it liberates and 
stimulates thought and will, and does not impose limitations and 
restraints. Even if it were possible to recover the actual teach- 
ing of Jesus, and even if this teaching were found to be alto- 
gether of the eternal and absolute quality, with no marks of its 
age upon it, yet the fact of its being accepted from the past as 
an external rule and final law would work disastrously, arresting 
the growth that is essential to health, and limiting that freedom 
which belongs to the highest life of the spirit. To this the reply 
is made that it is, of course, possible so to conceive of the finality 
of Jesus that faith in him shall be a fettering, not a liberating 
experience; but a literal imitation of his conduct and a literal 
and legal application of his words is not at all what we mean 
when we urge a return to the gospels and the earthly life of 
Jesus. What we seek and find in him is not an outward law for 
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deed and dogma to which we obediently submit; it is a living 
person who not only commands but inspires us; it is a personal 
influence which we invoke to uplift and save us. It is our belief 
that personality is the only effective force in the sphere of morals 
and religion, and the supreme person is therefore the supreme 
and ultimate fact, the only saving and transforming power. 
Jesus left no code of law, no creed, no dogma. He put no 
value on an external following of him. Both the limitations of 
our knowledge of his words and deeds and the nature of that 
which we do know forbid us from making our return to him a 
return from liberty to law, from spirit to letter. 

Such, in brief, is the conflict between two great tendencies 
within the ranks of modern liberal theology. Must we now 
take sides in this great debate, this modern form of an ancient 
difference among Christian thinkers? May we not fairly say, at 
least, that the difference is not so deep-going as it seems? It 
appears to me that, rather than two forms of the Christian reli- 
gion, we have here two ways, adapted to two types of mind, in 
which the same thing is attempted, namely, the apprehension 
of Christ as a reality of present experience. The one who 
searches in the gospels for the historical Jesus and would make 
him the foundation of faith, the final revelation of God, really 
gives this significance, not to what is historically uncertain, nor 
to what belongs to a past and for us impossible view of the 
world, but to something historically secure, and unconditioned 
by time and circumstance—to the personal, inner life, the char- 
acter, or mind, or spirit of Jesus. It is the eternal that the stu- 
dent of the earthly life of Jesus is searching for, and we surely 
have no good reason to deny that, in spite of all difficulties, the 
eager and sympathetic and careful reader of the gospels may 
come through them into the presence of the Spirit of Christ. 
On the other hand, the one who looks into the apostolic age and 
into Christian history for the essence and principle of Christianity 
does not accept past formulas regarding the person and work of 
Christ as final and binding upon him. He is not looking for a 
theology, and identifying Christianity with it. He also is ldok- 
ing for the Spirit of Christ; but it seems to him easier to get 
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through form to reality at the point in history where the earthly 
life of Jesus has ended, and through death he has become a 
spiritual power and possession in the lives of his followers. We 
can best know Christ as spirit, such a one says, by contemplating 
his work in the spirit. Just that which we want to effect for 
ourselves, the change from what is past and outward to what is 
eternal and spiritual, the first believers in the risen Christ 
achieved. Their experience is typical and of the classic quality. 
By sinking ourselves in their writings we can enter into the 
inner reality and truth of their experience in such a way that in 
us, too, Christ may become an inner, spiritual power. But this 
end of such a search, the eternal being and spiritual reality of 
Christ, is precisely what the student of the earthly life of Jesus 
sets before him; and the question between the two schools 
resolves itself into this: Can the eternal, divine Spirit of Christ 
be best found and most surely and purely possessed by investi- 
gating and contemplating the man Jesus, of whom the gospels 
contain memories and impressions; or by observing how, espe- 
cially in the first age, and there in original and normative fash- 
ion, the personality of the historical man of Nazareth became an 
inspiring, purifying, transforming power in the lives of his fol- 
lowers; and then how, age after age, the Spirit of Christ has 
proved itself to be the divine spirit of righteousness, holiness, 
and truth in the lives of men? In other words, shall we regard 
the earthly life of Jesus as the preliminary stage of a revelation 
and communication of God which was fully effected only after 
the end of his earthly life, in the minds of the first believers, and 
from then till now has been a living, moving, self-evidencing 
force in human history; or shall we regard the earthly life of 
Jesus as the pure and full embodiment in man of the divine 
Spirit, never again so perfectly realized, so that we need always 
to turn back to that, rather than to look within or about us, for 
its perfect presence and convincing demonstration ? 

Different as these two opinions are, and warmly as they are 
contending for the mastery in the modern mind, I still think we 
may say that they are only different forms of one faith; not that 
one is true and the other false, but that one to one mind and the 
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other to another mind is the truer expression of one reality, the 
more natural path to one experience. Both hold that the Spirit 
of Christ is the spirit of God. They agree that in his earthly 
life the man Jesus was possessed by the spirit of God, lived by 
it, walked in it. They agree that after his death the power to 
live by the divine Spirit came to men by faith in his resurrection 
and lordship, and was experienced as the power to live in him, 
or to be lived in by him, who is the power of the divine life. 

The two ways should not be put into antagonism with each 
other, and need not be here in America, where the controversy 
between Ritschlian and liberal schools has not divided modern 
theology into warring camps. The two ways will, it is true, 
appeal differently to different minds. There will be some to 
whom the critical difficulties of the study of the gospels will 
seem the greater obstacle, and others who are more repelled by 
the remoteness of the problems of the apostolic age and the 
strangeness of its views of the world. To some the person and 
to some the ideal seems the chief reality and force in religion ; 
that is, to some it seems that the great person creates the ideal 
and makes it effectual ; to others, that the ideal inspires the per- 
son and is only mirrored and illustrated in him. 

Each should follow the way that he finds will lead him near- 
est to the presence of the Lord. The average man should follow 
both ways. He should dwell with the man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
and learn to know God in the man. But he should go back to 
Paul as well as to Jesus, to the Spirit of Christ in Paul, as well 
as to the Spirit of Christ in the gospels. The Spirit of Christ 
was in Paul and others of the early age in its fresh power, and 
they worked out under a mighty inspiration, before which we 
stand in awe, the momentous transition by which the Jesus of 
history was lifted up, away from the earthly realm, into the 
spiritual and eternal, and was found to be no longer a man of a 
certain time and race, a certain limited range of activity, a cer- 
tain view of the world which could not remain un¢hanged, but a 
spiritual being, a divine power, working ever new wonders in 
human life. The call to return to Christ, which we recognize as 
in a peculiar sense our own, is not the call to undo their work. 
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John’s return to Christ was not in its inner meaning a departure 
from Paul, nor should ours be. Christianity cannot thrive—one is 
tempted to say, cannot in the end continue— if it cease to be 
what it was at the beginning, a religion of the spirit; that is, 
a present possession and experience of the inner life, a sure and 
joyful freedom of soul, a motive and principle of individual and 
social progress. But, on the other hand, the spirit of Christi- 
anity must always test itself anew by the mind of Jesus from 
which it sprang, and must never lose its vital, harmonious rela- 
tion to him. 





HELLENISM AND HEBRAISM. 


By JOHN E. MCFADYEN, 
Knox College, Toronto. 

To sum up the spirit and temper of two great peoples like the 
Greeks and the Hebrews within the compass of a brief paper will 
seem possible only to one who has not rightly measured the task. 
The Greeks were too versatile and the Hebrews too profound to 
lend themselves to such summary treatment. We can hope to 
do no more than point out one or two of the more salient 
features that distinguish the Hellenic from the Hebraic type of 
thought. Of course, between these peoples, as perhaps between 
all peoples, there exist more points of contact than of conflict. 
The New Testament was written in Greek by Hebrews; that is 
a point of vast significance. It means that there is no funda- 
mental antagonism between these two types, widely as they 
differ. No doubt to one who has trained his taste on the models 
of classical style, the style of the New Testament will often seem 
lame and barbarous. Yet the fact that there exists a living and 
demonstrable continuity between the language of Plato and that 
of Paul—the fact that the great watchwords of the New Testa- 
ment, such as wéotis and d:nacocvvn, are to be found everywhere 
in classical literature, and have been developed by a perfectly 
natural and historical process into the rich connotation which 
they bear in the pages of the gospels and the epistles—is enough 
to suggest that the genius of the Greek and Hebrew peoples 
was, though vastly different, yet not fundamentally distinct. 
But we are at present more concerned with their differences than 
with their similarity. And to ascertain where precisely the dif- 
ference lay, it may be well to begin at the outside; for the form 
in which a people expresses itself will always be in some more 
or less faithful correspondence with its inner thought. 

Now, of form, in the classical sense of the word, Hebrew 
has little or none. The ceaseless repetition of the particle Waw 
in the Old Testament and of 5¢ in the New; the co-ordination 
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of thoughts of different value which the Greek would have 
expressed by some subtle subordination; the existence of prac- 
tically only two tenses which have to do duty, not only for 
themselves and sundry other tenses, but for moods as well— all 
these things point to a certain syntactical helplessness, which is 
only the grammatical side of the Hebrew indifference to form. 
Perhaps the critic who spoke of the quotation in the epistle of 
Paul to the Ephesians (5:14) as a “broken fragment of shape- 
less barbaric verse,” 

eyewe, 6 xabeddwr, 

kal dvdora é« Trav vexpar, 

kal émipatcan co 6 xpurrds, 


forgot that we are not the best judges of the impression that 
such a verse produced on the ears of a Greek Christian ; yet few 
would deny that it is, at any rate, a long step from that to the 
elegance of Pindar. 

This disregard of form—a disregard which, in the light of 
the second commandment, we are almost entitled to pronounce 


religious—is also strikingly seen in the ease with which a Hebrew 
historian sets side by side two different and often palpably con- 
tradictory accounts of the same event, and also in the occasional 
disregard of inherent congruity with which two conflicting ver- 
sions are fused together. At bottom, this is an artistic defect; 
and where the Hebrew mind is weak, the Greek is strong. Aris- 
totle, in the Poetics," lays down the law that, in a tragedy, nothing 
is more important than the arrangement of the incident; it is 
the yuyx% Tis tpaywdlas, more important even than the correct 
delineation of character. Reverse this, and you have approxi- 
mately the Hebrew conception of the relation of character to 
incident. No doubt, even in Hebrew literature, the arrangement 
of the incident is often highly artistic: nothing could be more 
dramatic than the stories of Joseph and Esther. But, in the 
main, to the Hebrew it is character that is the be-all and end-all. 
Hebrew genius is subjective, spontaneous; it does not discuss, 
examine, compare, criticise. This disqualified the Hebrew from 
the successful pursuit of philosophy. He has hardly any par- 


vi, 9. 
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ticle to correspond to the Greek dpa or otv; when he says 
‘“‘therefore,”’ =P} he is usually not concluding an argument, but 
denouncing a judgment. The Greek keeps himself well in 
hand; the Hebrew lets himself go. Greek may be simple as 
well as Hebrew; but the one is the simplicity of art, the other 
of nature. Hebrew may, indeed, often give us the artlessness 
which is higher than art; but it is not conscious art. The 
Hebrew cared much less for the form than for the content. His 
thoughts were inspirations of the most high God; as for the 
words, “be not anxious beforehand what ye shall speak; but 
whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, that speak ye, for it is 
not ye that speak, but the Holy Spirit.” 

It is partly perhaps this consciousness of God that gives to 
Hebrew literature its spontaneity in comparison with Greek. 
‘‘Men spoke from God, being borne on by the Holy Spirit.” How 
wide is the gulf between this and the conscious effort put forth by 
the typical Greek — by Demosthenes, for example, who is said to 
have acquired his style by copying out the history of Thucydides 
eight times; or by Plato, after whose death a tablet is said to 
have been found containing the opening words of the Republic, 
xatéBnv xOés eis Te:paia, written out in all the possible permuta- 
tions! To Plato, the most serious and beautiful-souled of the 
Greeks, style still counts for much; besides being one of the 
great original thinkers of the world, he is also a conscious liter- 
ary artist. But the Hebrew world which set the hope of its 
redemption in the suffering servant, whose vision was marred, 
and who had no beauty that men should desire him, is a world 
in which grace of form or of language, though very far from 
absent, is not the object of the same conscious effort, for the 
realities of the inner life and thought are all-absorbing. The 
second commandment gives expression to one of the deepest 
instincts of the Hebrew nature at its best: ‘‘Thou shalt not make 
unto thee the likeness of any form.” The true Hebrew, like his 
God, looks upon the heart; the Greek is as much concerned to 
impress the ear and the eye as the soul. This does not mean, 
of course, that the Greek cared supremely for style, and very 
little for content; for no one can throw his thought into a truly 
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artistic mold till he has completely mastered it; but it means 
that the Greek always retains the power of standing outside the 
matter with which he is dealing, of looking round upon it with a 
critical eye, and refusing to be mastered by it. 

The note, then, of Hebrew will be reality, with enthusiasm at 
least for moral interests. It is characteristic that the word 
F/M is relatively more frequent in Hebrew than the correspond- 
ing words in other literatures, and it occurs often in quaint 
combinations, as does its equivalent Sco in the New Testa- 
ment. The impetuous Fn PIS PIx,° which, whether we 
regard its use of the verb, its repetition of the noun, or its 
fierce insistence on character, is one of the most characteristic 
things in the Old Testament, offered a stumbling-block to 
the Greek translator, whose tame equivalent is dixalos 7d Slearov 
SuoEy. The note of Hellenism, on the other hand, is balance, 
symmetry, an impartial distribution of sympathy, not only on the 
moral side of life, but in every sphere of human activity, the 
moral hardly even predominating. To him more truly than to 
most could the lines of Terence be applied: ‘‘Humani nihil a me 
alienum puto.” In his history, his poetry, and his philosophy he 
preserves an even balance of sympathy; he cannot even look 
virtue straight in the face, but has to define it as the mean 
between two vices. This is perhaps only another way of saying 
that he contemplates the world from a predominantly esthetic, 
rather than from an ethical or religious, standpoint. Naturally 
this statement is true only with great and serious restrictions. 
Much of Greek tragic poetry could fairly be called religious, 
even in a narrow sense of that word; and the work of Herodotus 
is the Greek attempt to justify the ways of God to men by show- 
ing on a gigantic scale how pride is followed by the vengeance 
of heaven. But though large and important tracts of Greek lit- 
erature sometimes assume a semi-religious form, it is still true 
that the Greek diffuses his sympathy, with something like even- 
handed impartiality and with no special regard for moral con- 
siderations, over all the parties that file before him. He does 


not see them in the light of God, and so is under no obligation 
* Deut, 16 : 20. 
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to take sides. He is attracted by the humanity that is in them 
both —in the one not less than in the other. 

It is startling to find how far the great Greek writers carry their 
impartiality —an impartiality which we might mistake for indiffer- 
ence, did we not remember that it is conditioned by the power of 
wide and generous sympathy. It is in a Trojan home that Homer 
has given us the purest picture of domestic love and conjugal 
happiness. Herodotus, too, does ample justice to the nobler 
qualities of the Persians. It is no part of Greek literary policy 
to vilify opponents; and we need not resort to the subtle 
assumption that the glorification of the enemy is intended to 
enhance the greatness of the victory over them. Rather does it 
seem due to what Julia Wedgwood has called the “spirit which 
insists on hearing the other side.” No writer possesses this dra- 
matic impartiality in so high a degree as Thucydides. To those 
who can read between the lines it is quite clear that the Spartan 
Brasidas is his hero, and the same spirit of fairness is every- 
where. It was no congenial story of triumph that he had to tell, 
no brilliant tale like that of Herodotus—of how the might of 
Persia had dashed itself to pieces against the bravery of Greece. 
But he told it with matchless impartiality—the story of the ruin 
of the cause of the city he must have loved—how one bright 
day her splendid fleet set sail, amid the shouts of the people 
gathered on the shore; how drink-offerings were poured out to 
the gods, and their blessing invoked; and how those high hopes 
were slowly crushed by the tidings of disaster upon disaster; how 
at length the Athenian cause was shattered, her men .suffering 
sorrows too great for tears, and few out of many returned 
home. There is no rancor here against the Athenians who had 
banished him, nor yet against the Syracusans who had crushed 
his countrymen; it is simply a calm recital of historical fact, col- 
ored neither by moral nor by party considerations. Syracuse 
came as much within the sweep of his historical vision as Athens, 
and therefore demanded and received the same historical justice. 

There is a passage in the biography of Thucydides by Mar- 
cellinus which sheds a curious light upon this Greek, or at any 
rate Thucydidean, genius for impartiality. He tells us that Thu- 
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cydides spent large sums of money on the Lacedemonians and 
the Athenians, so that he might have accurate information of all 
that was done and said during the war. ‘This he might have 
learned,” says Marcellinus, “from the Athenians alone, but it 
was his object to write a truthful narrative of the events, and it 
was natural that the Athenians should misrepresent the reports to 
their own advantage, often saying ‘We conquered,’ when they 
had done nothing of the kind.”3 Thucydides tells us himself 
that he scrutinized the accounts of speeches or events as closely 
as possible, and that he experienced great difficulty in the 
investigation as there were often conflicting accounts of the same 
incidents due to the partiality or the bad memories of his infor- 
mants.‘ To this stern impartiality he makes no exception even 
in favor of himself. He refers to his own banishment in a tone 
of the most complete disinterestedness, merely to account for 
the special opportunities which his position gave him of follow- 
ing the chances of the war. “It was my lot,” he says, “to live 
in exile for twenty years after my command at Amphipolis. I 
thus became conversant with both parties—indeed, as an exile, 
I saw most of the Peloponnesians—and was enabled to study 
the events more at my leisure.”5 Here is impartiality at its 
zenith. No Hebrew could have written that; he would have 
imparted more personal feeling to it. The passion of the 
Hebrew historian for his people and his God beats behind the 
plainest narratives. There is never wanting something of that 
feeling which inspired the prayer of Moses: “If thou wilt not 
forgive the sin of this peopie, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy 
book which thou hast written;” or of St. Paul: “I could wish 
that myself were anathema from Christ for my brethren’s sake.” 
Almost all the work of the Hebrew historian was inspired either 
by a love for his people, or by a desire to illustrate the moral 
order, or rather the divine discipline and love in history. His 
work is instinct with religious enthusiasm; it glows with a pas- 

Soxomds yap hv abrg Thy ddfOeav roy mpayydrwr ovyypayat, elxds 52 Hv ’AOnvalous 
mpds Td xphoimov dwayyéddovras 7d éavrdy WebderOat, cal Néyew wodddxcs ws tyets évxt- 


Capev, ob mKhoavres. 


41, a2, 3. Sv, 26, 5. 
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sion, distorted —Thucydides might have said —on the one side, 
in the interests of nationality, on the other, in the interests of 
righteousness. 

Enough has been said to show that there was a wide differ- 
ence of temper and character between the Greeks and the 
Hebrews. To show how deep this difference really lay, we shall 
dwell for a little on what we may call points of contact and 
conflict between Hebraism and Hellenism; and we shall find 
that, numerous as the former seem to be, they only serve to 
strengthen our conviction of the deep, though not radical, differ- 
ence between the two peoples. Numerous passages could be 
culled from every period of Greek literature, in which we seem 
to hear the echo of the Old Testament or the prophecy of the 
New. We find Themistocles giving thanks to heaven for the 
Greek triumph over the Persians, in language which reminds us 
forcibly of Joshua’s farewell address to Israel: ‘For it is not 
we who have wrought this deliverance, but the gods and heroes, 
who were jealous that one man should reign over Asia and 
Europe, and he unholy and wicked.”® The aged knight Phcenix, 
in Homer, urges the value of prayer in words that recall the 
goodness of the Father who hears in secret and gives men the 
victory over sin. ‘Even the very gods can bend Pray- 
ers are daughters of the great Zeus, halting and wrinkled and of 
eyes askance, that have their task withal to go in the steps of 
Sin. For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, wherefore she far out- 
runneth all prayers, and goeth before them over all the earth, 
making men fall, and Prayers follow behind to heal the harm.”? 
Striking, too, is the couplet in the Anthology: 


He who enters the fragrant temple must be holy. 
And holiness is purity of mind.® 


There is something almost distinctively Christian in the line of 
Menander: ‘True life is living not for self alone.” Plato, the 
most profound of all the Greek seers, must have looked upon life 
with Christian eyes when, in the Symposium (203) he wrote: 


6 HERODOTUS, Viii, 109, 4. 7 Iliad, ix, 496. 
8 dyvdv xph vnoio Ouvddeos évrds lévra 
Eupevar: dyveln 3 tori ppovety bora. 
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‘Love is always poor, and is far from being fair and tender as 
the many suppose, but is lean, ill-favored, shoeless and houseless, 
a poor, penniless wanderer, sleeping at doorways, or on waysides 
with the sky above him.” 

But there is no single Greek book which seems to present 
both the points of contact and of conflict so strikingly as the 
Ethics of Aristotle; and we shall conclude our summary of the 
former by calling attention to three passages—though the num- 
ber could be greatly increased—which come astonishingly near 
to the spirit of the New Testament and even to its phraseology. 
‘A man is not proved to be just,” he tells us, “by doing a just 
thing; he must do it in the spirit of a just man.” Again: “It 
is a strongly marked feature of the liberal man to go to excess in 
giving, so as to leave too little for himself; for disregard of self 
is part of his character” 9—a tolerably close approximation to the 
saying: “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” But the 
correspondence reaches perhaps its highest point in Aristotle’s 
description of the good as that which is peculiarly a man’s own 
and can scarce be taken away from him.” Who that reads this 
can help thinking of the peace of God, which the world can 
neither give nor take away? 

But great and often surprising as is the resemblance between 
the Hebraic and the Hellenic spirit, it only serves to throw into 
sharper relief the deep-seated difference. To balance the pas- 
sages quoted, many more could be adduced which could have 
come from no Hebrew pen—passages in which the great and 
guiding thoughts of Hebraism are characteristically absent. 
“Happiness,” says Aristotle, “plainly requires external goods ;” 
and “the happy man is one who exercises his faculties in accord- 
ance with perfect excellence, being duly furnished with exter- 
nal goods for a full term of years, who shall continue to live so, 
and shall die as he lived.”** We cannot help wondering what 
he would have thought of Him who had not where to lay His 
head, and who yet lived in the blessed and abiding fellowship of 
the Father. Again, it is a far cry from the dictum that “virtue 
depends upon ourselves and vice likewise’’** to the confession that 


9iv, 1, 18. i, 5, 4. i, 10, 15. ™ iii, 5, 2. 
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our sufficiency is of God. Again, in Aristotle’s discussion of 
temperance there is no trace of the thought that this is a duty 
to God as well as to ourselves, our bodies being temples of the 
living God. Plato, in the Phedo, works out the thought expressed 
in the proverb c@pa ofa, that the body is a prison; Paul, too, 
cries in a moment of transport: ‘‘Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?’’ But Plato’s desire to escape from the body 
was inspired by the thought of the evil of matter; Paul’s, by the 
thought of the exceeding sinfulness of sin. The typical Greek 
has no sense of the struggle with sin, and no sympathy with the 
cry, “Oh wretched man that I am!” He has no conception of 
the world or the individual as needing redemption, and so feels no 
obligation to exercise a redemptive activity in the sphere of 
human sin or suffering. The Greek ideal, as Aristotle reminds 
us,"3 is Bewpéa, not action, but contemplation. ‘If we were to go 
through the whole list of virtues,” he says, ‘‘we should find that 
allaction is petty and unworthy of the gods: their life then must 
consist in contemplation.”’** Contrast this with: “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” 

On the whole, the Greek tends to emphasize the value of 
principle ; the Hebrew, of personality —neither, of course, to the 
exclusion of the other. Plato refers all things in the world of 
being and of thought to “the unhypothetical first principle,” 
that is, ‘the good.” But though, in his glowing pages, this is 
not the cold and lifeless abstraction which most first principles 
are, it is a long way from the living simplicity and power of the 
Hebrew Jehovah. The same tendency—natural, of course, in a 
philosophical discussion—to emphasize the importance of prin- 
ciples, comes out in the great phrase of the Ethics that good 
actions are to be done Tod madovd &vexa—for the sake of that 
which is «addy, noble. And yet both Plato and Aristotle feel 
the need of supplementing principle, at least for most men, by 
an appeal to personality: Plato, when he tells us in a tone, half 
of hope, half of despair, that the world will never be right till 
philosophers are kings; and Aristotle, who practically concedes 
the necessity of reasoning in a circle on moral questions, when 


%3 Nicomachean Ethics, x,7, 1. %x, $7. 
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he says, “that is truly valuable and pleasant which is so to the 
earnest man, the oovdaios.”"*5 Such words force us to feel that 
the Greek heart, in its desire to solve the world-riddle, yearned 
no less than the Hebrew for ‘“‘one like unto the Son of man.” 

When the Greek forgets himself and instead of keeping rigidly 
to his discussion of principle, draws the picture of his ideal man, 
we feel how much better adapted the Hebrew world was than the 
Greek to teach humanity the harder lessons and the nobler ideals 
of religion. The high-minded or great-souled man of Aristotle, 
who may fairly be taken as the Greek ideal, is one who claims 
much and deserves much; one who will not run into petty 
dangers, but will be ready to incur a great danger, feeling that 
life is not a thing worth keeping at all costs; one who will be 
more willing to confer favors than to ask them; one who will 
not do many things, but great things, and notable, one who 
speaks the whole truth, hates gossip, and despises flattery; one 
who will not run along swinging his arms any more than he 
would commit an act of injustice; one whose gait is slow, whose 
voice is deep, and whose speech is measured: why should he 
excite himself when nothing is of very much importance to him?” 
It is only fair to remember that if the high-minded man claims 
much, it is because he deserves much: high-mindedness is 
impossible without the union of all the virtues. Still we cannot 
help feeling, with a tragic intensity of which Aristotle did not 
dream, that his high-minded man “seems to look down upon 
everything,” and to exhibit in his character a certain supercilious- 
ness which is the very antipodes, not only of the Christian, but 
even of the finer Hebrew type of humility. For the Hebrew 
consciousness was always overshadowed by the presence of God, 
and this produced—not indeed always, but very often—a tem- 
per of self-dissatisfaction which we rarely find among the Greeks. 
The ideal man of the fifteenth psalm has several points in common 
with his Greek brother; but the opening question of the psalm 
carries us into a different world of religious feeling, by con- 
templating human character in the light of God. 

Jehovah, who shall sojourn in thy tent? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 


%6 Nicomachean Ethics, iv, 3. 
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The conception of God made all the difference. It was this that 
made the Hebrew feel that when he had done his best he was 
still an unprofitable servant. 

This will be a convenient place to say a word about Greek 
religion. It has been said that Greek religion is a religion of 
this world. Like most epigrammatic utterances, this is only 
half a truth. It is true, indeed, that though the death of Gdipus 
is invested with solemn glory, there is no hint of a blessedness 
that will be his in the next world; but, on the other hand, Antig- 
one consoles herself with a hope, that is almost a certainty, 
that she will find in the other world the love she has missed in 
this. In the main, however, it is true that Greek religion con- 
cerns itself chiefly with this world. It seeks its compensations 
here, and is disappointed when it does not find them. The few 
words in which Thucydides sums up the character and fate of 
the unfortunate Nicias sound like the expression of perplexity 
and disappointment. ‘Of all the Greeks of my time,” says the 
historian, ‘‘he least deserved so miserable an end, for he lived in 
the performance of all that was accounted virtue.”*7 

The popular Greek conception of deity is singularly vacillat- 
ing; it hardly seems to know whether God is one or many, moral 
or immoral. Tales the most noble and the most base jostle each 
other on the pages of the poets. But, in spite of this confusion 
—a confusion which tends to vanish with the progress of Greek 
thought—there are elements in Greek theology making for 
monotheism and morality from the very first. Even in the 
Homeric times, which rejoiced in a multitude of gods, there is 
one who is Father. This is the beginning of that feeling which 
finally learned to designate the deity in terms of the most rarefied 
metaphysical unity as 7d dv. The tragic poets stand midway 
between the popular polytheism of their contemporaries and the 
philosophical monotheism of Plato, with more leaning to the 
latter than the former. A chorus in the Agamemnon*™ begins an 
appeal to Zeus with a peculiarly un-Hebraic hesitation : 

Zeus, whosoe’er he be, 
If this be the name he loves ; 

7 vii, 86, 5. 8 160 f. 
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and it is said that “some (ts) Apollo or Pan or Zeus will send 
a late-avenging fury.”** The monotheistic instinct was also to 
some extent satisfied by the Greek conception of Moipa, or Fate, 
as a power which lay behind both gods and men. 

On the metaphysical side of Greek theology there are hints, 
and more than hints, of monotheism. What is to be said of the 
ethical side? What was the character of the god or gods? 
Human feelings are ascribed to the gods by Greek and Hebrew 
alike, with this difference, that the anthropopathy, as it has been 
called, of the Hebrews—that is, the ascription of fear or wrath, 
scorn or repentance —is hardly ever repulsive, while that of the 
Greek is often shocking even to a not over-refined moral sense, 
though this is true mainly of the earlier poetical and popular 
conceptions. Homer and Hesiod, for example, are fiercely 
attacked by the poet-philosopher Xenophanes for having “ascribed 
to the gods all that is blame and shame among men—theft, 
adultery, and mutual deceit.” Pindar, too, has not scrupled 
to alter stories discreditable to the gods to suit the high pur- 
poses of his own pure verse. For the highest, and therefore 
not the average, conception we must turn to Plato, who, 
in a trenchant protest against popular ideas. vigorously 
maintains that we must conceive of God as the author of good 
only, and not of evil also; and also as wholly unchangeable, and 
so incapable of the metamorphoses which figure so prominently 
in poetry. But more may be learned of the typical Greek mind 
from the historians and the poets than from Plato. They tell 
us that the gods love the good and hate the bad, especially the 
proud, and, curiously enough, not only the proud, but the suc- 
cessful, at any rate the too successful. This divine jealousy of 
human success is one of the familiar marks of Greek theology. 
Both the ethical and the anthropopathic views of deity are 
combined in the passage of Herodotus already quoted, where 
the gods are said to be jealous that one man should rule over 
both Asia and Europe, and he, too, unholy and wicked. The 
gods were bound to hate Xerxes because he was wicked: they 
were no less bound to hate him—so thought the Greek —because 


"9 Agamemnon, 55-59. 
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he was powerful. Prosperity seems to have been the only crime 
of Polycrates. The gods are jealous of men who stand head and 
shoulders above their fellows, in somewhat the same way as 
Hebrew tradition ascribes to Jehovah jealousy of the builders of 
the tower of Babel. ‘‘Deity is always jealous,” says Herodotus 
in another passage, “and delights in confusion.”* The whole 
history of Herodotus is a brilliant and impressive sermon on the 
text, ‘‘The gods love to bring down high things.” The Persian 
disasters were the divine vengeance on éSpis. This thought 
brings us back to the principle with which we started—the Greek 
love of balance—and shows us that the gods were conceived to 
be governed by the same passion for symmetry that ought to 
determine human action. He who had been guilty of dps, he 
who was too prosperous or too rich, must be punished by the 
Greek god of proportion. 

With this thought let us pass to the consideration of the 
Hebrew and the Greek view of suffering. It is well known how 
the Hebrew writers solved, or rather approached the solution of 
the suffering of the good man; how the man who did what was 
right was divinely rewarded with material prosperity, while mis- 
fortune was the divine curse on sin; how the sufferings of the 
exile taught men the inadequacy of the older solution; how an 
unknown prophet softened the bitterness of the sorrow by learn- 
ing that the servant of Johovah may be wounded to heal trans- 
gressions that were not his own; how the great writer of the 
book of Job found comfort in a larger thought of God; how at 
length the problem received its living solution in the cross of 
Christ. No such powerful comprehension of the place and 
meaning of suffering in human life has been given by the Greeks. 
They have taught us much, but it was not their mission to teach 
us that. Still, Greek literature does answer this problem in a 
way of its own, and there can be no better point for starting the 
discussion than the famous passage in the Poetics, in which 
Aristotle lays down the conditions of a successful tragedy: ‘‘We 
must not have good men,” he tells us, “changing from pros- 
perity to adversity—this would not be pitiful or terrible, but 
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shocking—nor bad men changing from adversity to prosperity, 
nor very wicked men from prosperity to adversity, for this 
evokes sympathy, but one neither pre-eminent for virtue or 
justice, nor falling into adversity through vice or wickedness, 
but falling 8: dwapriay tid, being a person of great repute and 
prosperity.”** That is to say, where there is suffering, there 
must be some duaprfa—not sin, but flaw—to account for it. 
But this only restates the problem without solving it, for the 
difficulty remains'that the punishment is often in such pathetic 
disproportion to the crime, if crime it can be called. True, when 
we scan a tragic character closely, there is always some dyapria; 
in CEdipus there was rashness, temper, impetuosity; in Antigone 
—well, it is more difficult to condemn her, for if she has broken 
the law of the state and should suffer, she has kept the higher 
law of the family and should be saved. Still, from the Greek 
point of view, it could be urged that she showed a boldness both 
of deed and word which was not seemly ina woman. Here, at 
least, is a duaptia which would satisfy the Greek view of charac- 
ter, though surely it hardly merits such a tragic penalty; and so 
the riddle remains. But here and there the light breaks through. 
The mystery of suffering can in part be explained; it may be 
due, for example, to ancestral guilt. This is the idea so mag- 
nificently worked out in the Oresteia of Aéschylus, and in this 
conception two ideas meet which partly reconcile us to innocent 
suffering. The one is that the guilt of ancestors is in some 
sense our own, as we are bound to them by a common life and 
spirit; the other is that the tragedy ultimately comes about 
through the exercise of free will on the part of the sufferer. 
Further, suffering teaches: there are few thoughts commoner 
in Greek literature than this, which was stereotyped in the phrase 
mabjpata pabjpata. It may help to sweeten and purify char- 
acter, as it did with CEdipus, whose old age is invested with a 
grace which his middle life knew not; or it may establish a higher 
law, as the death of Antigone wrought a victory for the family 
which her obedience to the state could never have done. Often, 
too, there is some kind of compensation to the sufferer, some- 
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times in this world, sometimes in that which is to come. To the 
old, blind, and broken-hearted king comes the honor of burial 
in the sacred grove of the Eumenides; and ‘the passing of the 
man was not with lamentation, or in sickness and suffering, but, 
above mortal’s, wonderful.”* Antigone, too, finds comfort in 
the thought of the future. ‘‘When I come there—such is the 
hope I cherish—I shall find love with my father, love with thee, 
my mother, and love with thee, true brother.”*3 And, besides 
the possible compensations of this world or the next, the suf- 
ferer always retains a consciousness of his own integrity of 
which no misfortune can rob him. ‘True worth,” says Aristotle, 
“shines out in the calm endurance of many great misfortunes ;” 
and yet his hero, as we have seen, is not a sufferer. For the 
adequate recognition of the beauty of sorrow we must go to that 
most Christian of all the Greek thinkers, Plato, whose rapt words 
seem to fall from the lips of one who had gazed prophetically 
upon the cross of Christ. For Plato tells of one who had done 
all ‘that he could for his people, and had received from them 
nothing but scorn; so, in the storm of dust and sleet, he seeks 
the shelter of a wall; and seeing the rest of mankind full of 
wickedness, he is content if only he can live his own life and be 
pure from evil or unrighteousness, and depart in peace and good- 
will, with bright hopes.” With a still deeper glance into the 
mysteries of God, he sees one who is the best of men, going on 
his way in his nobleness and simplicity, yet thought to be the 
worst of men; he sees him scourged, racked, bound, subjected 
to every kind of evil, and in the end crucified.*s Here Greek 
thought becomes Christian. As there was one Jew, in the person 
of the great prophet of the exile, to whom the cross would not 
have been a stumbling-block, so there was at least one Greek, in 
the person of Plato, to whom it would not have been foolishness. 

The consideration of the suffering of the innocent leads us 
by an easy transition to the Greek thought of the sadness of all 
human life. So keen was the Greek sense of beauty, and so 
numerous its sources of satisfaction, so versatile was the genius 

2 (Edipus Coloneus, 1663 ff. 4 Republic, vi, 496. 
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of the people and so triumphant in its versatility, that one would 
have expected them to be possessed by the feeling which thrilled 
the poet of a later day: “Joy was it in that day to be alive.” 
Yet, this is very far from being the predominant note of Greek 
literature. The consciousness of the presence of God and of 
fellowship with him gave to the Hebrew, even when humbled by 
a sense of sin, and overpowered by the thought that he was but 
a stranger and sojourner upon the earth, a sense of peace which 
not only reconciled him to his lot in the world, but touched his 
sorrow with gladness, gave him a certain delight in life, and 
sometimes, though not always, a fearlessness at the contempla- 
tion of death, to which the Greek, for the most part, remained a 
stranger. This note of sadness is struck as early as Homer. 
“There is nothing more piteous,” says Zeus to the weeping 
horses of Achilles, ‘than a man among all things that breathe 
and creep upon the earth,”* and gently or loudly this dirge is 
heard from the beginning to the end. Solon told Croesus of two 
young men of Argos, strong, and victors in the public games, who 
had drawn their mother in a car six whole miles to the festival 
of Hera. The proud mother prayed that Hera would grant her 
sons the greatest blessing men could receive ; and they fell softly 
asleep in the temple, and never woke again.”” Verily, all of us 
who live are no more than phantoms, fleeting shades, the shadow 
of a dream—that is the burden of tragic poetry. No wise man 
will crave length of years; for ‘“‘the long years,” sings the chorus 
in the Gdipus Coloneus,* “lay up full many things nearer unto 
grief than joy; but, as for their delights, their place shall know 
them no more, when the doom of Hades is suddenly revealed, 
without marriage song, or lyre, or dance—even Death at the 
last.” The whole passage strikingly recalls Qoheleth, that least 
biblical of all biblical books; and the chorus goes on in a strain 
that not only rises again and again from the Greek heart in every 
period of its life, but that often expresses itself in almost the 
same words: ‘Not to be born is, past all prizing, best ; but when 
a man hath seen the light, this is next best by far, that with all 
speed he should go to the land whence he hath come.’’® 
% Ihiad, xvii, 443-47. 27 HERODOTUS, i, 31. *r2r15 ff. 9 1225 f£. 
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But it is perhaps in the later poets of the Anthology, who had 
seen the decay of all that was most distinctively Greek, and were 
peculiarly impressed by the frailty of all human things, that the 
melancholy of life is most persistently reiterated. Rufinus sends 
a bunch of flowers to a girl with the words: 


Garland thyself with these, and cease thy pride: 
Thou like the garland, too, dost flower and fall.” 


How can life but be sad, when we have only “chance as pilot” 
of our way? So “‘all is laughter, and all is dust, and all is 
naught.” 3*_ ‘‘Weeping was I born,’’ mourns one, “and weeping 
I die; ’mid plenteous weeping did I pass my life.” There is 


deep pathos as well as humor in the lines: 
Here lie I, Dionysius of Tarsus, aged sixty years; 
I never wed; I wish my sire had never. 3 

Very touching too is this epitaph on a baby: 

“Me, a babe, that was but tasting life, fate snatched away, whether for 
good or ill I know not. Oh greedy death! Why didst thou cruelly snatch 
me in my babyhood? wherefore thy haste? are we not all thine in the end?” * 

Now, it would be rash to assert that the pathos of life finds 
no expression in Hebrew Literature. Sadness there must be in 
any true transcript of life; and most of all where men deeply 
feel, as the Hebrews did, the sin or transiency of the world. It 
was voiced now and then by psalmists who felt that they were 
strangers on the earth, and that man flourisheth as the flower of 
the field. ‘What is your life?”” asks a Christian writer. ‘For 
ye are a vapor that appeareth for a little time, and then van- 
isheth away.” But how does it come that Greeee is so sad? 
How is it that those laughter-loving children of the purple 
mountains and the sunlit sea, who spent their days amid the 
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inspiration of blue skies and valleys of bewitching beauty, who 
at festive seasons listened to the most rhythmic and melodious 
word-music and looked upon the fairest sculptured forms that 
ever came from the heart of man —how is it that this people of 
all peoples should have felt so overpoweringly that life was but 
laughter and vanity? This feeling of the tragedy of life which 
comes with such a shock of surprise upon those who have been 
only impressed by the bright and vivacious genius of Greece and 
by the beauty and splendor of her creations, was due, partly to 
that artistic balance of mind which impelled her to face both 
sides of a great question, and to see life in the shadow of 
death; partly also it was due to her history and experience, and 
partly no doubt to the absence of any penetrating consciousness 
of God. She had seen, as early as Homer, in the fall of the 
autumn leaf, a prophecy of the fate of every human life. She 
had seen the decline and fall of at least one great empire. 
During the Persian and the Peloponnesian wars—that is, through 
all the period of her real greatness in literature, politics, and 
enterprise—there can have been few families which had not lost 
a member in battle. Small wonder that, with such an experience, 
Greece should have felt the pathos of life. But most of all, no 
doubt, was this feeling due to the fact that the typical Greek 
whose ideal was self-sufficiency, had no sense of fellowship with 
God. He did not walk through this world before God or with 
Him, and so knew nothing of the joy of this communion, or of 
its power to banish fear and sorrow. At the very bottom, it is 
the consciousness of God that made life so different for the 
Hebrew and the Greek. It is this consciousness that is res- 
ponsible for most of the serious divergences between the temper 
and aspirations of those two great peoples. It was this that 
inspired the Hebrew with his passion for morality and religion. 
It was this that made him a worshiper, while the Greek remained 
an artist and a critic. It was this that lightened the mystery of 
suffering, lifted much of life’s sadness, and helped the Hebrew 
to overcome the world. The Greek might have said: ‘‘We have 
heard of thee with the hearing of the ear,” but no one could 
have said with such passion or truth as the Hebrew: “Mine eye 
hath seen thee.” 





THE NEW SCIENCE IN RELATION TO THEISM. 


By G. T. KNIGHT, 
Tufts College. 

UnTIL recent years the prevailing theory of scientific materi- 
alism regarded matter and its physical forces (summed up in the 
word “motion”) as a complete explanation of the universe. 
Mind, they said, is not a substance, but a function of matter. 
Thought is produced by the nervous system, organized as brain, 
somewhat as bile is secreted by the liver or as the motion of our 
arm is caused by the contraction of a muscle. 

In support of this theory several courses of argument were 
brought forward. First, the forces at work in the human frame 
are found to obey the same laws with those in outer nature. 
Likewise the origin of them is traced to purely material facts, 
namely the food, drink, and air, whatever we take into our body. 
Moreover, these forces make use of familiar mechanical con- 
trivances. Just as in a factory the burning coal under the boiler 
furnishes heat which through the agency of the engine becomes 
the driving power of a series of machines, so food and drink and 
air in man furnish all the power that carries on the various func- 
tions of the several organs of our body. This power operates 
the stomach to prepare more fuel, and the lungs as a bellows to 
get oxygen to burn it, and the heart as a force pump to carry 
supplies to every part and bring back the blood loaded with 
refuse which it has picked up in its course, and’ finally operates 
certain filters to strain off the waste. This process is being 
repeated so long as we live. On the whole, man is correctly 
described as a mechanical contrivance uniting many ingenious 
devices. 

Still again, the forces in us are now weighed and measured 
with the exact scales of science. We have a definite quantity in 
store, not the same in all, but differing with each one. We draw 
off something from this amount and make it less by every move- 
ment of the body and every mental act. The scientist can tell 
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you how much blood is used up in ordinary thought and feeling, 
and how much more is required for anxious thought and for 
great pain or sorrow. He can describe to you what goes on 
when we have thoughts and feelings. Thushesays: ‘At the ends 
of the nerves are certain very delicate escapements so fine that a 
vision in the eye, or a sound or feeling or thought, may operate 
them. The vision does not furnish the acting power; it simply 
finds it in store and turns the stop cock to let it out through one 
nerve or another.” Thus: ‘When a coward sees his enemy, the 
sight opens the end of every nerve leading to a most wonderful 
and complicated device for running, and the whole energy of the 
man crowds out through those nerves until his strength is 
exhausted.” This is literally true, it is no figure of speech; and 
the device is purely mechanical, there is no magic about it. To 
be sure, our running-machine has no wheels and shafts and belts, 
but it has various other material devices more like an electrical 
apparatus. Or again: “There is a lack of water in the system, 
and some nerves are peculiarly affected thereby —we commonly 
call the peculiarity thirst—but, in fact, these nerves operate 
certain processes, by which power is let into certain other nerves, 
which move certain muscles, by which we are walked off to the 
town pump and get a drink.” 

These are samples of human actions scientifically explained 
or described. According to the older materialism, they are fair 
samples, and no other kinds of action are found in man. 

Other fields of inquiry are said to yield the same general 
result. The revelations of the microscope furnish a full descrip- 
tion of the origin of living bodies, and at the same time disclose 
the source and growth of their organic functions. The scientist 
has seen practically the whole process. He knows that every 
living body has arisen from a single cell, of which he can give 
you a lengthy description. Especially he can tell what the cell 
does, how it absorbs other material in its neigborhood and, instead 
of swelling up and bursting, it divides and forms two cells, and 
they, working individually and together, form other cells. At 
length these little bodies, form a joint-stock company and divide 
the labors of the firm. One, for instance, keeps the business of 
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multiplying cells, that the firm may become still larger. Another 
devotes itself to getting food, and, joining with others (as com- 
mittee on supplies), forms a stomach. Others, making similar 
combinations, develop the several organs of the body, each of 
its kind. By increasing and correlating these committees the 
body is completed in form and function and grows to its maturity. 
The process, I repeat, is exactly known; it is seen to be purely 
mechanical, merely the moving of matter from one place to 
another. Matter and motion are the whole body; they are its 
only constituents; they fully explain it. 

They also explain all that occurs in it; the mind is not over- 
looked. While the body is being developed from the single cell 
through countless stages of increasing complexity into the com- 
pleted human organism, a soul is being developed in correspond- 
ing stages. At first the mental part is merely the simple motions 
of the cell and its particles. These activities may be called the 
cell-soul. When the cell combines with another, and again with 
many, their several motions are of course compounded according 
to mathematical or mechanical laws. Thus with each multiplica- 
tion and combination of cells the cell-souls are mingled and 
elaborated in corresponding complexity and refinement, until at 
length the human brain and its soul have come forth together. 

Now, just as the rude motions of the cell are the functions of 
the matter of the cell, so the finer and more complex activities 
are the functions of the matter to which they belong, grade for 
grade. Of course, the lower organizations cannot do the work 
of the higher, but with each elaboration matter has a finer and 
higher function. To be more definite, a number of atoms of 
carbon in certain conditions will arrange themselves as a crys- 
tal of diamond. But let this stone be ground to dust, and the 
same particles in connection with protoplasm will form living 
cells and become, say, a tree and its fruit. Then, if a bird eat 
the fruit, the same matter will enter into its more advanced 
structure and will manifest a new set of attributes or exert a new 
set of powers such as the bird has. And, finally, if a man eat 
the bird, still another advance is made. Thus the same identical 
particles manifest under different circumstances all these differ- 
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ent powers. The same few atoms of carbon will shine in the 
crystal, and grow in the tree, and fly and sing in the bird, and 
think in the man. There is no occasion to suppose a separate 
thinking substance (called the soul) in man, any more than there 
is for a separate walking substance (a walking-soul) or a digest- 
ing-soul, or a separate singing-soul, or in the tree a growing-soul, 
or in the mineral a crystallizing-soul and a shining-soul. All 
suggestions of this kind are equally gratuitous and vain, and are 
emphatically rejected. 

For these reasons and the like, it has been held that thought 
is merely a mechanical product of nerve action; there is no psy- 
chosis without neurosis; mind is a function of matter. 

When this theory was further applied, it was not found to be 
quite satisfactory. Long ago those philosophically inclined had 
viewed with suspicion our notions of matter. They had inquired 
what it is in itself. Some of them had discovered that we know 
nothing of it except that it has power to produce certain effects 
on our senses. It is, indeed, only a mode of force. We did not 
need to say all things are explained by matter and force, but 
by force only—or, since force is a mode of motion, by motion 
only. 

Some inquired again, and more exactly still: What do we 
know about matter.and motion and force? and perceived that 
what we know is merely our knowledge of them; we know only 
our thoughts; things are just what we think them to be, no more 
no less. And we can never get outside the mind to see if there 
be anything but thoughts after all; that is to say, matter is only 
a certain manner or mode of our thoughts. Matter is a function 
of mind, and not mind a function of matter. 

This turned the tables on the materialist ; but for the common 
man it was a difficult and rather dazing line of thought, in which 
he could have little confidence. And for the ordinary scientist, 
accustomed to the vivid realities of his senses rather than to 
abstract thought, it could not be much more satisfactory. The 
chief scientists, however, were able to see that materialism was 
totally overthrown. Matter and motion could not possibly 
explain the world. ‘ Mechanicalism cannot even explain mat- 
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ter,” said Karl Pearson. All parties agreed that at least the old- 
fashioned confidence in materialism was not justified. For 
instance, Professor Ferrier had said: 

Matter is already in the field, is an acknowledged fact by all parties; and 
mind considered as an independent reality is not so unmistakably in the field. 
Now, since, by a well-known law, entities must not be multiplied without 
necessity, we are not entitled to postulate a new cause (mind) so long as it is 
possible to account for phenomena by a cause already in existence. 


This reasoning was adopted by many, but when Berkeley’s and 
Kant’s acute analysis of our notions of matter had been recalled 
and enforced by later writers, the judgment of Professor Ferrier 
was for the more thoughtful quite reversed. No longer can we 
postulate matter as the one sure thing to build on, for mind ante- 
dates it and has the right of way among theories. As I said, 
however, this thought was for some people difficult. Things of 
another order were more significant to them, if not to all; as 
when someone described a Bethoven string quartet as “a scrap- 
ing of horses’ tails on cats’ bowels”—a description which, how- 
ever exact in science, leaves some facts unaccounted for. 

Several portions of scientific theory did not well sustain 
examination. There was Spencer’s brilliant generalization by 
which he defined life. Attractive as it was in its newness 
and boldness, and having a certain compelling power by virtue 
of its authority and the number of facts which it gathered in 
itself, yet it gradually failed to command assent. Spencer had 
said : ‘‘ Life in all its manifestations, inclusive of intelligence in 
its highest forms, consists in the continuous adjustment of inter- 
nal relations to external relations.”* But someone remarked 
that according to this definition the locomotive engine is alive, 
for its ‘internal relations are adjusted to its external relations.” 
This seemed to reduce the definition to an absurdity. Yet some 
thought not, and accepted the idea with its implications. Pro- 
fessor Biichner did not hesitate in his most celebrated book to 
say: “The steam engine is in a certain sense endowed with 
life.” 

Nor can this idea be regarded as merely scholastic and far- 


* First Principles (edition of 1896), p. 87. * Force and Maiter, p. 136. 
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fetched. The “untaught child of nature’ was found to have a 
similar view. 

A Matabele scout once ventured over toward a railroad which had been 
laid near his country, and saw a train starting from the station. He fled to 
his people and reported he had seen a huge animal belonging to the white 
man. “It has only one eye,” he said; “its breathing can be heard for miles ; 


it can pull many wagons; but before it begins to work it screams with a 
terrible voice.” 


In spite of these authorities, however, many have had a more 
or less conscious feeling that something is lacking in a notion of 
life when an engine can be called “alive.” 

There was also a popular suspicion, to say the least, that some 
of the elements of human experience cannot be derived from 
matter-forces, and therefore cannot be explained by materialism. 
In varying phrase, this came to be an opinion or conviction 
among thoughtful scientists and philosophers. Herbert Spen- 
cer} himself, though he believed he had ‘proved inductively and 
deductively the correlation and translation of physical and 
mental forces,” yet added: ‘How the metamorphosis takes 
place, how a force existing as motion, heat, or light can become 
a mode of consciousness, it is impossible to fathom.” 

A similar conclusion was reached in the study of the origins 
of life from the cell. Professor Weismann, a thoroughgoing 
materialist (as words are used), was yet candid enough to recog- 
nize the defects of his own system of thought. He wrote sub- 
stantially as follows: Every reproductive cell is faithful to its 
kind, and contains in itself the power to reproduce every impor- 
tant peculiarity of the parent body from which it came. Now, 
that this cell of only microscopic size should contain from the 
first as many molecules as there are varieties of structure in the 
mature organism which it will produce, and besides some special 
arrangement for faithfully preserving each of those character- 
istics by which man is distinguished from the brute, and those 
by which one race of man is different from another, and those 
finer peculiarities by which one family of man is different from 
other families for some generations back, and at last those still 


3 First Principles (edition of Appleton, 1900), pp. 221-31. 
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finer by which the individual is different from all other individu-' 
als—that a single microscopic cell should contain something 
physical corresponding to all these items, each one with power 
to perpetuate its kind, is so unthinkable 

that we are compelled to suspend all known physical and physiological con- 
ceptions, and must make the entirely gratuitous assumption of an affinity 
. ... whose origin and means of control remain perfectly unintelligible 

An unknown controlling force must be added . . . . in order to marshal the 
molecules which enter the reproductive cell in such a manner 

that they may do their several tasks.* Here is a definite declara- 
tion that materialism is a failure, and that some extra affinity or 
unknown force must be supposed to be at work in things 
living. 

It was evident that a more searching study must be made of 
the whole subject of the relation of the mind and body. Already 
Descartes and others had compared matter-things and mind- 
things, and had shown that they are wholly different. Matter 
and mind have no real resemblance whatsoever. Matter has 
color, weight, shape, size, and so on. But mind has none of 
these. Not one thing that you can say of matter (essentially) 
can be said of mind, with the same meaning. They are so 
utterly opposite, unlike, and unrelated that we cannot connect 
them in thought; we cannot imagine their having to do with 
each other. Spencer declared this relation to be absolutely 
inscrutable. Huxley and others said it is an inextricable puzzle. 
Du Bois-Reymond said consciousness cannot be explained by its 
material conditions. Tyndall in an oft-quoted essay said : 

The formation of crystal, plant, and animal is purely mechanical... . 
but associated with mechanism are phenomena no less certain than those of 
physics, but between which and mechanism we can discern no necessary con- 
nection. The relation of physics and consciousness is invariable, and from a 
given state of brain the corresponding thought may be inferred — inferred 
because associated—what relation exists between them we do not know. The 
passage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of conscious- 
ness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought and a definite molecular 
action in the brain occur simultaneously; we do not possess the intellectual 
organ, nor apparently the rudiment of the organ, which would enable us to 


4 Essays on Heredity, etc. (Oxford, 1891), Vol. I, p. 77. 
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pass by a process of reasoning from one to the other. They occur together, 
we know not why.5 


In the words of Spencer, again: 

That a unit of feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion 
becomes more than ever manifest when we bring them into juxtaposition. 
No effort enables us to assimilate them.® 

The agnostic conclusion which these men express was con- 
firmed and made more pointed by another course of thought. It 
was observed that our idea of cause and effect involves the 
transfer of energy, or of matter-motion, from the thing called 
cause to the thing called effect. Now, when thought occurs 
there is a transfer, but it is from one cell or nerve to another, 
which other is therefore the effect. There is no transfer of 
matter-motion into thought: thought is not an effect of matter 
or its activities, but merely an accompaniment of the effect. 

Scientists are fully persuaded that the circle of matter-forces 
in the order of cause and effect is unbroken: no thought ever 
enters into that circle as a link between any two parts. The 
impossibility of such entrance was expressed by Professor 
Clifford. ‘Imagine,” he says, “a train of cars joined together, 
not by links of iron, but by bonds of friendship between the 
engineer and the conductor.” No, matter-things and mind- 
things do not mix. Matter-things within the human body are 
connected causally, as everywhere else, and all our activities are 
“fully accounted for in physical science.” But that in connec- 
tion with some of these activities, namely those in certain parts 
of the brain, there should be thoughts and feelings is entirely 
unaccounted for; it seems to be something miraculous, “like the 
appearance of the Djinn when Aladdin rubbed his lamp,” says 
Huxley. Tyndall said: 

I do not think that he [the materialist] is entitled to say that his molecular 
groupings and his molecular motions explain everything. In reality they 
explain nothing. The utmost that he can affirm is the association of two 
classes of phenomena of whose real bond of union he is in absolute ignorance. 
The problem of the connection of body and soul is as insoluble in its modern 
form as it was in prehistoric ages. 

Karl Vogt’s (or Cabanis’s) celebrated phrase by which thought 

5 Fragments of Science, pp. 119-21. 6 Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 158. 
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is compared with organic secretions and physical activities can- 
not now be defended. Héffding remarks that some continue to 
speak (carelessly) of thought as a function of nerves. But, he 
says, function is here misapplied; its real meaning connotes a 
material product, but thought is not material.? Likewise Pro- 
fessor James condemns the notion of the earlier materialism: 
We know of nothing connected with liver and kidney activity which can 


be in the remotest degree compared with the stream of thought that accom- 
panies the brain's material secretions.® 


Wundt is not less clear and confident. In Human and Animal 
Psychology he says: 

Cerebral processes give us no shadow of indication as to how our mental 
life comes into being. For the two series of phenomena are not comparable. 
We can conceive how one motion may be transformed into another, perhaps 
also how one sensation or feeling is transformed into a second. But no sys- 
tem of cosmic mechanics can make plain to us how a motion can pass over 
into a sensation or a feeling. 


On another page he suggests that ‘‘we have made too much of the 
idea of causality,” as if we must be content to find some things 
uncaused. Clifford thought he found traces of chance in the 
order of nature. Professor Royce declares: 

There is something more fundamental than Causality, namely, Being, 


Meaning, Idea. Causality is a distinctly lower grade of fact and is a portion 
of or subdivision of Meaning.” 


Perhaps Joseph Le Conte presents this thought most clearly 
in Royce’s Conception of God: 

Suppose I could remove the brain-cap of one of you, and expose the brain 
in active work Suppose I could see everything that goes on there, 
what should I see? Only decompositions and recompositions, molecular agita- 
tions and vibrations ; in a word, DAysica/ phenomena, and nothing else. . . . 
But you, the subject of this experiment, what do you perceive? You see 
nothing of this which I see, but an entirely different set of phenomena, namely 
consciousness, thought, emotion, will, Jsychica/ phenomena, a self, a person. 
From the outside we see only physical, from the i#séde only psychical phenom- 
ena. Now take external nature, the cosmos, instead of the brain. The 

1 Outlines of Psychology (Macmillan, 1893), pp. 60, 61, etc. 

8 Psychology (smaller edition; Henry Holt & Co., 1892), p. 133. 

9 Macmillan’s edition, 1894, pp. 6, 427. 

% World and Individual, Vol. I, p. 443. 
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observer from the outside, the ordinary “scientist,” sees and cam see only 
physical phenomena. But this may not be the case on the other side.™ 

Many others, including Dr. Paulsen especially, have shown 
that no just conception of nature can overlook the “meaning” 
of it, and that the meaning is something not in the order of 
cause and effect, as physical science knows them. This mental 
element, this “real value” of things, is to be excluded from our 
notions of cause and physics, and therefore from function, as it 
must be understood in this connection. 

In short, science now forbids us to say that matter is the 
cause of mind or of anything in mind. Exact science denies 
that thought is a function of matter. 

The preceding statements are mostly negative and barren, but 
they imply a positive value, which scientists have not over- 
looked. When Weismann felt himself obliged to “assume an 
unknown controlling force” in the production of living forms, 
he had given more than a bare suggestion that the force is 
immaterial, for he described it as entirely unlike the known 
material forces in both origin and method of action, yet as also 
able to arrange and adapt material things to the definite service 
of life and mind. It is fair, however, to add that Weismann 
intended his words to be agnostic—whatever value you and I 
may see in them. 

A more positive conviction was reached by the philosophers 
who had turned the tables on the materialists and found that 
mind rather than matter is at the bottom ofall things. Spencer, 
while fully recognizing the difficulties of the question, declared 
that, if we were compelled to choose between the physical 
origin of all things and the mental origin, we must choose the 
latter.* Still later, the same author in a private letter “saw 
no escape from the conclusion that when life first arose on earth, 
a new force came into play.” *3 Practically all the philosophers 
from Plato to Paulsen, Deussen, and Royce have agreed that the 
source of all things is either mind or some mind-like thing, such 

™ Original edition, p. 43. % Psychology, Vol. 1, pp. 160, 161. 


*3 PROFESSOR JAPP, before British Association for Advance of Science, September, .- 
1898. See /ndependent, December 1, 1898, p. 1564. 
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as will, impulse, effort, or idea. Among broad-minded scientists 
and critics there is a tendency to the same thought. Huxley 
said that, as a matter of fact, we know more about mind than 
we do about body. The immaterial world is a firmer reality 
than the material. Professor Clifford went so far as to say that 
the world is made of mind-stuff. Professor Karl Pearson 
suggests that after analyzing the scientific concept of matter, the 
only thing that we can find that at all resembles it is mind.” 

Thus the vivid sense of the real unlikeness of mind and 
matter, and the reaction from gross materialism, have resulted 
in the total overthrow of the theory that the soul is derived from 
purely material beginnings, from mere motion in matter. Science 
has, therefore, been obliged to substitute another theory, namely, 
that the soul is derived from some mind-germ—an eternal some- 
thing-else-than-matter, which is always present with matter, 
though in various stages of development. Here is one form of 
the idea of the “associated thought,” the “ view from the inside,” 
the ‘‘meaning”’ of which the wise have spoken. 

The evidences of this mind-germ are both deductive and 
inductive. An example of the first is the a prion necessity of 
supposing a peculiar and distinctive source, in order to explain 
the growth of mind. The inductive evidences are summed up in 
the mind-like actions which are observed in matter, even in its 
lowest estate. Essentially, this is no new theory, but can be 
found in ancient times; and in later centuries it has had advo- 
cates such as Gassendiand Lamarck. Perhaps its largest expres- 
sion is given by Paulsen, who quotes a great array of authorities. 
Some additional expressions may exhibit its variations of form. 
Thomas A. Edison was recently quoted as saying that 


No one can study chemistry and see the wonderful way in which certain 
elements combine with the nicety of the most delicate machine, and not come 
to the inevitable conclusion that there is a master intelligence controlling 
them. 

Some go farther and declare that not only are the movements of 
matter directed by intelligence, but that they ave the movements 
of mind. Haeckel himself applies the language of mind to the 


% Ethic of Free Thought, 2d ed., p. 22; ¢f. p. 32. 
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fundamental activities of matter, as, for instance, when he iden- 
tifies chemical affinity and repulsion with love and hate. So, 
indeed, Du Bois-Reymond, and all his kind, have identified 
matter-activities with mind-activities, when they declare there are 
no new forces in life and mind or thought, but merely the same 
old forces with which we are familiar in matter and mechanics at 
large. 

John Fiske said: 

The law of evolution . . . . means that the universe as a whole is thrilling 
in every fiber with life — not indeed life in its usual restricted sense, but life 
in a generalsense. The distinction, once deemed absolute, between the living 
and the not living, is converted into a relative distinction. Life as manifested 
in the organism is only a specialized form of the Universal Life. 

In the words of Professor James: 

If evolution is to work smoothly, consciousness must have been present 
at the very origin of things. Accordingly the more clear-sighted evolutionary 
philosophers are begining to posit it there. 

It is to the thought in which these several statements agree 
that I would call attention. These authorities mean to say that 
all matter has in it (or in some connection with it) life and intelli- 
gence, or mind. The import of this scientific conclusion is the 
chief topic of the present essay. By this conclusion we are 
required to think of life as having almost infinite variety of form 
and grade, and mind as likewise graded and differing with every 
device through which it is manifested, and having an endless 
series of means of expression. With the help of science we 
will be more definite, and for brevity may confine attention 
mostly to mind, as for our purpose sufficiently inclusive of life. 
A portion of its significance may be seen by taking another look 
at the approaches by which scientists have reached their position. 
From the study of the signs of mind in man they have moved 
to the study of animals next below man; and have been unable 
to find any dividing line between them. If one has mind, the 
other has, although it is of a somewhat different kind. Then 
they have studied the next lower animals, and have found again 
no dividing line. And so on to the bottom. At no point is 
there a possibility of saying: Above this there is mind and 
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below this no mind. In fact, there is mind all the way down and 
all the way up, from the single protozoic cell to the complex 
human brain. A multitude of facts point to this conception. 
Professor Cope finds that the cells which in the human brain do 
the thinking are the same kind as the protozoic cells from which 
all life has arisen or by whose work we are what we are. If they 
think in man and in animals near his grade, why not in all grades, 
unto the simplest? Indeed, careful observation of these indi- 
cates as much. Single cells in their original uncompounded 
state appear to have the sense of touch, light, and color, and 
some other indefinite, perhaps universal, sense. In their sponta- 
neous activities are signs of will, and in the selection or choice 
of needed material from the blood is a fine intelligence and dis- 
crimination—but more of this later. 

The scientist, however, has not done with us yet. His theory 
is more wonderful still. He says our thought cannot stop with 
cells. If cell-activity is intelligent, then the work of the so-called 
dead matter in forming the original cell was intelligent; if one 
activity is intelligent, then the others also. In short, all matter 
is alive and thinks. 

“What,” says someone, “this dull, rigid, deadest thing, stones 
and dirt, alive!” The scientist replies: ‘‘Who told you that 
matter is rigid?” In fact, the hardness and deadness of matter 
are popular superstitions. Science teaches that all the attributes 
of matter are modes of motion. And this very hardness is pro- 
duced by an especially rapid variety of motion. Asa top when 
it spins more rapidly stands up more stiffly, becomes more rigid, 
so the atoms and molecules which have unthinkably high rates 
of motion are firmest in their place. If there were really no 
activity in matter, it would then be dead, but it would then lack 
all the attributes of firmness and solidity which it now has. 

The general course of reasoning at this point is effectively 
presented by Karl Pearson. He says, in substance: The action 
of cells in gathering other matter and forming more cells like 
them is called life. But the action of atoms in collecting other 
atoms and forming molecules, and of molecules in forming a 
mass, is just as truly life as the other. And if from your neigh- 
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bor’s intelligent actions you infer that he thinks and is conscious, 
you must, if consistent, infer that atoms think and are conscious. 
The world is completely rational. Primarily it is to us a suc- 
cession of sensations, but when we analyze them we find more 
than sensations and barren succession ; we find a logical sequence. 
Only the idiot or the madman fails to find order. Tell me, says 
the great scientist, the nature of matter, and, merely by developing 
the definition, I will show howthe world was made. Tell me the 
laws of motion, and I will rationally deduce the physical universe. 
I will shut myself up in my closet and write out certain formule 
in mathematical terms, and draw on paper a chart representing 
my thoughts. Then I will go forth, and behold, every object of 
nature fits the formulz I wrote out of mind and follows the curve 
I drew with my pencil. The greatest result of human experience, 
the greatest triumph of the human mind, is the discovery that 
the laws of the physical universe follow logical processes. The 
intellect—the human mind—is the keynote to the physical 
universe. 

Very often the scientists have seen and intended the implica- 
tion of mind; but have said the mind is dull and stupid, mind at 
the minimum, a mere germinal intelligence. I would suggest, 
however, that Professor Pearson’s words describe no such thing. 
They speak of the universal mind, they imply mind at its maxi- 
mum, a supreme intelligence. Let us see: Jf the activities of the 
cell and atom are intelligent, or are substantially identical with mind- 
activities, or are indications of mind, then they are indications of a 
mind which ts comparable with the character of the activities in evt- 
dence. On the one hand we must consider the fineness of the 
work done in the microscopic cell, and that done with the atom, 
beyond any possibility of the microscope, and perhaps we should 
add the latest supposed subdivision of atoms into several hundred 
parts. The refinement, sensitiveness, and delicacy of the faculty 
that can invent and handle these things is so far beyond our 
coarse and bungling minds as to be out of all comparison. 

Consider next the variety of the work done. Stuart Mill 
used to say that the variety of nature is infinite. And another 
has said: If there is any one thing the mind of nature seems to 
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like more than another, it is variety. Of all the leaves of the 
forest there are no duplicates. The mind of nature shows no 
sign of bondage or the limitations of habit such as small dull 
minds have, but it elastically fits every occasion, and adapts its 
activity to every changing circumstance. 

Think of the surety and precision of the operations in ques- 
tion! A little mind is weak, whimsical, vacillating, unreliable. 
But science tells us that everything in nature is orderly, accurate, 
infallible—so much so that we have been accustomed to think 
of the activities of nature as not mind at all, but mechanical 
necessity. If, now, they are mind at all, they are a great, strong, 
perfect mind. 

Think also of the unthinkable swiftness of some of these activi- 
ties! We have a proverb: “Quick as thought.” The speed of 
human thought has been measured, and is reported as about one 
hundred feet per second. Let this or our ordinary human move- 
ments be compared with light at 186,000 miles per second, or 
with gravity at 186,000,000,000 miles per second —‘‘and nobody 
knows how much faster.”’ If slow movement indicates dulness, 
stupidity, and germinal intelligence, what shall be said of the 
human mind in comparison with that of nature? 

Finally, we must reckon with the greatness of the work done, 
the universal range, of which Mr. Pearson writes, some notion of 
which we gather with effort from the revelations of astronomy. 
These also are in evidence, and are as unthinkably great as the 
first are small. 

On the other hand, there are in nature some things which, in 
our view at least, are dull and slow. Their existence is not fora 
moment overlooked; and if they were all the facts to be reck- 
oned with, they might signify a germ-mind—and for all I know 
there are such minds doing such work. But there are the other 
facts which we have been considering above ; no germinal intel- 
ligence is adequate to them. To be more definite: A single cell 
goes to work to make ahen. Science says that in doing so it 
shows mind or intelligence. Very well. The mind that can 
make a hen out of a cell is no fool of a mind; it is altogether 
superior to the hen-mind, or the human mind. And the mind 
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that can do this, and all the rest that must be taken into account, 
is an unthinkably great mind. 

In short, the evidence indicates a mind or intelligence of 
practically infinite fineness, variety, or adaptability, precision, 
quickness, and power—in effect, the Infinite Mind of Christian 
theology. 

Another, and very different, line of thought has contributed 
to the same general result. Many scientists, aware that matter, 
as commonly known, furnishes no unity or finality as an explana- 
tion of the world, have sought and fo:nd an underlying substance 
and cause of all things. They call it ‘‘ether,” and describe it as 
essentially different from matter, to the extent of being con- 
trasted in nearly all its attributes. Their words at once suggest 
its identity with mind, especially when the list of positive prop- 
erties is considered. Ether is described as without atoms, struc- 
ture, friction, heat, weight, or other power to affect (directly) our 
senses, and also as filling all space, of unthinkably quick activi- 
ties, of infinite energy, indestructible, the source of all that is. 
Some other attributes are mentioned or supposed to exist, but 
they need not be included here. 

Let me call attention to what has been said in naming these 
attributes. To “fill all space” is to be omnipresent, to “have 
infinite energy” is to be omnipotent, to be “indestructible and 
the source of all’ is to be the eternal Creator; and the other 
properties named are simply familiar attributes of God as con- 
ceived by the Christians, expressed in unfamiliar and unhandy 
terms. The elaboration of the theory is even more suggestive. 
Hear the cosmology of this mode of thought: Ether is the 
eternal first cause, which for reasons within itself has created all 
things and governs them in accordance with the laws of its own 
nature. Ether is the ‘“mind-stuff’’ of which the world is made. 
This one great activity has set up within itself certain lesser and 
local activities, which live and move and have their being in 
ether, and which cannot escape from its all-enfolding and per- 
vading power, though they take wings of the morning or make 
their bed in the grave. Their derived activities are in some 
degree independent and have spontaneous energies like their 
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parent, and are ever pushing onward, taking on peculiarities of 
impulse or action-habit according to their varied experiences. 
Some have become so far developed and so peculiar as to be per- 
sonal individuals, with rights and duties and dignities of their 
own. These are called men. So we might go on to describe the 
world, in large part—translating the well-known Christian doc- 
trine into the rather strange idiom of science. 

It can hardly be claimed that the scientist has at last by 
searching found out God, although Haeckel himself suggested 
that the “‘cosmic ether is God;” but it must be regarded as sig- 
nificant that intelligent materialists, starting from their stand- 
point and proceeding by their methods, have reached a position 
so very near to theism. 

Neither one of the two chief courses of thought which have 
now been considered gives us the whole idea of the Christian 
God, though perhaps each gives an essential from which the 
whole might be inferred, if we were disposed to urge them to 
the utmost. The total value of the theories may appear in their 
union. To some extent they are supplementary. Thus, while 
the ether theory contains no immediate suggestion of a world- 
pervading intelligence, this element is the chief outcome of the 
other theory. Only one’main element is absent from both of 
them: the moral character of Deity is not brought forward. Yet 
it is there, if we look beneath the surface; for infinite power 
and intelligence must know and appreciate moral facts, that is to 
say, must have moral character. 


SUMMARY. 

Science joins philosophy in requiring us to give up the old 
doctrine that matter is the source of all things, and mind is a 
function of matter. They require us to place chief reliance on 
mind-things as more firmly real, and to interpret matter-activity 
as essentially identical with mind, or at least as controlled by 
mind. But if these activities indicate mind at all, they indicate 
a mind of practically infinite fineness and greatness. The scien- 
tist, in admitting mind into original matter-activities, has in effect 
abandoned materialism and gone over to theism, with all his bag- 
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gage and with some very effective weapons of offense and defense. 
Or, rather, he has become the prophet of modern times, and is 
promulgating that which makes for religion and theology. In 
his own words: ‘Science, so far from having in the popular 
sense materialized the world, has idealized it, and has for the first 
time rendered it possible for us to regard it as something intelli- 
gible.” Professor Wundt says: 

The ideal goal of all science is the coherent theory of the universe, and it 
is the duty of philosophy to recognize the continuance of mentality in the 
widest sense beyond experience as given in any science, yet as to the sug- 
gestion and completion of every science. 

Now has it come to pass that science is doing the work which 
was foretold for it when Tyndall said: 

To yield the religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
problems of this present hour. 

Or, in the words of Pearson, again : 


Not to convert the world into a dead mechanism, but to give to humanity 
in the future a religion worthy its intellect, seems to me the mission which 
modern science has before it. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE POEM OF JOB. 


THE recent publication of a commentary on the book of Job by 
Friedrich Delitzsch* has given renewed interest to the old question of 
the problem which that poem presents and of its solution. The main 
portions of the book of Job, chaps. 3-31 (except chap. 28 on wisdom) 
and 38:1—42:6 (with the exception of a few interpolations), have 
been stigmatized by Professor Delitzsch as “pessimism’s song of 
songs” (pp. 15, 91). An examination of this theory is now all the 
more necessary since in the meantime there has appeared a pamphlet 
which goes even farther than Delitzsch. This pamphlet bears the title 
“The Genuine Job,”* and defends the thesis that everything outside 
of chaps. 3-31 is to be struck out as spurious, and that Job himself 
proposes the absolute injustice of God, or rather atheism, as the solu- 
tion of the problem of human suffering. In view of these theories it 
can hardly be superfluous to ask anew the question: What is the real 
problem of the book of Job and what is its true solution ? 

Fortunately, we can begin in this case with a fixed point, for it cannot 
be disputed that the book of Job deals with the question how the suf- 
fering of pious—and therefore comparatively good—men is to be 
explained. The uncertainty and diversity of opinion begin only 
when it is to be determined ow this question is answered in the book 
of Job. 

Naturally, two portions of the book lie outside of this dispute. 
There is no doubt that the prologue looks upon the suffering of the 
pious man as a testing of his character. And, further, this also is cer- 
tain, that the poet makes the three friends defend the view that the 
suffering of men is a punishment for their sins ; for that position is 
always the last word in the speeches of Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar. 
So, for instance, the last named, Zophar, calls upon Job, as a sinner 
under God’s punishment, to humble himself before God (11:13) and 
cast iniquity out of his house (vs. 14). And though it be true that the 


* Das Buch Hiob, neu tibersetet und kurz erklirt. Von FRIEDRICH DELITZSCH. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. : 


® Der echte Hiob. Von EUGEN MULLER. Hannover: Rechtmeyer, 1902. 
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sinfulness of man is the result of his bondage to earth (4:19), yet this 
sinfulness is not guiltless. Therefore all experiences of misfortune in 
the course of God’s government of the world are to be considered as 
punishments, made necessary through human sinfulness. There are 
none who suffer innocently. 

But what explanation of human suffering has the poet put into the 
mouth of his chief character? In regard to this, as indicated above, 
op:nions differ widely, especially at present. 

The view of Delitzsch has found its most striking expression in his 
characterization of the poem of Job, on account of the utterances of its 
hero, as “pessimism’s song of songs.” This theory he attempts to 
establish in this way: The poet reasons that if a man truly pious in 
life and character is afflicted by God with a loathsome disease, can he 
any longer believe in a righteous God? “If a scourge slay suddenly” 
(9: 234), is it not plain that “God mocks at the calamity of the inno- 
cent” among its victims (9 : 234), that the difference between the inno- 
cent and the godless is of no account at all to him— hence he cannot 
be a righteous God? If a righteous people is ruthlessly devastated 
through war by a stronger power, and God, in spite of all prayers, 
remains indifferent (24: 12), is it still possible to believe in a righteous 
God, even though punishment certainly overtake the evil-doer at last ? 
Such meditations lead our poet in his whole view of life into the 
gloomiest pessimism, for the only answer to which he constantly returns 
is that God is and will remain an angry God, who denies justice to 
man and will not regard even his prayer. 

As the theory of E. Miiller concerning Job’s explanation of human 
suffering agrees in the main with that of Delitzsch (see above, p. 66), so 
also does his method of establishing it. Both can therefore be treated 
at the same time. What is original with Miiller will be noticed as we 
pass along. 

Is now the argument which Delitzsch has advanced for his theory of 
Job’s view conclusive? It could be so accepted only in case it gave a 
perfectly true picture of all those instances in the book of Job upon 
which the characteristics of its point of view depend. But such a pic- 
ture cannot be derived from the passages cited by Delitzsch. 

The utterances of Job cited by him are not the only ones which 
the poet has placed in the mouth of his hero, nor are they the decisive 
ones. 

It seems to me that the two questions—first, whether the poet 
desired to describe his hero as a fixed and unchangeable being, and, 
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second, in which utterances he would have us find his hero’s ripest judg- 
ment— have not been sufficiently distinguished. This paper aims to 
be a contribution to their answer. 

Even with regard to the form of his attack upon God, the poet does 
not delineate his chief character as an abstract and fixed quantity. 
Even in his formal point of view he lets him develop as a living per- 
sonality. The acuteness of pain naturally abates with the lapse of 
time in all human beings; the same we see in Job. The intensity of 
his anguish is allowed to diminish gradually. For so violent a com- 
plaint as “ Let the day perish, wherein I was born,” etc. (3: 3), sounds 
at no later time. Even if 31:37 were to be translated, with Miiller, 
“As a prince (in the act of giving audience to one of his subjects) 
would I come before him,” the tone of this expression would be defiant 
toward God rather than so painfully convulsive as in 3:3ff. But 
more probably the meaning of 31:374 is, “Like a chief, or mighty 
man of valor, would I oppose myself to him” (cf. 2 Chron. 32: 214), 
since the verb gér(r)éd, is said to be allied to ¢réé, “encounter” or 
“battle.” The pronoun “him” then stands for the opponent-at-law, 
under which figure the real accusers of Job could be designated by this 
individualizing singular. The opponent-at-law is the last-mentiened 


person (vs. 354). The more remotely mentioned “Almighty One” is 


the “one who hears,” whom Job desires to be present as daysman or 
arbitrator between the two parties. Not only is this fact overlooked if 
the pronoun “him” in vs. 374 is made to refer to God, as the latest 
exegetes would have it, but besides the two following considerations 
are also against it. Job did not need to tell-God, the Omniscient One 
(13:9), the number of his days (vs. 37@); and it would be very unnatu- 
ral if Job should have declared it as his intention that after the appear- 
ance of God he would wear the divine writ of accusation as a trophy. 

Nor is the hero of the poem the lifeless personification of a 
philosophical idea, for his utterances are set in the natural sequence 
of his physical and psychical states, which can be proved in a twofold 
way. 

To begin with, we know the exceedingly violent expressions in 
Job’s first monologue (3:3-26), which he commences with a curse on 
the day of his birth. But what sort of feelings does the poet let him 
express in 6:26? He makes him say: ‘“ Ye undertake to reprove 
words, and yet the words of one in despair are for the wind only.” 
This means that Eliphaz, who, in chap. 4, had spoken in the name of 
the friends, had without reason made a mere spasm of pain that found 
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vent for itself in that monologue (3: 3-26), the point of his attack. 
For was it not known only too well that convulsions of despair are 
much more a physiological than psychological phenomenon? Such 
outbursts of despair he should have recognized as emotional manifesta- 
tions, as rebounds of psychical currents upon the nervous apparatus, 
and as reactions which take place in it involuntarily. The poet, 
accordingly, gave it as his hero’s explanation of the bitter complaints 
in the monologue, 3:3-26, that it was only a temporary and external 
turning away from God. And repeatedly does he thus allow Job to 
succumb to momentary onslaughts of physical pain and to reproach 
God. But these utterances allow no final conclusion in regard to Job’s 
relation to God. They are to be taken in the light of 6:26, “the 
words of one in despair are for the wind.” Therefore they do not 
snstain the theory that Job’s relation to God in his inner consciousness 
had become severed. 

As, on the other hand, the paroxysms in the monologue (3: 3-26) 
and elsewhere (6:26; 9:34; 16:7) are to be traced to physiological 
causes, so, on the other hand, much of the violent language which Job 
allows himself toward his opponents has a psychological origin. Con- 
tradiction from opponents naturally carries a man into extreme asser- 
tions. And does not the poet mean to have Job’s utterances understood 
in that light? Is not the form in which Job gives expression to his 
woes in 6:8 f. derived really from a sense of utter helplessness and for- 
sakenness (vss. 11 ff.)? Are not such words as these which the poet 
puts into his mouth to be so regarded: ‘What is my strength that I 
could endure” (vs. 11a)? “Is my strength the strength of stones” 
(vs. 12a)? “Is it not that I have no help in me” (how then can I 
endure) (vs. 13a@)? “To him that is ready to faint, insult is offered 
even by his friend and he (the friend) forsakes (¢. ¢., denies) the fear of 
the Almighty” (vs. 14ad). 

So, then, neither the expressions which Job gives forth under the 
pressure of physical pain, nor those others which, psychologically 
explained, are elicited from him by the human desire to maintain 
himself against opposition, are to be considered decisive. 

Rather are we to listen to the words which the hero utters in calm 
self-introspection and meditation upon the relation of man to God. 
And are no such words of the hero to be found in the poem of Job? 
Let us cite the following series of passages: 

According to Delitzsch, the speeches of Job characterize God as an 
angry God. But is this “anger” of God (9:54, 13a; 14:136; 19:11) 
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either the arbitrary eruption of natural powers or the caprice of a 
tyrannical despot? This is by no means to be presupposed as a matter 
of course; nor are the speeches of Job altogether lacking in indica- 
tions which indirectly disprove such a presupposition. We read: 
“They (the previously mentioned evil-doers) are led on to the day 
(cis jépav) of wrath” (21:304). Therewith, indeed, the assertion is 
made that evil-doers are not always punished upon the spot, yet it is 
admitted that they have to fear a day of the wrath of God. This is 
borne out also by what follows the text, where it is not affirmed that 
evil-doers never receive punishment, but only this is complained of, 
viz., that their sins are not immediately visited upon them. The 
Septuagint translator found the same statement in 21: 304, inasmuch as 
he translates: eis juepav épyis adrod draxOnoovra. And Delitzsch himself, 
contrary to other modern exegetes, leaves that statement uncorrected, 
for he translates: “To the day of the outpouring of wrath are they 
led forward.” And who could, with Budde, for instance,’ in 21: 30d 
find the meaning “that in the day of the flood the evil-doer rises to 
the surface”? 

But in the speeches of the chief character we may observe a still 
more important development of his way of looking at things. While 
in the first monologue (3: 3-26) God is put in the place of the accused, 
in the succeeding speeches of Job he gradually takes on the character 
of a deciding power. From the place of the accused he is allowed to 
move over again to the judgment seat. 

The battle in which the poet depicts his hero as repulsing the 
recompense theory of his friends is not the only one he is fighting. At 
the same time (a) he is made to fight a battle within himself. He is 
brought before us as agonizing to come to a decision between two 
opposing possibilities, viz., that God by his treatment of men is 
actuated only by intelligence and power, or else that his justice is 
twofold, by reason of which, on the one hand, he sends punishment 
upon all sinners and hypocrites (13:16), but, on the other, does not 
forget man whom he has created and most carefully fashioned (10:8 ff.). 
This is, as it were, the dawn of a new hope of justice arising in Job. 
Again (4) the poet makes man’s hope of eternity (13:15) to do battle 
in his hero with those elements which on the ground of the natural 
experience of mankind are commonly alleged against it. 

Let us now consider in detail how the poet allows these two possi- 
bilities to unfold themselves in his hero. He makes him give expres- 


3 Handcommentar zu Hiob, 1896. 
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sion to the sentiment that God justly punishes others. He lets him 
warn his opponents: ‘“‘Hewill surely punish you, if ye do secretly 
show partiality” (13:10). A similar admonition is, “Be ye afraid of 
the sword” (19:29)— words which undoubtedly were meant to be 
applied to divine retribution also. Indirectly the same thought is 
expressed, when Job says: “Their (the evil-doers’) prosperity is not 
in their hands” (21:16). True, the evil-doer frequently for a long 
time goes without punishment, but it is only a delay, not an escape 
from the penalty, for “‘the evil man is reserved to the day of calamity” 
(21:30@). Therefore it is not suprising that Job does not want the 
fate of the evil-doer to come upon his friend, but exclaims, “ Let mine 
enemy be as the wicked” (27:7); or, “Is not calamity to the unright- 
eous” (31:3)? “When God calls him to account, what shall he 
answer” (vs. 144)? Thus, at first half-unconsciously and almost 
involuntarily, but afterward ever more and more clearly, does the poet 
portray his hero as insisting that the righteousness of God is manifest 
at least in the case of the wicked. 

Indirectly also the righteousness of God comes more and more to 
recognition in the following manner. Job emphasizes that he is not 
an evil-doer in the sense of his opponents, yet he means to insist only 
upon a relative innocence. Here also we have step by step a gradually 
increasing distinctness of confession. At first the poet lets him 
speak of his sins only in a very conditional sense: “I have sinned” 
= “If I have sinned” (7:20@). Then with reference to this he puts a 
self-negating rhetorical question into his mouth: “ How could man be 
just as compared with God” (9:24)? Next he lets him speak positively, 
at least in regard to sins of youth: “Thou makest me to inherit (the 
retribution for) the iniquities of my youth” (13:264). And at last he 
has him confess the general sinfulness of all men, for he lets him risk the 
impotent wish: ‘‘O were it possible to bring a pure descendant from 
the impure” (14:4)! Consequently he can expect only such treatment 
from God as is due to one who is only relatively righteous. And this, 
as a matter of fact, is all that he expects, as will be seen from what 
follows. 

There are instances in which Job, not only for the wicked (as in the 
second series of passages quoted above), but also for himself, hopes in 
the righteousness of God. This development in the hero comes about 
in this way: 

After the poet has brought him to realize, in the first round of dis- 
putation, that he is altogether misunderstood by men, he lets him flee to 
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God with the consciousness of relative innocence. Under the agony 
of pain, and the desire to maintain his cause, he had been led to call 
God unjust, but he had not yet heard explicitly from God himself why 
this suffering had been allowed to come upon him. The poet could 
therefore, so to speak, let Job appeal from the God of the present to 
the God of the future. This is significantly expressed in his prayer: 
“Give now a pledge, be surety for me with thyself” (17:32). 

This appeal we hear for the first time in the words: “O earth, 
cover not thou my blood, and let my cry have no resting-place” 
(16:18)! Job here wishes that, as Abel’s blood was effective in calling 
forth divine punishment (Gen. 4:10), so his cry for justice, or at least 
for light, may not die away upon the earth unheard. Job was bold 
enough to challenge the grave and the silence of death. His ethico- 
religious consciousness, in spite of his momentary distress, gave him 
the confidence which is expressed in 16:19: “ Even now, behold my 
witness is in heaven.” Since his complaints and accusations had been 
forced from him by the contentions of his opponents, he does not feel 
himself separated from God: either objectively or subjectively. There- 
fore these words press for utterance upon his lips :- “‘ My friends (even) 
scoff at me” (16:20@); “mine eye sobs (¢. ¢., looks tearfully) unto 
God” (vs. 204); “that he maintain the right of a man with God” (vs. 
21a). However, Delitzsch translates vs. 20a thus: ‘‘ My character is my 
advocate,” but then the antithesis which in vs. 20 directs Job’s tearful 
look toward God would be lost. Besides, Job’s character would be 
transferred to heaven (vs. 19) as though it were a person.‘ 

We have a similar appeal from God hiding* to God revealing him- 
self in the well-known words: ‘ But as for me, I have come to a con- 
sciousness of this: My redeemer liveth, and as the one who is last 
will he come forth upon the dust” (19:25). Still, Delitzsch thinks, 
the Gé’é/ of vs. 25a is an earthly redeemer, and he finds Job expressing 
this thought in vs. 25 f. that “at the same time with the appearance of 
this earthly redeemer he will see God himself (as the God proven just) 
with his eyes.” But the idea of an earthly liberator from misunder- 
standing and perversion of justice (this is the meaning of the word 
Gé’él in Jer. 50:34; Ps. 119:154; Prov. 23:11) is not at all compatible 
with the words, ‘and as the one who is last will he come forth upon 

“The other recent exegete of the book of Job, Eugen Miiller, who proposes as his 


thesis that in Job, chaps. 3-31, the essential injustice of God, or atheism, is proclaimed, 
has altogether left out of consideration Job 16: 19 f. (p. 9). 
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the dust” (vs. 254). For these words most probably characterize God 
as the one who will prevent injustice in Job’s case, as he is to tread 
under foot all that is enmity against God, and will come off as the 
great victor. Delitzsch, however, translates, “and will stand at last by 
the (side of him who is) dust.” But what could such an earthly 
redeemer have accomplished? He would not have been omniscient, 
and therefore could have given no final information either concerning 
Job’s suffering or the presence of evil in the world. How then could 
he do what Delitzsch ascribes to him, viz., that “after Job’s death he 
would secure recognition of his innocence before God and men”? 
And, besides, how unnatural would the expression be, if the words, “I 
know that my redeemer liveth, and as the one who is last, he will stand,” 
etc., were meant to refer to a kinsman of Job who was to avenge him! 
Why did not this kinsman appear before, at the same time as the three 
friends? He was, perhaps, gone on a journey?® 

A similar appeal to God as the supernatural deliverer of man crops 
out in the following sentences: ‘Doth not he (7. ¢., God) see my ways 
and number all my steps” (31:4)? This question contains the incipient 
thought that the final decision in regard to the reason of Job’s suffer- 
ing rests with God. This develops into the wish: “Let him weigh 
me in just balances’’(vs. 6a). The final solution, therefore, which is 
expected from God, may nevertheless be just. This is the necessary 
presupposition for the fact that Job, according to 31:35—37, desires to 
bring his case before God. 

God, then, is not always characterized by the hero of the poem as 
actuated only by (arbitrary) anger. 

And did the poet depict him as deginning with optimism and ending 
with pessimism? This Delitzsch infers from 17:2 ff. But does the 
passage really mean to imply that? 

In all probability this passage means: “Truly mockeries (= mock- 


®It is easily seen that what Delitzsch has added to the above citation about seeing 
God who after all is found to be just, carries with it for his new theory the germs of its 
own refutation. Eugen Miiller translates 19:25 thus: ‘ Nevertheless I know that my 
avenger liveth; after my death he shall justify my dust.” But how can this transla- 
tion be brought into harmony with the context? And what can the justification of 
Job’s dust mean? These questions Miiller has not answered. Instead he adds that 
vss. 26 and 27 have either become corrupted, or must be entire interpolations (p. 9). 
And why “must be”? “The real belief in immortality was not imported from Baby- 
lonia and Persia until after the Exile.” But this is the question, and in the solution 
of this question the book of Job has also a word to say. If this book is to be ruled 
out on the supposition of corruption and interpolation because it speaks of immor- 
tality, that is nothing else than to suppress part of the religio-historical material. 
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ing-birds) sit with me, and their opposition shall delight mine eye 
forever” (17:2). Delitzsch translates here: “Upon my oath, in self- 
deceptions was I ensnared, and on their multitude continued mine 
eye.” But the meaning “‘se/f-deceptions” cannot be made out for 
hathilim nor for mahathalloth (Isa. 30:10), nor could this meaning be 
brought into harmony with the context. The preceding verse has 
reference to Job’s impending death. To make self-deceptions its cause. 
would be unnatural. But, on the other hand, Aathi/im in the sense of 
“mockeries” is more natural. They would be a nail in the coffin of 
Job indirectly mentioned just before. So, too, Budde rightly finds 
that in 17:2@ “mockers” are meant. That the opponents are referred 
to is shown also by the pronouns “their” (¢orum) and “them” (eos) in 
vss. 2 and 4aé. 

Of course, Delitzsch expunges 17:3, 4. But Job refers to his 
opponents no less in the words, “I shall not find a wise man among 
you” (vs. 104), which he allows to stand. But he argues that this with 
vs. 11a marks the poet’s return from the optimistic to his pessimistic 
view. Delitzsch translates: “In the lapse of time my ways of thinking 
have passed away.” But the poet did not mean to have yamay under- 
stood in the sense of “during my days,” for then the “ passing of 
his ways of thinking” would have extended over Job’s whole lifetime. 
But in reality this change from an optimistic to a pessimistic point of 
view could only have taken place during the period of his suffering. 
Accordingly, yamay must here be understood in the sense of “my 
days,” provided the phrase was originally intended to be read in this 
way. For it is possible that the consonants yodh and mem belonged 
originally to the preceding chakham, and therefore that vs. 10d had 
the plural form chakhamim. This would give the form ja’adira for vs. 
11, and the poet meant to say: “They would put to flight my ideas, 
and root up (we natt‘g2) the possessions (=the fundamental tenets) of my 
heart (= my think-shop).” And howdo his opponents propose to do 
this? The next sentence tells us: “The night would they stamp as 
day” (vs. 12@), which means, they would make out that there is nothing 
unusual in Job’s misfortune, and it is at any rate a well-deserved fate. 
Thus would they dispense miserable comfort, as was said in 16:20. 
They intended sophistically to change concepts, an operation so 
drastically set forth in Isa. 5:20. 

But even if the traditional text of 17:11@ is original, still the 
delineation takes a new turn with the words: “My days are fled, my 
thoughts (so he adds ironically), the possessions of my heart, are 
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uprooted: for the night (my sufferings) they would stamp as day,” 
etc. With this reproach Job aims in all probability at his opponents. 
* He is unconscious that he himself previously had thus changed con- 
cepts, and that he did so could not be taken for granted without good 
evidence. But, so far, the very opposite is found in his utterances. 

The trend of the speeches put into the mouth of Job indicates, as 
- shown above, not a development from optimism to pessimism, but 
rather a development in the opposite direction. For have we not seen 
that the intensity of the paroxysms of pain diminishes more and more, 
and that alongside of them there are heard other and softer melo- 
dies? The poet, then, in reality meant to give us in his hero the por- 
trait of a man who, from original stumbling at the course of the world 
and doubts as to the righteousness of God, has fought himself through 
to a cautious conclusion regarding the relation existing between God 
and the world. 

Consequently we cannot consent to Delitzsch’s view, even in regard 
to the sentiments of Job found in chaps. 3-31, that they are “ pessi- 
mism’s song of songs.” 

According to Miiller, the genuine Job closes with chap. 31. He 
must think, then, that the poet, whose “genius” and “clear mind,” 
which he so loudly extols (pp. 8 f.) contented himself with a torso. 
For it would be no more than that, if in 31:35¢@ he challenged God to 
an answer and had told us nothing about a divine manifestation. 
Besides, the author of Job, chaps. 3-31, this herald of atheism, is to 
have lived before the fifteenth century. In Miiller’s opinion he wrote 
before “‘the Hebrews entered Canaan, who immigrated there in the 
fifteenth century according to the Tel-el-Amarna tablets” (p. 8). At 
that time there will have lived among the Hebrews, to whom Miiller 
assigns Job, a preacher of atheism! No, indeed, in earlier times there 
may have been among the Hebrews, and in all probability also among 
the other Semites, changes of gods, but no denial of them. Miller, 
however, tries to prove the opposite from Ps. 14, which begins with 
the well-known words: “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.” But he should not have adduced this psalm. Or does he 
mean to vouch for the Davidic origin of the whole of the seventy- 
three psalms ascribed to that king? If not, then neither could he put 
Ps. 14 into David’s time (p. 10), for its closing words contain a refer- 
ence to the time of Israel’s captivity. 

But still much less can the poem of Job be called “ pessimism’s 
song of songs,” if with Delitzsch it extends, not only through chaps. 
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3-31 (except chap. 28), but also through 38:1—42:6 (with minor 
exceptions). In that case also the speeches of God (38:1 ff.) would 
fall under this stigma. With reference to these Delitzsch holds the 
view that in thus coming to a close this “song of songs of pessimism” 
arrives only outwardly and in appearance at a reconciliation (p. 92). 
But not so. In the speeches which in 38:1 ff. are put into the mouth 
of God we have the real culmination of the original poem of Job. 
These, therefore, must contain that solution of the problem which its 
author considers the right one. 

And what is this solution? It is this: Observation of the many 
mysteries in the origin of the world and in its constitution must lead us 
to the conclusion that a super-human intelligence is throned above the 
universe. We must therefore have sufficient confidence in this intelli- 
gence that for the accomplishment of a rational end it has also mingled 
evil with the constitution of things. Yet what this rational end in 
each individual case may be may remain a secret for us. 

This solution of the problem of the presence of evil in the world 
is, as a matter of fact, perfectly sound. It is hardly necessary to state 
expressly what can be read between the lines, in order to make it clear 
that this solution is the final one. But should we wish to do so, it 
would be something like this: 

The sum total of what appears benevolent to human reason, even 
at first sight, outweighs the sum total of that which we generally 
regard otherwise. According to human judgment also, there are more 
useful than harmful plants, more well-developed forms of life than 
degenerates in the animal world, more erect men than hunchbacks, 
more well persons than sick, etc. But if that transcendent intelligence 
who in the magnificent structure of the universe has erected his statue 
of honor has therein also used a few doses of evil, we can regard this 
in no other light than that of rational necessity. The man who feels 
that he could not in any way look upon the misfortune that befalls 
him under the aspect of punishment, let him at least believe that it is 
intended as a means for his purification. But should someone suppose 
that then misfortunes would merely be means of education also in 
case of the wicked, let him consider, in the first place, that he cannot 
know how much agony they have to endure in their inner being; and 
next, he should not forget the great principle:? “To whomsoever 


7 Luke 12:48, ¢ €560n wodd x.7.d. Cf. already duvarol duvards éracOhoovra: (Wisd. 
6:7), and also “they who sinned under the dispensation of the law, shall be judged 
by the law” (Rom. 2:12). 
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much is given, of him shall much be required.” And lastly, in refer- 
ence to the disparity in the possession of earthly goods, it is to be 
borne in mind that, since God allowed men to come into existence as 
beings with the power of free self-determination, he thereby allowed a 
form of development, for the separate stages of which he cannot be 
held responsible, since this difference in earthly goods could not be 
removed without destroying man’s freedom. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


CHANNING AND THE RELIGION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Mr. CHADWICK, in this life of Channing,’ has published a work to 
which evidently he has given many years of careful study. The reader 
should observe from the beginning that it is not the formal biography 
of Channing, and he ought to be glad that it is not. It has quite 
enough of “he was born such a day; he went to this school; he lived 
at that house; and he is buried in such a tomb”—the sort of super- 
ficial detail in which the scientific biographies delight— quite enough 
of this, and, let us be grateful, not too much of it. The book is really 
the history of the development of religion in New England for more 
than a century past. It ought to be read with the recollection that 
this is so, and I think that a fair-minded reader will acknowledge that 
Mr. Chadwick has not overstated the place which Dr. Channing occu- 
pies in the evolution of the form or system of Christianity in the period 
which the book covers. 

People who read books know by this time that the biography of a 
preacher, or indeed of any literary man, hardly ever gives in the con- 
crete many entertaining external events. The chances are badly against 
us, if we are looking for what might be called the pictorial or even 
the dramatic experiences, such as give interest, say, to the life of Lord 
Roberts, or to the life of Washington, or to the life of Robinson 
Crusoe. Take the external events of Channing’s life as a good enough 
instance. He went from Newport to Harvard College; he went to 
Richmond as tutor in a family; he came home from Richmond and 
was settled as working minister in a Boston parish; his health declined, 
and he had to work with a colleague; he lived in Newport half the year 
and in Boston half the year; and he died. These facts are not specially 
valuable for a picturesque biography, nor would it add much to the 
interest of the book if four or five pages were given to a discussion 
whether the house he lived in were No. 49 or No. 36, or whether the 
entry of his baptism were correct or no. But, on the other hand, it is 
easy enough to see that if in the years between his birth and death his 

*Wilham Ellery Channing: Minister of Religion. By JoHN W. CHADWICK. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. 463 pages. > 
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life was an important part in an evolution of opinion which has diamet- 
rically changed the religious life of New England, the interest of the 
reader changes from his curiosity about an individual to his wish to 
follow the stages of a moral revolution. 

In fact, the New England into which Channing was born had been 
moved to the very heart by the throes and struggles of the American 
Revolution. It had already been new born and transformed. The 
decorous forms of its pulpits had not been abandoned, but the men and 
women of the time had no heart or courage for digging up the fossils 
of an old theology or threshing out its wheat from its straw. How to 
govern themselves, how to get rid of the shreds of the government 
which they had shaken off—these were the questions which occupied 
them ; and one has only to attempt the dreary task of reading the ser- 
mons and so-called religious pamphlets of that day to see that men’s 
hearts were not in the discussions of the old subjects, though they 
would have fired their very souls the century before. 

Contrasted with the indifference of that period, we have in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, not only New England, but the whole 
country alive to every idealistic discussion, eager to work out the prob- 
lems of the relations of God with man. We have the beginning of 
unfettered discussion by men who are afraid of nothing and enter joy- 
ously upon the duty, which is a pleasure, of unraveling the threads 
even to the beginning. 

There are American historians of no little distinction who seem to 
have shrunk before the questions which ask how the Puritan of 1620, 
Calvinistic in his theology, more than Jewish in his bibliolatry, and 
hieratical in his politics, developed into the free and easy New Eng- 
lander of 1850, who was, according to Dr. Holmes, undevout even in 
the way in which he swung his rattan, and to whom the books of Leviti- 
cus and Numbers were simply archeological curiosities. It is curious 
that no one of the historians of the United States or of New England 
or of Massachusetts has chosen to discuss or to answer such questions. 
You might suppose that the absolute change of religious habit was like 
the fashionable change of a woman’s bonnet or the color of its strings. 
But certainly the change was one worth study, and that study has been 
given to it, so far as the period between Whitefield and our own time 
is concerned, only in Mr. Chadwick’s book. 

If you were to have Congregational churches, you could not help 
variety of opinion. Even the Presbyterian hierarchy could expel a 
freethinker, on the one side, or could welcome one who raked over burn- 
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ing cinders, on the other; but the churches of Plymouth Colony were 
purely independent; and the churches of the Bay saved themselves 
from absolute independence only by inventing the word “congrega- 
tional.” So long as clerical caste held the supremacy, which was per- 
haps for fifty years after the settlement, it made but little difference 
whether the constitution were Congregational or Presbyterian. But after 
that half-century without any uniform confession —and these churches 
had none —and with no compulsory power to whip any recusant church 
back into harness, that happened in New England which will happen 
under any such conditions, that the laity repudiates the follies of the 
priesthood and states its own religion for itself, or very likely refuses to 
make any formal statement whatever. This has happened, for instance, 
in Switzerland. It was easy enough under such conditions for hard 
and fast Calvinism to give way and for the milder Arminian system to 
come in—a system which wholly rejected the idea of elect castes in the 
matter of salvation, and insisted that salvation was free for anybody who 
would accept it. 

Simply as matter of history it followed that when Whitefield, in 
his triumphal progress through New England, compelled people to 
take sides, yes or no, as to Calvinistic doctrine, all those churches of 
which the majority were Arminian in theological doctrine refused to 
adopt any dogmatic creed. It was only those churches where the 
majority held to Calvinistic formulas which chose to reduce those 
formulas to writing, in the hope of giving them permanency. 

What is called the Unitarianism of New England was in its origin 
the Arminianism of New England. When in the beginning of the last 
century the Calvinistic writers called them Unitarian, they accepted the 
name as frankly as the Methodists accepted the name “ Methodist,” 
though probably in both cases it had been intended as a term of 
offense. In truth, however, the Unitarianism of New England was 
not derived from the Unitarianism of England. It is worth making 
this remark because all discussion relating to the religion of New Eng- 
land is worthless which turns very seriously on questions regarding the 
character or personality of Jesus Christ. From the time of Jonathan 
Mayhew to this time the divergence of opinion among the Unitarian 
people and their ministers as to the place of Jesus Christ in the world’s 
history has varied all the way between extremes of opinion. On the 
other hand, the Unitarian church has been and is absolutely at one in 
insisting upon the “real presence” of the living God, and in the conse- 
quent right of each individual to maintain his own personal relations 
with a God who is really at hand. 
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Mr. Chadwick’s history and interpretation of this profound idealism 
will contain much which is new to some closet students. He has some- 
times extracted from quite unexpected quarters testimony as to what 
closet students would call the latitudinarianism of New England in the 
eighteenth century. As early as 1743 the clergy “were not dumb 
dogs.” Chauncy’s “Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion 
in New England,” is acknowledged to have been the most effective criti- 
cism made on Whitefield and his friends. It claimed for a diligent use 
of the ordinary means of grace a more efficient operation than that of 
revivalism with its ‘spasms of sense and sensibility.”* 

Mr. Chadwick quotes Dr. Andrew Peabody as saying in 1780: 

There was only one Calvinist preacher in Boston, Samuel Cooper, the 
minister of Brattle Street, with a liberal congregation, while Eckley of the 
Old South was liberal with an orthodox congregation. Such mixtures were 
not uncommon, and generally the people in the pews were more radical than 
the ministers in the pulpits, an interesting comment on the charge of timid 


reticence which was brought against the ministers a little later, and which 
has persisted till our time. 


Mr. Chadwick does not recall, as he might have done, the epigram 
of the time which says of Samuel Cooper: 


At Brattle Street 

You oft will meet 
With silver-tongued Sam. 

He gently glides 

Between both sides, 
And so avoids the jam. 

The truth is that the educated laymen were in advance of the 
ministry in these affairs. And it would be safe to say that the Con- 
gregational clergy of New England in the eighteenth century resembled 
rather curiously the clergy of the establishment of England at the same 
time. That is to say, they were a respectable set of magistrates for 
affairs of conscience and morals. They were a peerage for life. Once 
minister of Old Town or New Town, you could not be put out, and a 
sort of mechanical discharge of a sacred duty followed, such as is apt 
to follow wherever there is an establishment. Establishment! Yes! 
that which is established. 

It was the curse of the ministerial profession then that in the sepa- 
ration of theology from life the ministers really did not know men as 
well as laymen did. The directors of divinity schools now should 


*Is not that good —“ spasms of sense and sensibility” ? This is one of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s bright epigrams. 
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remember this, for here is the great danger of their institutions and 
the peril of the men who study in them. Take this very matter of a 
free salvation. “I know salvation’s free. It’s free for you and me;” 
as old Methodists sang. If that is true, you can trust your state to 
universal suffrage. If every man has a right to communion with God 
and the joys of heaven, why, you can order every man in Massachusetts 
to carry a musket to fight against Burgoyne ; and when the time comes, 
you do. All the same, that man will expect to vote when the time 
comes, and we cannot help ourselves. We give him the suffrage. 
But, of course, we do not give him the suffrage, and we dare not bid 
him take his musket to fight, if the chances are seven out of eight that 
he is a child of Satan and incapable of good. No community is so 
mad as to give its weapons into the hands of those who are born devils. 
Or, to state the same thing in fewer words, if you throw off the divine 
right of priests—and the rule works the other way —if you grant men 
freedom in their political opinions, freedom in the matters of this 
world, you must grant them freedom in their religious opinions which 
relate to both worlds. 

Indeed, the downfall of Calvinism in America may be more directly 
traced to the upward progress of opinion and practice in political 
affairs than to the skilful dialectics of men of ecclesiastical training. 

Dr. Wendte tells an excellent story of a “leader of industry” who 
had grown up in a mining camp. This man said to him that he didn’t 
know much about religion, but that one of the boys had left in his 
cabin a book by a man named Waldo Emerson. “I read the book, 
and I found that this Emerson had said just what I had been thinking 
ever since I was a man.” 

That excellent story illustrates very well what happened, first to a 
handful of people in a Boston meeting-house, then in a larger circle 
of Arminian churches in New England, and, to a certain extent, after- 
ward throughout the United States, when Channing began to say in 
the pulpit just what the hearers had always thought, but perhaps 
had not dared to say. 

The certain crisis came, when in the year 1819 some people in 
Baltimore, most of them of New England training, established what they 
called the First Independent Christian Church in that city. They 
invited Channing to preach the sermon at the ordination of its min- 
ister, Rev. Jared Sparks. Channing’s reputation was well established, 
and I have always supposed that the audience was largely flavored by 
the presence of Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, and possibly even 
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Episcopalian and Catholic clergymen, but perhaps this was not so. 
Whether it were or were not, the sermon was printed and the result 
was thesame. Almost with the innocence of a child Channing arrayed 
on the right and left the favorite idols of the Calvinistic worship, 
painted them, not in an extravagant way, but with simple colors, and 
then moved serenely down between these rows of idols, slapping each 
of them in the face, not exactly with contempt, but with indifference. 
The sermon seemed to say: “this is what men pretend to believe, but 
what nobody of sense really cares for.” Now, it is observed that men 
hate to be called fools as they hate nothing else. You can prove that 
a man’s reputation for truth is a little damaged; you can prove that he 
has been rather a tyrant in his house; you can prove that in a bargain 
he has not considered the other fellow; but when you tell him that he 
is a fool, he is not pleased. And I am disposed to think that the 
gentlemen who had trained themselves to a sort of functional habit 
of repeating the Calvinistic dogmas resented the New Englander’s 
contempt for it as they would not have resented merely a demonstra- 
tion of its infidelity. What is called the arrogance of New England, 
or of Boston, was charged upon the assertion which in a certain sense 
was new. 

I like to repeat what the late Dr. Richard Storrs said to me, very 
earnestly once, that if in the tens and twenties of the nineteenth 
century the Congregational churches of New England had had any- 
thing to do together, what he called the great schism in their body 
would never have taken place. The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions was born in 1810. He thought if it had 
been well at work at that time, all the Congregational churches would 
have co-operated with each other, and they would have left Calvinism 
to take care of itself. 

But it is hardly worth while now to refer to such passages of a 
century ago. Calvinism has gone to its own place now. There are a 
few who do it reverence in a Pickwickian fashion, but practically the 
fatherhood of God is sought everywhere, and the children of God are 
awaking to their privileges and to their duties. 

I hope the reader will not feel that, instead of calling his attention 
to Mr. Chadwick’s admirable book, I have been only gossiping about 
details in the history to which that book is devoted. Really even a 
careful abstract of the book would not take its place for an intelligent 
student of the history of life in America. It must be carefully read 
from beginning to end. 
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I do not like to pass by without referring to what one might call 
the generosity of the book, as the writer tries to recall to our memories 
entirely independent lines of thought and work which have led up to 
the broader theological statements of today. ‘Thus there are a few 
pages very well devoted to Rich, Murray, Ballou, and the rest, who 
have built up the Universalist communion in America, the communion 
whose central doctrine is now to be heard enforced in almost all pulpits. 
Perhaps he might have gone farther in showing how the Universalist 
churches of America are the legitimate children of the Calvinistic 
church, precisely as the Unitarian church of America is the legitimate 
child of Arminianism. 

“Murray was a Calvinist in his major and minor premises, but 
drawing a different conclusion from that of Edwards and Hopkins. 
Only the elect were saved, but everybody was elect; ‘as in Adam all 
died, so in Christ shall all be made alive.’” In 1903 no distinction but 
that of history can be found between the Unitarian and the Universal- 
ist churches. To the popular mind of nine-tenths of the country they 
are undoubtedly the same. Both names begin with U, and that for the 
“general reader” is enough. To the few people who care anything 
about history this genealogical reference is interesting. 

Channing himself, as Mr. Chadwick shows all along, was surprised 
to find that he was thought to be the minister of a new religion. He 
never laid down any hard and fast statement of theology. His own 
speculative views underwent as distinct an evolution as did those of 
other people of his time; and I suppose that the feature of this book 
which will most impress those who knew nothing about him or Ameri- 
can Unitarianism will be its frank acknowledgment that Channing’s 
statements, even on points of much importance, were changing all the 
time, between that early moment when he was horror-struck as he 
heard the rhetoric of Hopkins and the very last year of his life. 

Henry Ward Beecher once pointed out to me a long row of pam- 
phlet boxes in which my own sermons were buried, and asked me what 
I had there. I said timidly that they were my old sermons. Beecher 
said, almost with scorn: “Why do you keep your sermons?” I was 
startled, but I had to reply, and I said: “Why, I think a man wants to 
know what he used to think.” “I do not see that,” said Beecher ; 
“what I want is to know what I think now.” 

This epigram of his suits exactly with Channing’s turn of mind. 
The modern generation entertains itself with comparing sermon No. 
67, of April 1, 1809, against sermon No. 1,999, December 25, 1841. 
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But really such comparison is but the merest play of Chinese puzzles 
and has not the value of the tactics of a game of backgammon. 

Let us hope for many such books. Hero-worship is a very good 
thing, but hero-worship is not everything. Is it perhaps the greatest 
thing of all to speak for one’s time — to be enough ahead of it to lead 
men where they falter or are afraid, not to be so far from it that they 
cannot hear one sound or otherappeal? We despise Erasmus because, 
while he knew so much, he did so little. We are grateful to Luther 
because he did so much when he knew so little. 

“Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My-heart detests him as the gates of hell.” 

Channing is one of those people who dare say what they think. 
He, like other people, gives clothes to the skeleton, giving weapons to 
to the soldiers. 


Epwarp E. HALe. 
Boston, MAss. 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


More than two years have passed since Professor G. A. Smith in 
his volume of Yale Lectures declared the war between criticism and the 
traditional views of Scripture ended and the fixing of the indemnity as 
the only thing left. Which side was to prescribe and which was to pay 
“the indemnity” Professor Smith did not leave indefinite. Not long 
afterward, however, came another herald claiming to speak on the sub- 
ject of this war, Dr. John Smith, of Edinburgh, claiming that the con- 
test was far from over, and that when it is ended, not the traditional 
side, but the critical, would be the one to pay the indemnity. Whether 
one or the other of the Drs. Smith be right in his declarations, there 
is a great host of Christian students and thinkers who are interested in 
the contest. And they cannot believe with the enthusiastic professor 
that the only thing left is the fixing of the indemnity, although they 
are not, on the other hand, as confident as Dr. John Smith is that the 
critical movement is on the verge of a collapse. They are interested 
in the answer to two questions: first, What is the present state of opin- 
ion among critics? and second, If criticism should be vindicated and 
the verdict become absolutely unanimous in its favor, what would ensue 
to the faith of the Christian? Would he be called upon to give up 
his Bible? And on the principle that “the Bible, the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants,” would he give up his religion? Or, is 
there a modus vivendi between faith in the inspiration and authority of 
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Scripture and an absolutely untrammeled criticism leading into any his- 
torical conclusions that might appear logical and legitimate? The 
first of these questions is a question of fact, and Dr. J. Estlin Carpen- 
ter undertakes to answer it in a series of eight lectures." The second 
is a hypothetical question to the average Christian thinker; but Pro- 
fessor McFadyen answers it from the point of view of one who has 
ceased to look at it as a possibility in the future, has confronted it and 
grappled with it with a vigorous hand.” 

But, though differing in their specific aims, these two works natu- 
rally overlap at many points. Professor Carpenter could not have 
accomplished his expository and historical task without pointing out 
at various and frequent intervals the bearings of nineteenth-century 
criticism on the faith of the church. In addition to these hints inter- 
spersed through the first seven lectures, the author devotes the whole 
of his eighth lecture to the subject of the Bible and the church. On 
the other hand, Professor McFadyen could not have fulfilled his mis- 
sion as a harmonist of Old Testament criticism and the Christian 
church without weaving into his work a large amount of history and 
exposition of the critical methods and results. It will scarcely be neces- 
sary to add more than one word further on the difference of the 
breadth of the field of these two works. Whereas Professor Carpen- 
ter surveys the whole history of biblical criticism, Professor McFadyen 
limits himself to the Old Testament altogether. As the principles 
involved, however, are the same in both the Testaments, and as no 
result reached in the Old Testament can long remain without its coun- 
terpart in the New, this difference issecondary and may be left out of 
the account in speaking at least of the harmony of criticism and faith. 

The expository part of these works we shall not undertake to report 
in full. It will be sufficient to say that they agree in taking the current 
theory of the development of the Old Testament associated with the 
names of Graf, Wellhausen, and Kuenen as established beyond ques- 
tion. Are they correct in this assumption? If by “establish” be 
meant that this theory is accepted by an overwhelming majority 


* The Bible in the Nineteenth Century. Eight Lectures. By J. EsSTLIN CARPEN- 
TER, M.A. London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co., 1903. xvi-+ 512 pages. 


* Old Testament Criticism and the Christian Church. By JOHN EDGAR MCFADYEN, 
M.A. (Glas.), B.A. (Oxon.). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1903. xxii-+ 376 
pages. 

3 Professor McFadyen gives a brief but wonderfully full statement of the theory 
in an appendix, pp. 365 ff. 
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(amounting to a practical unanimity) of the scholars and teachers who 
claim the field as their specialty, our answer must be in the affirmative. 
As the editor of the Sunday School Times points out :4 

The fact now exists, to the shame of conservative biblical scholars— 
namely, that they are placing before the public no great works which at all 
compare in elaborateness and painstaking with those issued by their opponents. 
If it be said that this unanimity of scholars is no guarantee of the theory 
in question, no sane man ought to question the statement. The world 
has been unanimous in the acceptance of error too often in the past to 
make the mere unanimous acceptance of any theory a guarantee of its 
truth. Nevertheless, the practical unanimity of scholars on this subject 
is bound to give the theory the value of a working hypothesis, and the 
question must be inevitably asked: ‘“ Willit work?” and, “ How will it 
work?” If it be said that the unanimity referred to is reached, not by 
the independent examination of the data by each man separately, but 
on the authority of a few “experts,” and that thus it becomes a “ new 
tradition’ as against the old tradition, the answer is that there is a 
vital difference between the two traditions. Whereas the origin of one 
is lost in gray antiquity, the other has been formed within view of a 
watchful and keenly interested world. It is the difference between a 
reasoned tradition and an unreasoned one; and the intelligent student 
will know how to choose, if all that is to be said against any theory is 
that it is a “new tradition.” 

The net result, therefore, of a searching examination into the status 
of Old Testament criticism in the opening years of the twentieth cen- 
tury is the revelation of thestrength of the Kuenen-Wellhausen theory. 
Conservative Christians who have been filled with alarm as they have 
viewed the steady and rapid progress of the critical views within the 
last quarter of a century, have been comforted from time to time with 
the cry: “A reaction is about to set in.” Unfortunately, in every case 
the hopes raised by this cry have been doomed to disappointment. 
The leaders from whom great things were expected toward initiating 
a reactionary movement, not excepting Professors Sayce and Hommel 
—to say nothing of the ridiculous fiasco of Professor Margoliouth’s 
Lines of Defense of Biblical Revelation—have proved broken reeds for 
the conservative to lean upon. 

We are far from saying that the current theory is unalterably fixed. 
Too many changes have taken place within few years, since the second 
quarter of the nineteenth century, to make such a statement a safe one. 

4January 31, 1903. 
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What the two works before us indicate is rather the necessity of inquir- 
ing whether, in case the Wellhausen hypothesis is found to have a cen- 
tury or longer before it, the faith of Christians would be damaged or 
materially affected. The question is a double one. It resolves itself 
first into the query, Does criticism prove fatal to Christian faith ? and 
secondly, If not, in what respects does it lead to modifications of the 
faith ? 

The first of these questions is answered by both Professor Carpen- 
ter and Professor McFadyen with a decisive negative. Says Professor 
Carpenter : 

The true value of the Bible has been enhanced [by criticism]. We have 
ceased to ask of it what it cannot give us; we cherish all the more what it 

We cannot imagine either our history or our religion without 
the Bible. (Pp. 453, 454.) 
In other words, we are and must remain believers in the religion of the 
Bible as we find it by historical study. Professor McFadyen is more 
explicit and emphatic. Criticism and faith are compatible because 
they coexist in the persons of the devout evangelical and aggressively 
evangelistic critics of the type of Professor George Adam Smith. It 
was useless for Lardner to attempt to prove that no steamboat could 
cross the Atlantic Ocean when the treatise containing his attempted 
proof was brought across the Atlantic by a steamboat. In the face of 
testimonies which he can cite from such men as Professor George 
Adam Smith, Dr. Batten, Professors Karl Budde, Kautzsch, Meinhold, 
and Loisy, he will not believe that criticism even tends toward cooling 
missionary zeal (p. 120). Some losses in spiritual power and insight 
he recognizes, but these are temporary and transitional. They are 
counterbalanced by larger gains of a permanent character : 

The historical method eliminates the possibility of arbitrary, or at least 
unreasonable, interpretation It has rescued for us not a few books of 
the Bible It has given very great impetus to the study of the Bible. 
Never has so much strenuous and enthusiastic study been devoted to it 
before It presents us with a reasonable, probable, and even thrilling 
view of the development of Israel’s history and religion.... . It has 
relieved the double strain of moral and intellectual difficulty 
its rule] the discrepancies, etc., which have perplexed many and given occa- 
sion to the adversary to blaspheme, may be turned to real apologetic account. 
. ... Many an extravagance in belief and conduct would never have been 
heard of had the Bible been interpreted by the historical method 
Finally it furnishes the simplest and strongest defense against the attacks of 
scepticism. (Pp. 122-31.) 
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It is not certain that Professor McFadyen can persuade every one 
of his readers that the positions above cited are well taken. But the 
fact that he takes them, and that he is ready to spend his most earnest 
effort and his most facile pen in the defense of them, is significant. 
Nor is he alone on his platform. Professor Gunkel is quite as ready to 
testify to the reinforcement of his faith by the historical criticism. 
Accepting the early accounts of Genesis as mythical or legendary, he 
nevertheless believes in their inspiration. He compares these accounts 
with their Babylonian parallels and exclaims in enthusiastic strains : 

How immeasurably superior is the Hebrew story to the Babylonian! Shall 
we not then be glad that we have found in this Babylonian parallel a criterion 
to estimate the height of Israel’s thought concerning God, which is powerful 
enough thus to purify and transform what is strangest and most repulsive.5 

To the layman, even though he may not follow these men in the 
adoption of the new views, such testimonies cannot help bringing 
reassurance. If the temptation come to him to say that the critic who 
will not give up his faith must hold that faith at the expense of logical 
consistency, he will resist that temptation with the deeper thought that 
the critic would be guilty of a more serious logical inconsistency if he 
were to deny either the reality of the facts which he has discovered as 
a historical student or give up the faith which his heart accepts on equally 
strong grounds. 

But if faith is not destroyed and is even reinforced by criticism, is it 
unaffected? Here, too, our leaders agree in their answer. Faith is 
modified. But they differ by the diameter of the circle as to the 
extent and kind of the modification it undergoes. According to Pro- 
fessor Carpenter, the nineteenth century with its study of the Bible has 
left Christianity a non-miraculous religion. Professor Carpenter is a 
student of comparative religion. He finds nothing in Christianity 
which does not reappear in some form or other in heathen religions. 
Inspired Scriptures, miracles in connection with its founders or great 
men, the virgin-birth of its founder, doctrines of incarnation, and in 
fact all that impresses one as characteristic of the Christian faith is 
duplicated in the other great religions of the world. Christianity 
accordingly must take what Kuenen assigned to it—a place as “one 
of the great religions of the world neither more nor less.” Jesus 
Christ is a teacher, the greatest of all, but still nothing more than a 
teacher descended of purely human ancestry and occupying a place in 
history like all the other great men of history. The position rep- 

5 Quoted by MCFADYEN, pp. 297, 298. 
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resented by Dr. R. W. Dale, “that the idea of the living Christ is the 
life-blood of evangelical Christianity; that in all ages it has been the 
source of the church’s energy and happiness,” Professor Carpenter 
sets aside without unseemly polemical vehemence, but firmly and 
positively. 

But Professor Carpenter does not claim these conclusions as the 
necessary and inevitable results of the critical movement. On the con- 
trary, he concedes that others may deduce other conclusions from the 
same data: 

Different investigators will naturally attach different values to the same 
evidence; different questions will be approached from varying points of view; 
not all students will have the same preconceptions respecting the significance 
of the letter of Scripture, the value of tradition, or the function of the church. 
(P. 452). 

The facts with which criticism has to deal are so many and diverse that 
men of different temperament and education will necessarily generalize 
differing theories from them. 

We may go one step farther and assert that the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Carpenter will never and can never be accepted as the legitimate 
results of criticism, because the spiritual nature of man will assert its 
rights. If criticism and the spiritual nature be pitted against each 
other, as they seem to be in Professor Carpenter’s system, we do not 
hesitate to say that the spiritual nature will prove victorious. We do 
not say that its victory will result in its own pure and permanent life. 
Facts cannot be ignored and never will be. The true scientific scholar 
will respect facts and begin with them in the construction of his reli- 
gious system. But facts apart from their meaning are dead and use- 
less. And in the reading of facts faith will claim its prerogative of 
seeing their spiritual side. Professor Carpenter, and those whose con- 
ception of religion is his, will deny the reality of what the spiritual 
sense reports that it sees in the facts. But those who claim the spiritual 
sense will in their turn refuse to have their vision limited only to those 
aspects of fact which Professor Carpenter sees. The gulf at this point 
seems to us impassable. Voltaire could not see the beauties of Shakes- 
peare. But the admirers of Shakespeare have not accepted Voltaire as 
their true interpreter of the poet. 

Criticism, then, as such is not responsible for Professor Carpenter’s 
views. This conclusion is fully corroborated as we turn to Professor 
McFadyen’s estimate of the results of criticism in the realm of faith. 
First of all we are assured by this exponent of the critical views that 
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inspiration—the inspiration of the Bible—constituting it a unique 
and authoritative rule of faith and life, not only remains, but is even 
supported and strengthened by the new views: 

Inspiration may be difficult to define, but the fact is impossible to ignore, 
whether we regard the express testimony of the prophets that they received 
their words from God, or the indirect testimony of the earlier part of Scrip- 
ture to the presence of a spirit which effectually differentiates Hebrew 
literature from others to which it is akin (p. 302). 


Predictive prophecy likewise remains, and the supernatural element 
conceived of as the power underlying the whole movement of thought 
in Israel. 1f we bear in mind the fact that Professor McFadyen’s spe- 
cific design did not involve the discussion of the supernatural from the 
point of view of the New Testament, we shall realize all the more thor- 
oughly the significance of his claim that criticism leaves the super- 
natural in Christianity unaffected (chap. ix). Finally, the supremacy 
of Christ and his final and unimpeachable authority in the spiritual 
sphere are vigorously maintained by Professor McFadyen, and that not 
merely as things untouched by Old Testament criticism, but as set in a 
clearer light and given greater practical efficiency. 

Perhaps the most useful chapter of Professor McFadyen’s enticing, 
we might almost say brilliant, volume is that entitled “A Great Gulf 
Fixed?” It is needless to say that the question is asked with refer- 
ence to the views respectively known as the traditional and critical. 
Recognizing the irreconcilable differences of these views on matters of 
a literary and historical nature, are these differences such that the 
adherents of the two standpoints cannot join hands together in the 
religious and spiritual sphere? The author answers with an emphatic 
negative. Does he support his answer adequately? In our judgment 
he does. The points of agreement between believers in the supernatu- 
ral origin, unique character, and redemptive power of the gospel in 
the critical camp and the traditional decidedly overbalance and put out 
of sight the points of difference between them. The former are essen- 
tial and vital ; the latter are formal and outward. Professor McFadyen 
has not only made this clear, but has helped to bridge over the chasm, 
so far as there was one; and for this service he deserves the cordial 
recognition and sincere thanks of the scholars both of the traditional 
and the critical types, so far as they love the Word of God and submit 
to the authority of Jesus Christ. 


A. C. ZENOs. 
McCorMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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EASTERN CHRISTENDOM. 


THAT there is a growing interest in oriental Christianity is evident 
from the number and quality of books bearing on the subject, now 
appearing from the press, and also from the fact that eastern scholars 
are beginning to apply scientific methods to the problems of ecclesi- 
astical history. From the fifth to the eighth century Christendom was 
gradually sundered into two great branches, which finally ceased to feel, 
or indeed to have, any vital relations with each other. During these 
centuries the eastern church was likewise breaking up into a half-dozen 
fragments. Theological controversy, racial antipathy, and the spread 
of Islam destroyed the sense of unity, and oriental Christendom lay 
bruised and bleeding from every pore. The orthodox imperial church 
alone retained any great vitality. Its chief service was the conversion 
of Russia and the preservation of the Greek language and literature. 
But the crusades dealt it a cruel blow, and the Ottoman Turk com- 
pleted its overthrow. Since the capture of Constantinople in 1453 
oriental Christianity has had a retrograde existence, if we except Rus- 
sia. The Nestorian church, it is true, for several centuries zealously 
spread the faith in central Asia and sustained a vigorous patriarchate 
on the Tigris. But the curse of Islam finally pervaded its life and 
blighted its future. 

The present disintegrate condition of oriental Christendom can be 
explained and understood only by tracing the history of each branch 
of the eastern church from the days of controversy and schism until 
now. And the reintegration of oriental Christianity and of Chris- 
tendom as a whole will come only from a sympathetic study and appre- 
ciation of the struggles and trials and sufferings of each separate 
branch. History is the great teacher and reconciler. And sympathetic 
history is beginning to be written. Kyriakos’s Geschichte der orientali- 
sthen Kirchen,* though strongly suspicious of the motives of the Roman 
papacy, and plainly partial to the Orthodox church, preserves in 
general a balanced judgment and portrays the history of the various 
branches of the Eastern church after the fall of Constantinople in a 
sympathetic manner. His German translator, Dr. Erwin Rausch, has 
done western students a great service by the publication of the work 
now before us.*. The book is mainly an interpretation of the work of 


*A review of this work will be found in Vol. VII, pp. 556 ff. of this JouRNAL. 


* Kirche und Kirchen im Lichte griechischer Forschung. Von Lic. Dr. ERWIN 
RauscH. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. viii-+- 127 pages. 
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the Athens church historian. Our author sketches briefly the efforts 
of Greek historians since the fall of Constantinople, and then describes 
the sources of the “’ExxAnoworiy ‘Iorwpia” of Kyriakos whom he 
calls “der Hauptvertreter der modernen griechischen Kirchenhistorik.” 
One of the most interesting chapters of the work before us treats of the 
“ development of orthodox ecclesiastical doctrine” (pp. 29 ff.) The sec- 
tion opens with an exposition of the influence of “ apddocts,” which 
Kyriakos defines “ eva: wav, 6 te mdvrore, mavtaxod Kal mapa mavrwv ém- 
reWy.” This faith is the ever-living consciousness of the church. It 
unfolds as time goes on, and becomes more fully understood and 
more accurately defined, yet the substance remains unchanged. “Die 
Lehre unserer Kirche,” says Kyriakos, “ist nicht in allen ihrer Ein- 
zelheiten durch die alten Vater und die Skumenischen Synoden 
begrenzt, wie dies in der rémischen Kirche durch das tridentinische 
Konzil und die papstlichen Dekrete der Fall ist; deswegen geniesst 
die theologische Wissenschaft bei uns mehr Freiheit als in der 
papstlichen Kirche.” Our author next describes the influence of 
philosophy upon the Christian faith, as that is understood by Kyri- 
akos, who declares: “6 xpurriamopos cvverAjpwoe tiv dpxaiav é\AnviKhy 
gr0c0¢giav.” Neoplatonism, the Aristotelian philosophy, the mystic 
theology, and modern philosophical movements are specifically treated. 
Dr. Rausch then passes to an exposition of the relation of the Ana- 
tolian church to the Romish church, as conceived by Kyriakos. ‘The 
arrogance of the papacy” is declared to be the real cause of the final 
schism in the church. “Photios war der Mann der die anatolische 
Kirche von der Tyrannei des Papstes rettete. Ohne ihn war diese 
verloren, die wapadéces und der Latinismus angenommen.” Islam and 
the Anatolian Church, and Protestantism and the Greek church, com- 
plete the treatment. 

Dr. Karl Beth® deals particularly with the Greek, Armenian, and 
Coptic churches. The author aims to give us a picture of the pres- 
ent condition of these churches, their outer relations, their varying 
conceptions of Christianity, and the prevailing types of piety found 
among them. Part I treats of the organization and administrative life 
of the patriarchates of Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem; and describes the constitution of the Orthodox autonomous 
churches of Hellas, Cyprus, Bulgaria, Servia, and of the remaining Dan- 
ubian provinces. It also deals with the smaller Orthodox churches — 


3 Die orientalische Christenheit der Mittlemeerlinder. Von Lic. Dr. KARL BETH. 
Berlin: Schwetschke, 1902. xvi-+ 427 pages. 
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Armenian, Coptic, and Abyssinian—and with those oriental churches 
which have from time to time been brought under the sway of Rome. 

The second part of this valuable work deals with the religious life 
of the oriental churches, describing first the inter-confessional relations 
of the various branches of oriental Christendom, and of these churches 
with Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. The cultus of the Greek 
Orthodox churches is treated under four heads: “Church Buildings,” 
“Church Year,” “Liturgy,” and “Sacraments.” Although the sketch 
is brief, it reveals the fact that Dr. Beth is thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the cultus of the Greek church, and knows how to portray 
them in a fresh and interesting way. The chapter on “Dogma and 
Piety” gives proof of patient investigation and a thorough mastery of 
the theme. Taken altogether, the work of Dr. Beth calls for the high- 
est commendation and will prove of great service to students of ori- 
ental Christendom. 

An excellent German translation, by Konrad Grass, of the intro- 
ductory portions of the two standard Russian works on dogmatics,‘ has 
recently appeared from the press. The first part consists of Makari’s 
Geschichte der rechtgliubig-dogmatischen Gottesgelehrtheit, the second 
of Silwestr’s Geschichte der dogmatischen Wissenschaft. ‘The little vol- 
ume will prove of great interest and value to westerm students of Rus- 
sian systematic theology. The two works chosen by Grass for trans- 
lation divide the Russian theological student world into two camps. 
While they differ somewhat in point of view and method of treatment, 
the historical portions in the main follow similar lines and reach similar 
results. A valuable part of this small volume consists of the alphabeti- 
cal register of works on Russian systematic theology. The catalogue 
is large, and the reader will no doubt be surprised at the scope and 
thoroughness with which many questions of theology have been treated 
by Russian writers. There is also added to the volume before us an 
alphabetical register of the present Russian theological reviews and 
current periodicals. 


Epwin Knox MITCHELL. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Historians tell us that great movements in the field of thought 
develop in silence for years, and then come to the surface at about the 
same time here and there. In like manner it has often proved that 


4 Geschichte der Dogmatik in russischer Darstellung. Von KONRAD GRASS. 
Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1902. xiv + 179 pages. 
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inventions or discoveries in technical lines or in natural science have, 
it may be in slightly different forms, been proclaimed at the same time 
by various persons. Harnack’s Das Wesen des Christentums was the 
first book in a new movement in the effort to clear up doubts and diffi- 
culties in reference to the foundations of Christianity. A large part of 
the books that followed Harnack’s in time were directly drawn forth 
by his book, and sold well because they caught his wave of popularity. 
Now a book has appeared that touches the foundations, it is true, but in 
a different way from that of Harnack and as a result of long researches. 
Bernhard Weiss, the professor at Berlin, who has done fifty years of 
theological work in the universities, and who has published during that 
period many a book about the New Testament, held his introductory 
lecture in the University of Kénigsberg, on July 27,1852. In that lec- 
ure he discussed the relations of exegesis to biblical theology. It was 
his opinion that the detailed work upon the single writings of the New 
Testament should finally be concentrated, boiled down, and digested, 
so that the manifold colors should unite in one ray of truth and light. 

During the long years of lecturing and of teaching Weiss has 
repeatedly done a certain work of this kind for students and theolo- 
gians. Now, however, he has taken it up again in a form which 
addresses itself, not merely to the circles of theology, but as well to 
every educated man.* This book is dedicated to his old friend Dr. 
Dryander, the upper court preacher at Berlin. It contains, after the 
introduction, three parts. The introduction itself begins with defining 
the essence of Christianity and passes then to treat of the nature or 
essence of revelation, of holy Scripture, and of religion and theology. 
The first of the three main divisions places before us the presup- 
positions of the salvation offered to us; namely, the essence of God, 
the essence of the world and of humanity, sin and its consequences, 
the divine government, and the preparation for salvation. The second 
division turns to the salvation offered in Christ, dealing with the Son 
of God and Son of man, the life-work of Jesus, the saving importance 
of the death of Jesus, the ascended Christ and the Spirit, and the word 
and sacraments. The third division presents the realization of salva- 
tion, discussing election and calling, saving faith and the position of 
the saved (their rank and degree), new birth and sanctification, preserva- 
tion and perfection, the church and the kingdom of God, and finally 
the end of the world. 

"Die Religion des Neuen Testamentes. Von BERNHARD WEIsS. Stuttgart und 


Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1903. xii-+-321 pages. M. 6; 
bound, M. 7.50. 
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The author is determined to let the Scriptures speak for themselves, 
and he therefore gives everywhere what almost might be called a cento 
of Scripture paraphrase. Happily the passages referred to are named 
in the text in a parenthesis; thus everyone can refer and read for him- 
self, like the Bereans. As we take the book in hand, the question pre- 
sents itself whether biblical theology advances or not, whether in the 
fifty years that Bernhard Weiss has been pondering over the New Tes- 
tament there has really been no new thing learned, whether this is pre- 
cisely the book he would have written at that first moment. The 
answer is decidedly that there has been an advance, and that this book 
is on many points different from what it would have been a half a 
century ago. The misfortune is that many of the readers of the book 
will only Jook for a confirmation of what they once learned. If they 
find a sentence in Weiss that does not agree with their own old views, 
that sentence will be at once rejected by them or explained away. On 
that plan it would not be strange if biblical theology should not advance. 

In one respect such readers will find a comfort in one observation. 
It is the custom of late years to say that the Revelation cannot be the 
work of the apostle John, or that if it be, then the gospel cannot be, 
and that one epistle or another must be attributed to a different writer 
from the one named. Here Weiss is conservative. He quotes the 
Apocalypse as well as the gospel and the epistles as from John. He 
refers to 2 Peter as readily as to 1 Peter or as to Romans. And, as far 
as single passages are concerned, he uses the end of the last chapter of 
Matthew like the rest of that gospel. The end of Mark and the story 
of the adulterous woman are of course passed over. The moment for 
the completion of the canon is (p. 37) the last quarter of the second 
century. It is interesting in this connection to see how Paul’s treat- 
ment of the Old Testament, his use of the original or of the Greek 
translation, and his free handling of it are applied by Weiss ( pp. 34-36) 
to the whole question of the canon, or of inspiration, as showing that the 
precise wording of Scripture is not to be regarded as of divine origin. 
In reference to Old Testament prophecy we are told (p. 21) that the 
office of the prophets was the interpretation of God’s revelation for the 
people, and not a supernatural communication of new truths. On 
p- 29 Weiss agrees with Lessing, that the most striking miracle could 
not confirm the truth of a doctrine, and concludes that a revelation 
shows itself to be divine in meeting our deepest religious needs and 
in making us ready and fit to do God’s will. In leaving this part of 
the discussion it is only necessary to point to pp. 54, 55, with their 
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presentation of the exegesis of dogmaticians, of rationalists, and of 
philological historians. Much as the author commends the philological 
and historical treatment of the New Testament, he insists upon it that 
no one can duly understand it who does not accept it as testimony to 
the revelation of salvation in Christ. 

If the New Testament is the message about Jesus, then the view 
taken of his person and work must be the heart of it all. The excite- 
ment of late years in reference to the question of the supernatural con- 
ception and birth does not affect the author. He says (p. 143) that 
the miracle of the incarnation is as little to be understood when we 
assume that the flesh and blood in which the Son of God appeared was 
supernaturally begotten, as if we assume that it was begotten according 
to the course of nature. As to the life of Jesus we learn (p. 145): 
“Nowhere do the gospels show in him a higher knowledge, surpassing 
the bounds of his time and of his nation ;” Jesus regards Psalm 110, a 
late one, as written by David, and Deuteronomy as written by Moses, 
and the book of Jonah as real history. And further, Weiss holds that 
the miracles done by him are not signs of divine might, but are com- 
mon as well to the prophets and apostles (p. 146), and even in John 
are described as the work of the Father, thus thoroughly putting aside 
the dogmatical efforts (p. 147) to make comprehensible the union of 
two natures in the man Jesus. The peculiarity of his life on earth lies 
(p. 148) in his complete knowledge of God and his full union with 
God, so that he is the most perfect revelation of the Father and knows 
exactly what God’s will is, and (p. 150) in his freedom from sin. 

Jesus, who had no divine omniscience (p. 160), did not at the 
opening of his work on earth anticipate a violent death, but reached a 
knowledge of it as the opposition to him increased. His death was, 
however, not the punishment of the innocent for the guilty (p. 166), 
even though he calls it a redemption, and as little is it the condition 
(p. 175) upon which God forgives sin and foregoes punishing. His 
death, viewed by believers as the means of reconciliation’and as the 
price of redemption, makes it possible for God (pp. 176, 177) to let 
the punishment fall away and to exercise his gracious forgiveness. 

If the discussions of late have turned largely upon the above- 
mentioned question of the miraculous birth, they have as well directed 
themselves to the question of the resurrection. It will here be enough 
to press the one point (pp. 184, 185) that, according to Weiss, Jesus 
and the whole New Testament understand by resurrection not a return 
to earthly life, according to the pharisaic hope, but an awakening to 
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heavenly life. Weiss says: “It is accordingly incontestable, that the 
still ruling view, according to which the resurrection of Jesus was only a 
resurrection to earthly life, such as even in the Old Testament tradition 
had taken place in the case of various dead persons, and in the New 
Testament had been effected by Jesus himself several times—that this 
view irrecoverably does away with the totally unique signification which 
the whole New Testament attributes to the resurrection of Christ.” 
Weiss insists upon it, accordingly, that the appearances of Jesus to the 
disciples must be placed upon a level with the appearance to Paul, just 
as Paul himself places them. 

It is then a necessary consequence of this, when we read (p. 186) 
that “the conception of a special miracle in which Jesus in his earthly 
body ascended into heaven is contrary to Scripture.” From the moment 
of the resurrection on, Jesus was in his heavenly body (p. 187): “His 
resurrection is his ascension in Jesus’ words as well as in the whole apos- 
tolic preaching.” Even if the expression “God-Man” does not occur 
in the New Testament, Weiss thinks that it fits the ascended Jesus, but 
he deprecates the carrying back of this term into the earthly life of the 
Son of man. 

In the presentation of the view of the New Testament touching 
the Spirit, Weiss finds it hard to understand how people continue to 
refer to the Spirit in the New Testament as a person, and shows (pp. 
197, 198) how in even the most frequently quoted passages there is no 
possibility of the personal conception. 

Baptism is taken by Weiss, as by others, to have originally been 
immersion. He begins his discussion of it with the words: “The rite 
of immersion” (p. 204). He further (p. 211) considers it beyond 
doubt that in the New Testament period only adults were baptized. 
Proceeding from these two points, he then explains the passage to 
sprinkling and to infant baptism. 

When the Lord’s Supper comes to be spoken of, Weiss insists upon 
it (pp. 208,209) that Jesus does not compare his body with the bread or 
his blood with the wine. Jesus intends to show the disciples that his 
death, which he then saw to be approaching, was not to be viewed 
by them as a gloomy fate, but as a means for the divine gift of salvation. 
Bread is broken to be distributed to the participants in the feast; his 
body is to be broken in death that they may personally partake of his 
salvation. 

That is enough to show the mass of interesting material contained 
in this volume. The reader will think of many another point: elec- 
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tion, reward, second coming. One of the great virtues of this book 
is its concentration of New Testament theology into one short view. 
Christianity passes rapidly before the reader’s eyes in one clear picture. 
It is, of course, necessary that the proof-texts should be named, yet it 
would be a good thing, if it were only possible in a business way, if 
the text could be given as one clear essay in another edition, an edition 
for cursory reading. This book should be translated into English, but 
by a good translator, not by a beginner. Perhaps in the translation 
the proof-texts could be given in an appendix, page for page, but the 
essay itself should then contain no numbers or signs. The texts for 
the page in order would be clear enough. 

Schleiermacher said that practical theology was the crown of theol- 
ogy. Hewasright. Bernhard Weiss has written for years theological 
books of all kinds, and especially commentaries, and in his short com- 
mentary to the whole New Testament with his own Greek text he has 
given a handbook for theological students. But now he should crown 
it all with a popular commentary, accompanying the German text, and 
that not too short a commentary. The church itself should have a 


share in his ripe work. 


CasPAR RENE GREGORY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LEIPZIG. 


THE BOOKS OF KINGS. 


Ir was a complaint of the elder Delitzsch, twenty-five years ago, 
that modern Old Testament criticism criticised too much, and con- 
structed too little. This has often been re-echoed since. But, of 
course, construction has from the first been its logical aim. Whether 
this work was delayed too long can be fairly determined only in view 
of the obstacles to be cleared away, and with some appreciation of the 
difficulties which the fresh constructions involve. Now, at all events, 
the work is going on quickly. The literature of Old Testament study, 
particularly in English, has been transformed within twenty years— 
almost within ten. 

The books of Kings were not among the first to receive systematic 
attention, although the surprising light from the monuments led to 
many discussions of certain parts. Old Testament history was rewritten, 
and Old Testament histories published, from the modern point of view, 
before a complete treatment of the- historical documents of the royal 
period was in the hands of students. Until the appearance of Ben- 
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zinger’s Kdnige in 1899, and Kittel’s in 1900, there was no commentary 
on Kings in any language which a modern teacher could commend 
to his pupils with real satisfaction. Burney’s* is the first of such 
books in English. ar 

I must at once qualify this remark by saying that it is not precisely 
a commentary, as the term is generally understood. The textual and 
the grammatical predominate, as the title suggests. There is more 
remark upon the structure and composition of the book than the title 
really demands, though none too much for the student’s good. Of 
historical discussion there is very little. The scope and manner of Mr. 
Burney’s work are, in a word, modeled upon Professor Driver’s /Votes 
on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel, with some modifications in 
detail. 

He shows the training of a sound school. The thorough philo- 
logical knowledge, dispassionate observation, accuracy, intellectual 
caution, sobriety and calmness of judgment, which give Professor 
Driver his commanding influence in the Old Testament study of Great 
Britain at the present time, work their work through his books, but 
also through the pupils whom he trains. Such younger men as C. F. 
Burney, G. A. Cooke, A. E. Cowley, G. B. Gray, J. F. Stenning—to 
name no others— have learned the solid worth of his method, and use 
it, to the advantage of scholarship, in various individual combinations. 
“To his teaching and example,” Mr. Burney modestly says in his 
preface, “is due most of what may be of value in this book.” This 
does not mean borrowing, or imitation, but inwrought habits of treat- 
ment. The result is an excellent book for students. A careful use of 
it will promote knowledge of these important historical writings, and 
aid, in turn, in the sound training of those who are to be busied with 
the Bible. It is of course highly technical, and an adequate review of 
it must share this character. 

“Notes on the Text” puts textual questions at once to the fore. 
Here we have no startling novelties, but, as the main feature, a careful 
registration of such current proposals for textual change on the basis 
of the versions, as Mr. Burney, with independent judgment, accepts. 
He heartily acknowledges and frequently specifies the work of Thenius, 
Wellhausen, Klostermann, Kamphausen, Hooykaas, Benzinger, Kittel, 

* Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings. With an Introduction and 
Appendix. By Rev. C. F. Burney, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew of 


S. John Baptist’s College, Oxford. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903; New York: 
Henry Frowde. xlviii-+- 384 pages. 
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and—especially, of course, on the building enterprises of Solomon— 
Stade. There is also discriminating inquiry into the real significance 
of the readings cited from the versions, and occasionally an entirely 
new suggestion. 

Among the less familiar changes are the following : 

1 Kings 1: 268, 722 for TH: with Luc., Klost., and Hooykaas ; vs. 28, 
the omission of the first q22n * SBD. with the same; 2:5, op" for pin"), 
with Luc., Vet. Lat., Klost., Hooykaas, and Kittel; vs. 29, the long insertion 
of LXX, Luc., after made mows, with Béttcher, Klost., and Kittel; 5:14, 
the insertion of ary) mp before mN2> with Luc., Pesh., Klost., and 
Hooykaas; 8:12, 1 3, ‘the preference of the Greek to the Hebrew form of 
Solomon’s dedicatory lines, with Wellh.; 11:23-25, the reading of LXX, 
Luc., with Klost., Benzinger, Kittel, and Oort; 13:34, D323" M735 MRUM, 
with LXX, Luc., Pesh., Thenius, Kamph., Klost., Benz., "and Kittel — we must 
surely follow these authorities also in reading “23 for “373 5— 18: ‘, 
Taga 3272 NN Ni, with Luc. and Wellh.; 19: 2, the insertion of DN 
bore "281 wry mmN , with LXX, Luc., and Thenius (but the idiom is 
questionable, and the heaping up of asseverative phrases hardly probable, c/. 
Benz.); 2 Kings 4:35, omission of ""7"\ ‘", with LXX, regarding “TM 
as dittography for 33" with Gratz; 10: 32, vip? for nixp?. with Vulg. 
and Klost.; and many more. In addition to deciding on such previous sug- 
gestions, Mr. Burney offers some of his own, such as these: 1 Kings 7 : 47, 46, 
48, the order of LXX, Luc., and the text (mainly) of Luc. (here Benz. agrees 
in part); 8: 33, the insertion of 9583) 72> before a" "25>, with Luc. 
(where, however, the parallelism of ‘Yahweh with the enemy seems doubtful) ; 
9:24, substantially the reading of LXX, Luc. (in vs. 9), the establishing of 
the daughter of Pharaoh being then (apparently) understood as co-ordinate 
with the building of Millo, and not as conditioning this building, or standing 
in any specific relation to it; 10:26, a reconstruction, incorporating part of 
5:6, on the basis of LXX, Luc., and 2 Chron. 9:25; 12:31, the insertion of 


nya". with Luc.; 19:5, nw for ITN om MMM, partly after LXX, 
Luc. (Benz. and Kittel avoid the difficulty otherwise); 2 Kings 9:25, “2 "> 
MPs} "IN "D "ON, with LXX, Luc., Pesh., and Vulg.; 17:2, “WON"2972 | 
for 4 rs pr. with Luc. (but here surely the more difficult text is “the 
original). 

An excellent feature of these discussions, pedagogically, is the 
painstaking effort to reduce the variant readings of the versions to their 
common original.* Of course, a fundamental weakness of the whole 
procedure lies in the uncertainty of the text of the versions themselves. 

2 E. g., on pp. 9, 132 ff., 141, 157, 161, 168, 177, 224. 
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For this Mr. Burney is not responsible, nor for using such materials as 
he has. The text of the Old Testament has been greatly improved by 
the judicious use of the versions even in their imperfect form, and a 
fuller apparatus in the present book would probably be bewildering, 
rather than helpful, to the student. Some sense of the limitations 
under which the versions must be used will be gathered from the intro- 
ductory remarks on “Characteristics of the Chief Ancient Versions ”— 
although we are referred to Professor Driver’s Samue/ for quite funda- 
mental matters. It would, however, be most desirable to make students 
familiar with the necessity of pushing the classification of MSS. much 
farther, and defining families more sharply, that their weight may be 
justly appreciated, before we can feel that there is really solid ground 
beneath our feet when we use the versions for a systematic reconstruc- 
tion of the Old Testament text. It is at present convenient to operate, 
in large measure, with such imposing symbols as “ LXX,” “Luc.,” and 
the rest. But the value of these symbols varies greatly. For example, 
where “Luc.” is adduced as the sole witness for a proposed reading, 


the actual MS. authority is far from being a fixed quantity, as a 
brief study of Holmes and Parsons will show. Moreover, other groups 
are waiting to be discovered and classified. We are a long way 


yet from the original LXX. We should at least begin to prepare 
our students for the science of diplomatics, in relation to the text of 
the versions. Some hints as to the relative value of the versions, alone 
and in their various combinations, would also be welcome to this end, 
and, in general, some statement of the laws of corruption and emenda- 
tion. As it is, Mr. Burney leaves these to be derived mainly from the 
specific cases, from the living teacher, or from other sources. 

As all Old Testament critics must, Mr. Burney makes occasional 
(not excessive) use of conjectural emendation : 

Thus (with Klost.) yoan is proposed for nibyaa, 1 Kings 4:16; 
D"SEDT~>D-oy is inserted after ITN in the same verse (with Klost., and, 
guardedly, Benz.); as a possibility, nSAen-nE is inserted after “21, 


6:21 (with Thenius); vss. 29, 30 are excluded from the original text (with 
Benz. and Kit.); in 7:8, while the omission of mos" (LXX) is not opposed 


(so Benz. “vielleicht’’), a corruption of it from rey after a (conjectured) 
ma is offered as an ingenious alternative ; in proposing remiss JN) . 
vs. 30, for By y=>)") TAN Burney goes with Kamph., Benz., and Kit.; 9:25, 
he agrees with Benz. in ‘thinking JUR"NN a plausible substitute for “WN SMR; : 


he follows Kamph., 10:15, in reading “M07 ND “OND for “DIND 
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“Mo pris — —but has = developed from Ra? Kit.’s suggestion, 
mi aioy=t) Dp ye Sat “aN. is worth considering ; II: 193, wir 
cuEnn> is read, with Winckler and Benz.; 12:30, he inserts (with a hint 
from Luc.) TNT "28>) dara x. before 9. z. é@., “the people 
used to go before the one to Bethel, and before the other unto Dan” (Benz. in 
part), where it would have strengthened his case if he had cited 1 Chron. 
21:30 in support of the meaning given to "p> (see Driver, New Heb. Lex., 
817a), especially since Kamph., Benz., and Kit. allow only “ march in front 
of ;”” 18: 19, he appears to agree with Wellh., Stade, Kamph., Benz., and Kit. 
in regarding nina Ja"8 TTTONT "NDI asa gloss; 22: 48, 49, he (like 
Klost., Benz., Kit.) goes with Stade in reading =>) yon i 
2 Kings 3:15, Tm is explained (with Klost.) by supposing the omission of 
the end of Elisha’s ; speech ; vs. 25, he inserts (before 4) SN To"MN ad . 
after Luc. and Klost., and then changes ran to m2» “and they harried 
Moab until her sons were left in Kirhareseth,” * but even so we miss a restrictive 
term —“‘only in K.”—and the proposal is hardly final; 6:15, he agrees with 
Klost., Kamph., Benz., and Kit. (in the main) in reading nna for nw. 
and “paa for Dip? (cf. Luc.); he has a fresh and attractive reading for 
the troublesome verse, 7:13; 9:146, he inclines (rightly) to follow Gratz in 
reading al for own. 


It cannot be made a serious criticism that Mr. Burney sometimes 
cites the moderns who agree with him, and sometimes does not, for it 
is not given to us to be complete and consistent in such matters; but 
the fact may be noted, to prevent misunderstanding. Nowhere does 
he follow slavishly : 


In some instances he maintains the Masoretic text, against the Verss. and 
other critics, as 1 Kings 3:4; 2 Kings 6:5 a/.; in 1 Kings 1:6 he does not 
quite remove the difficulty of jays (but 2 Sam. 13:21, LXX add., should 
be compared, with most moderns), and “xy (LXX dwrexddvcev), which he 
rejects, might mean “check,” “he did not check him” (after one deed, and 
prevent his going on to another); 1 Kings 10:1, he hardly maintains the 
integrity of the text; ow occurs elsewhere always with a vd. actionis ; 
and that Solomon’s fame was a result of Yahweh’s fame is improbable; 
whether some such insertion as that of Klost. a/., or the simple omission of 
‘* O55 as a gloss (Béttcher, Thenius), is to be preferred is not easy to say. 


Other features of the book claim briefer attention. Grammatical 
notes are scattered through it, many of them very useful for students: 


Not all of them command full assent. The difficult imperfect in 1 Kings 
3:4 is hardly to be explained as a frequentative. In that case the sp. 33 would 
-? 
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have to be understood of each occurrence, and the meaning would be that 
Solomon repeatedly offered one thousand burnt-offerings at Gibeon. They 
were hardly such common affairs. It seems better to take [59° of continu- 
ance, giving the setting of the following incident. It will then denote the 
duration of the period of extraordinary worship, within which fell the night of 
Solomon’s vision, vs. 5. Similarly, "39N, 1 Kings 21:6, “I was speaking 
to Naboth, and (in the course of conversation) I said,” (rather than Mr. Bur- 
ney’s “I begin to speak”); even } + eT"; 2 Kings 9:20, Mr. Burney under- 
stands of Jehu’s habit, demanding pte Ni for a (single) present event. 
But this is surely an excessive purism, as the examples in Ges.-Kau., §§ 107 f., 
Kénig, Syntax, § 1604, plainly show. In fact, the Hebrew could say “is 
driving madly” or “drives madly,” as the English can, of an event before 
one’s eyes, and this rendering adds greatly to the vividness of the passage. 
In vs. 5 I cannot think that [7g in the object-clause is an outgrowth of 
the indefinite sense of 73 (rare, by the way, in Hebrew). In 5:20 the 
explanation of ans" rhs is so phrased as to leave room for the meaning 
that “Command and let them hew,” ‘‘Command that they hew,’’ and ‘‘Com- 
mand, in order that they may hew,”’ are equivalent, and easily interchangeable. 
Most grammars treat this delicate point inadequately. It seems best (and so I 
understand Kénig, Syntax, § 361gB) to suppose that the copulative idea passes 
immediately into the idea of the object, without the intervention of the idea of 
purpose. On vs. 28, explaining the accusative of manner, often puzzling to 
beginners, a reference would have been desirable, not only to Davidson, § 70, 
but also to the enlightening passage Da., § 71, R 1, where the possibility is recog- 
nized that such a word modifying a subject may be regarded as in apposition 
with it; on the other hand, in 6:7 we hardly have a “loose apposition” (the 
references do not show like examples), but rather an accusative of specifica- 
tion; cf. Da., §71. (mia) Mm", 12:31, is explained as a collective; may 
not nia na be rather a compound noun, of which only the second 
member is pluralized (like niax ma, so Kit. )? On 20:8 Mr. Burney 
revives the view of Ewald that n> with the imperfect, after by with jussive, 
softens the energetic negative, and ‘secures an even flow to the sentence.” 
The point is an obscure one, and authorities disagree, but it seems to me 
more probable that we have here a climax, in the passage from the politer 
bx of deprecation to the more categorical 5 of prohibition. 

Explanations are sought for many difficult words: such as D'Spw. 


1 Kings 6:4 (also 7:4, of vs. 5); DMODW, 9:22; Spa, 21:10; be, 
2 Kings 5:24; and others; of peculiar interpretations may be noticed pw, 


1 Kings 20:12, as reflexive (at best doubtful, and needing at least some 
defense); 30M", vs. 33, as ‘“‘began to divine” (where “were taking the 


omens” has perhaps more in its favor; cf. 21:6; 2 Kings 3:4, above); >py, 
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2 Kings 5:24, as ‘‘citadel,” rather than “hill;’’ it would be easy to multiply 
illustrations. 

In several respects, as remarked at the beginning, Mr. Burney’s 
book over-runs—to the advantage of the student — the limits suggested 
by the title, and yet without being so full on these points as to become 
a comprehensive handbook. Thus, while we have no account of the 
title, and no statement of the relation with the books of Samuel, the 
questions of structure and composition are by no means neglected. A 
section of the introduction is devoted to this subject, and significant 
points are specially discussed, in the body of the work, as they arise. 
It is to be regretted that for the important subject of the sources, and 
the editor’s treatment of them, the student is merely referred to 
Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible, where Mr. Burney has handled these 
topics in an article. Given these sources, modern critics are substan- 
tially agreed—and Mr. Burney with them —that the books of Kings 
have taken their present Hebrew form under a threefold redaction, the 
first two controlled by the Deuteronomic and the third by the Priestly 
Code, R?* being pre-exilic (about 600 B. C.), R? exilic, and R? (far 
less important) post-exilic and provincial, not appearing in the LXX. 
The main question is as to the agency of R®* and R”*, respectively. 
Some connect, or identify, RD with the editor of the general history 
from early times, of which the books of Kings form a later section. 
Mr. Burney does not touch upon this, and indeed it would have taken 
him too far. All hold that R?* supplied the original framework, and 
that R?? added the appendix (say, from the end of 2 Kings, chap. 23), 
and worked in various other passages (e. g., 2 Kings 17:19, 20) which 
presuppose the exile of Judah. But Mr. Burney ascribes the chrono- 
logical statements, including the synchronisms, to R?*, while Benz. and 
Kit. assign the synchronisms to R*, for reasons which have weight, 
but which Mr. Burney does not discuss. He merely gives a tabular 
scheme of the synchronisms, to show the differences between MT, LXX, 
and Luc. We find in the introduction a full list of the Deuteronomic 
marks of the redaction, and these are illustrated elsewhere, ¢. g., on 
1 Kings 11:1-13. He appears to favor Winckler’s analysis of .11 : 14— 
25, with its double narrative, which Benz. adopts outright, but Kit. 
rejects. He treats with fulness and care 11: 26-43; 12: 1-24, and 
notes the superiority of the LXX version, while he differs from Benz. 
in judging LXX 12: 24d-/ as inferior to MT 11:194 ff. He presents 
the “ Narratives of the Northern Kingdom” (beginning with 1 Kings, 
chap. 17) with a special and discriminating introduction, and through- 
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out there are many remarks and brief discussions which keep the stu- 
dent’s interest alive, and quicken his perception for the structural 
marks of the composition. I cannot refrain from calling especial 
attention to the strong and, in part, quite fresh argument for diversity 
of authorship of 1 Kings, chaps. 20 and 22, on the one hand, and 
2t, on the other, and unity of the authorship of 1 Kings, chap. 21, 
and 2 Kings 9: 1—10: 27. 

The point of view of a student of history, as well as of language and 
literary monuments, is taken from time to time. One misses a sum- 
mary statement of the value of Kings as history, and here, of course, 
the lack of a treatment of the sources, and of the chronology from the 
historical side, is felt. Historical notes are relatively full in connec- 
tion with the fall of the northern kingdom, and with Hezekiah’s reign, 
and the appendix reproduces—as a work of supererogation, one would 
almost think—the Mesha’ and Siloam inscriptions, together with 
(transliterated) extracts from Shalmaneser II. and Sennacherib. Be- 
sides these, we have two plates (pp. 91, 92), illustrating the Mi2iD2 of 
1 Kings 7:27 ff., from the bronze stands of Larnaka and Enkomi. 
There are also many incidental remarks on topography, the identifica- 
tion of place-names, deities, and the like. 

This review may be brought to a close by the consideration of one 
or two details of historical interest. It is not quite clear whether Mr. 
Burney regards 1 Kings 11: 26—43 as originally belonging to the nar- 
rative of Solomon’s reign. In any case, the position that the history 
of the division is from a Judaean hand (Wellh., Stade) seems unten- 
able ; all blame is ascribed to Rehoboam, and the right of Israel to a 
free choice of king (after David and Solomon) is assumed. Both these 
facts point strongly to an Israelitish origin (so Benz., Kit.). The 
northern Musri is adopted to explain 2 Kings 7:6, and (less confi- 
dently, ¢f Kénig) 1 Kings 10:28; but Winckler’s extravagances 
regarding an Arabian Musri are absent. That at least three sources 
are to be distinguished in 2 Kings 18: 13, 17—20:19 appears certain. 
Among the difficult problems furnished by these passages the most 
familiar relates to the “fourteenth year of Hezekiah,” 18:13. Mr. 
Burney, like Benz. and Kit., resigns this date without a pang! To me 
it seems so probable that a date of such signal importance would be 
preserved, and 714 for Hezekiah’s accession makes Ahaz’s dates so 
much easier, that I would sooner yield many other things, ¢. g., the 
originality of 20:6, and by all means the synchronism of the sixth year 
of Hezekiah with the ninth of Hoshea (vs. 10). Rather than abandon 


y 
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it I would even accept whatever difficulty there is in supposing the 
accession of Sennacherib (705 B. C.), the sickness of Hezekiah, his 
incipient revolt (which certainly needed physical vigor to promise 
success), and the embassy from Merodach Baladan to have been all con- 
nected in time. 

Even the most serious review of a work so abounding in details 
must pass over by far the greater part of it. I hope enough may have 
been given to indicate the grounds for the opinion that, viewed as a 
whole, although{Mr. Burney’s book is not quite a complete commen- 
tary, it offers{very much;to the student, and especially the English and 
American student, which up to the present has never been so accessible 
to him, and sets before him an example of patient, deliberate, well- 
informed, and candid inquiry. It cannot fail to stimulate and to 
instruct those who work with it, and to pave the way for a more intel- 
ligent and thoroughgoing appreciation of this central historical docu- 
ment of the OldTestament. One may differ from Mr. Burney here 
and there, but he has made himself indispensable for students of the 
books of Kings. 

eee Francis BRown. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New York. 


MARTINEAU, {THES MAN AND THE THINKER. 


PROBABLY no#men in the English-speaking world were better fitted 
to tell us about Professor Martineau than the authors of this work,’ 
occupying as they do, after long years of most intimate relationship 
with their hero, the academic positions which he himself had held. As 
a biographyfin§ two} volumes of a man whose career extended over 
nearly a century, little is left to be desired, and yet we could wish for 
a work withEmore of the literary finish which the great subject of the 
sketch always used in his writings. 

Book I ‘details}with clearness and accuracy the leading facts of the 
busy life, while Book} II,fby Professor Upton, treats of the “ Philoso- 
phy” of Martineau. The sources used included the “ Biographical 
Memoranda” written by Martineau in 1877, and “severe selections from 

* The Life and Lettersof Fames Martineau, LL.D.,S.T.D.,etc. By JAMES Drum- 
MOND, M.A., LL.D., Hon. Lit.D., Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; and a 
Survey of His Philosophical Work by C. B. Upton, B.A., B.Sc., Professor of Philosophy 
in Manchester College, Oxford. Two vols. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1902. 
vii + 972 pages. 
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the mass of letters at command,” so that a large part of the narrative 
is autobiographical. Little attempt is made to criticise, the aim is 
rather to present as objectively as possible the subject of the sketch. The 
treatment of some of the events of his life is surprisingly meager, until 
we compare the space at hand with the long and rapid succession of 
things in the life which seem worthy of record. The correspondence 
chosen for publication is very illuminative, as Dr. Martineau’s letters 
covered apparently the entire field of his thought. 

In 1805 James Martineau began his life in Norwich, a city dis- 
tinguished for its literature and music, and died in 1900. The stock 
was French Huguenot. The traditional calling was surgery. Entrance 
into Britain was made in 1685 by the ancestors. The father was a plain 
business man, of whom the daughter Harriet wrote: ‘the most unselfish 
of men, who never spoke of his own feelings and always considered 
others.” The mother was a woman of “rare capacity, nobleness, and 
wisdom.” The training of the family of which James was a member was 
severely Puritan. James was, as a child, delicate, grave, and thoughtful, 
and confessed that his childhood was not happy. Theologically the 
household was Unitarian. 

His education began in the Norwich public schools. His impres- 
sions gained here were such that he was never afterward a friend of the 
public-school system. After this he was the private pupil of Mr. 
Madge, the Unitarian pastor in Norwich, and in 1819-21 was under Dr. 
Lant Carpenter, in Bristol. In this formative period of life these 
years were of vast importance to young Martineau. Dr. Carpenter’s 
one characteristic was profound moral feeling and a reverence for duty 
and right. He taught prominently the two lines of connection between 
God and the world, the causal and the moral, which occupied so large 
a place later in Martineau’s Weltanschauung. 

Inheriting an aptitude for scientific work, young Martineau was 
apprenticed to a machinist at Derby for three years, but was not satis- 
fied. The death of a beloved cousin turned him toward the ministry. 
Seeking a theological training, he turned to Manchester New College, 
a resort of the Unitarians, the national universities being closed to dis- 
senters. Rev. Charles Wellbeloved, Rev. John Kenrick, and William 
Turner were among his most influential teachers. Five years—‘a ves- 
tibule of well-directed years” with “few outward changes ”— were spent 
here. 

After schoo] days were over, Martineau held a position as teacher 
for three years in Dr. Carpenter’s school in Bristol, where he listened 
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to Robert Hall’s preaching and found in him the “ contagious eleva- 
tion of a powerful mind” who “influenced men not by addressing 
them, but by thinking aloud before them.” “These years” said 
Martineau, in a letter at ninety years of age, “were years of most 
rapid growth.” In 1828 he began the pastorate in Dublin as assistant 
to Dr. Philips in a Presbyterian church which had embraced Unitarian- 
ism. The ordination which soon followed his arrival in Dublin called 
for an address which is of importance in estimating the man at twenty- 
three years of age. He regards Jesus Christ as “ mediator between 
God and man, who was appointed to produce by his life, and more pecu- 
liarly by his death, an unprecedented change in the spiritual condition 
of mankind, and to open a new and living way of salvation ;” as the 
“chosen representative of the Most High, in whom dwelt all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily;” and “not to honor him as we honor 
the Father is to violate our allegiance to him as the Great Captain of 
our salvation.” 

The years in Dublin were busy years with tutoring and pastoral 
work. In 1831 he resigned rather than accept the grant of state funds. 
The following year he was called to Paradise Street Chapel in Liver- 
pool, as co-pastor with Rev. John Grundy. In the next sixteen years 
Martineau’s thinking changed very rapidly, largely under Dr. Chan- 
ning’s influence. This was an intensely active period of his life, with 
magazine writing, lecturing, preaching. Dissatisfaction with the older 
form of Unitarianism which was based upon necessity and the association 
philosophy arose in the early part of this ministry. 

In 1836 appeared Martineau’s first systematic treatise, Zhe Rationale 
of Religious Inquiry. It sought to show that 
the last appeal in all researches into religious truth must be to the judgment 
of the human mind . . . . and against these judgments Scripture cannot have 
any authority, for upon its authority they themselves decide. 

The “ Liverpool controversy” was an event of vast importance in the 
world of religious thought as well as in the biography of James Marti- 
neau. Thirteen clergymen of the Church of England were ranged 
against three Unitarian ministers — James Martineau, J. H. Thom, and 
Henry Giles. There was no public debate from the same platform, but 
each party lectured to all who came to hear. The positions taken by 
the Martineau party are now largely common views among all classes 
of believers. ‘The following quotation well expresses them : 

We believe no less than you in an infallible revelation (though, had we 
the misfortune to doubt it, we might be in the sight of God neither better nor 
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worse than yourselves); you in a revelation of an unintelligible creed to the 
understanding; we in a revelation of moral perfection and the spirit of duty 
to the heart; you in the revelation of the metaphysics of Deity; we in the 
revelation of the character and providence of the Infinite Father; you ina 
redemption which saves the few and leaves with hell the triumph after all ; 
we in a redemption which shall restore to all at length the image and immor- 
tality of God ; we do reserve, as you suggest, a sort of inspiration for the 
founder of Christianity. A sort as much higher than your cold, dogmatical, 
scientific inspiration as the intuitions of conscience are higher than the 
predications of logic, and the free spirit of God than the petty precision of 
men, 

Martineau delivered five lectures. In these he accepts miracles, but 
regards them as “awakening facts,” not proof of any doctrine. He 
regards Christ as “a being so unimaginable, except by the great 
inventor of beauty and architect of nature herself, that I embrace him 
at once as having all the reality of man and the divinest inspiration of 
God.” These lectures proved to be a serious contribution to the subject 
under discussion rather than mere passing controversial pamphlets. 
The tone on the Unitarian side was courteous ahd kind; less so on the 
other side. 

When in 1840 Manchester New College, at the time the unique 
representative of free teaching and free learning in England, was 
removed to Manchester, Dr. Martineau was elected professor of mental 
and moral philosophy. 

The direction of change in Martineau’s thought in these years may 
be seen by comparing the Rationale as it appeared in 1836 and in the 
second edition in 1845. Inthe former he said that, should the attempts 
of the German Rationalists to reduce the facts of the evangelical his- 
tory to common events be successful, the gospel falls. “Nor is there 
any intelligible sense in which one who thinks that the preternatural 
may be thus banished from the birth and infancy of our faith can con- 
tinue to take the name of Christian.” In the second edition he treats 
the difference of opinion respecting the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity as “not very serious.” In an appreciative criticism of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold, he says: “In his view of Christianity there is nothing 
to which, with very slight modification of language, we should not 
readily assent.” He looked with strongest repugnance on the attempt 
to render Christianity independent of the individuality of Christ, and 
could 
find no rest in any view of Revelation short of that which pervades the fourth 
gospel, and which is everywhere implicated in the folds of the Logos doctrine; 
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that it is an appearance, to beings who have something of a divine spirit within 
them, of a yet diviner without them, leading them to the divinest of all that 
embraces them both. 


As to the forensic scheme of vicarious atonement, Martineau was 
particularly hostile : 

To accept the offer of such a doctrine would be unworthy a noble heart, for 

he who would not rather be damned than to escape through the sufferings of 
innocence and sanctity is so far from the qualifications of a saint that he has 
not even the magnanimity of Milton’s Fiend. 
Martineau’s view of moral perfection in Christ came out in his contest 
with Professor Newman, his associate in Manchester New College. 
Martineau rests his Christianity on the moral perfection of Christ; but 
moral perfection consists in entire fidelity to a trust and no hyper- 
physical nature or endowment is an indispensable condition of a sinless 
life. As to the fundamental idea of Christendom, it is “the ascent, 
through conscience, into communion with God.” 

Martineau’s feelings about the Unitarian movement at various times 
are very significant. At no time did he seem very hopeful or enthusi- 
astic. He always opposed the separate organization of the Unitarian 
church. He was willing to accept the name “ Unitarian” as descriptive 
of a certain type of theology, and as applicable to individuals who 
held that theology, but he believed it was improperly applied to a 
church in which there had been and might still bea progressive change 
of theological conviction. 

From 1853, the time of the removal of Manchester New College to 
London, to 1857, Martineau went twice a week to the college from 
Liverpool to lecture. In 1857 he resigned Hope Street and removed 
to London upon his election to a full professorship. This was the close 
of his active ministry and his entrance, at the age of fifty-two, upon 
more exclusively scholastic pursuits. 

From 1857 to 1869 Rev. J. J. Tayler, whom Martineau called the 
English Schleiermacher, and James Martineau were intimately asso- 
ciated in the work of giving instruction. In February, 1859, Marti- 
neau accepted the office of ministering to Portland Street Chapel, 
which after two years was left to his sole charge. Here he ministered 
until 1872. This was his last work in the pulpit, and a word as to his 
idea of the ministry should be said. His aim was always to separate, 
yet combine the prophetic and teaching functions of the Christian 
ministry. ‘The hours set apart for public worship should be abso- 
lutely surrendered, as seems to me, to devout thought and utterance and 
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the consecration of human life by divine affections, and as a rule I 
could never, without feeling myself guilty of an abuse, treat the pulpit 
as a lecturer’s platform for didactic exposition, critical discussion, or 
philosophical speculation.” Christianity is, in his mind, a 

divine dispensation for bringing men into conscious union with the Holiest of 
All; with the Father through the Son. A church is an institution embodying 
and applying the distinctly Christian requisites to this end——-the dying away 


to sin and self and the rising into strength, goodness, and love by filial sur- 
render to the perfect will. 


In all the realm of practical or theoretical theology there was 
scarcely an author or system or a view which Dr. Martineau did not, 
at some time, bring to the test of his keen, critical judgment. Few of 
his opinions are more interesting than his estimate of the prayer-book. 

The prayer-book model of worship is the product of a religion radically 
different from the nonconformist. The basis and regulative idea of the church 
service are supplied from a sacerdota/ religion Accordingly the service 
opens with deprecation and penitence ... . and not till the priest has in 
virtue of this pronounced his absolution, can God be asked to “ open our lips 
that we may show forth his praise.”” The nonconformist order, the natural 
human order, is where the pious affections follow one another as they kindle 
and deepen in the course of meditation and prayer. By this rule the peni- 
tential part of devotion lies far on in the interior recesses of worship. How 
can it indeed be expected that a whole congregation should in an instant 
swing itself into an attitude of mind, of which the language of the prodigal 
son, in the very crisis of his agony, should be the appropriate expression ? 
. . » » Of communion between the divine and human spirit there is no trace. 
It is the worm in the dust before the Almighty. 


On the decease of Dr. Tayler, Professor Martineau, in his sixty- 
fifth year, was made principal of Manchester College. He was in his 
best and growing years in intellect, and Mrs. Tennyson wrote of him at 
that time, “Dr. Martineau came. He struck us as having a wonderful 
and subtle mind; he is mournful and tender looking —a noble gentle- 


” 


man.” It was about this time when the first recognition of academic 
rank came to him. Americans had long been among his warmest 
admirers, and in 1872 Harvard bestowed upon Martineau its LL.D. 
Men were just beginning to see that the “ mischievous heretic was after 
all the ablest living defender of a spiritual conception of the universe.” 
Three years later Leyden honored Martineau with S.T.D. In 1884 
came D.D. from Edinburgh University; and at the last the prophet, 
when bent with eighty-three years, was recognized by Oxford, honoris 
causa, with D.C.L. 
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Dr. Martineau had left the pulpit in 1872, partially retired from 
college work in 1874; now, ten years after, all college duties were 
resigned, and from 1885 to 1900 was spent in studious retirement. 
Much of the time now was spent in literary work which he had always 
longed to see accomplished. The results of a life of study were 
gathered into A Study of Religion (1888), The Seat of Authority in 
Religion (1890), four volumes of Essays (1891), and Zypes of Ethical 
Theory (third edition, 1891). The address on his eighty-third birthday, 
prepared by Professor Knight, and bearing the signatures of six hundred 
and fifty leaders from the most opposite quarters of the literary, scien- 
tific, political, and religious world, is probably unique in the annals of 
scholarship. One paragraph reads thus: 


You have taught your generation that both in politics and in religion there 
are truths above party, independent of contemporary opinion, which cannot 
be overthrown, for their foundations are in the heart of man. You have 
shown that there may be an inward unity transcending the divisions of the 
Christian world, and that the charity and sympathy of Christians are not to be 
limited to those who bear the name of Christ; you have sought to harmonize 
the laws of the spiritual with those of the natural world, and to give to each 
their due place in human life. You have preached a Christianity of the spirit 
and not of the letter, which is inseparable from morality; you have spoken of 
a hope beyond this world; you have given rest to the minds of many. 


Tennyson, Browning, Jowett, M. Miiller, J. R. Lowell, Lecky, J. R. 
Seeley, Edwin Arnold, F. W. Newman, E. Renan, Stopford Brooke, 
and Sir John Lubbock were among the eminent names which were 
appended to the address. 

We could wish for a fuller treatment of the philosophical work of 
Martineau than is given in the last half of Vol. II, but the great num- 
ber of letters and the incidents of life bearing directly upon every 
question of his deeper thinking enable the reader to glean the essen- 
tials of his system. It is the inner history of Martineau that is inter- 
esting ; his development is easy to trace, and we wish that the author 
had given it to us with greater clearness and sympathy. 

During the earlier life of Martineau what philosophical interest 
existed in Britain was divided between the Hartleyan empirical schools 
and the Scottish school of common-sense. The former controlled 
in Manchester New College in the York period. Martineau was an 
ardent advocate of the necessarian theory of the will and a quasi- 
mechanical theory of the universe, until his attempt to make it clear to 
pupils, when he became aware of its incompatibility with moral and 
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religious sentiment. In the first eight years of his Liverpool ministry 
the works of Victor Cousin, Maine de Biran, and Sir William Hamil- 
ton aided in a process which proved to be his philosophical conversion. 
When Dr. Channing heard the news, he wrote to Martineau: “ Nothing 
for a long time has given me so much pleasure. I have felt that this 
doctrine with its natural connection was a millstone around the neck 
of Unitarianism in England.” Martineau says of himself: “I breathed 
more freely. It was an escape from the logical cage into the open air.” 

Martineau’s constructive philosophy begins with the interpretation 
of the experience of the sense of effort and the feeling of resistance of 
the outside world. The former reveals immediately the existence of 
self as an active principle ; and the latter, of the not-self as a corre- 
sponding active principle resisting the self; and as we are conscious of 
effort as the result of will, we necessarily assume that what opposes us 
is also a self-conscious will. The self knows itself to be a cause, and 
thus derives the idea of causation. There arises here also the antithesis 
of the “here” and the “not-here,” or “there,” giving us the idea of 
space —the idea of cause thus coming before the idea of space. But 
both time and space have objective validity and possess in his phil- 
osophy the same real character which they do in the spontaneous 
judgments of mankind. 

His theory of knowledge, which is found in Book I of A Study 
of Religion, is in the main Kantian. Our knowledge has two sources 
—the senses which give us insight into the order of phenomena, and 
the intuitions of the mind which acquaint us with the metaphysical 
causes Or noumena to whose activity phenomena are due. Kant was 
wrong, he thinks, in holding, with Hume, that causality was ascertained 
by study of the relation between spatial phenomena. Our trustworthy 
intuitions inform us of our personal causality, and this gives us the idea 
of causality in general. They also assure us of our moral freedom, 
and no inferences drawn from phenomenal sequences can avail to over- 
rule these ultimate pronouncements of our rational moral nature. 
Thus Martineau seeks in his epistemology to vindicate the true causal- 
ity and moral freedom of the human will. He then goes on to extend 
this idea of causal volition until it covers and explains the nature and 
activity of the eternal cause and ground of the universe. Unlike Kant, 
who regarded the space-idea as only a subjective form, Dr. Martineau 
maintains that the very circumstance that we cannot think space away 
is a valid reason for believing that it exists objectively, though he did 
not regard this belief as absolutely essential to his philosophy of 
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religion. In short, the Martineau theory of knowledge is the common- 
sense theory, learned in the school of Hamilton, which amounts to the 
dictum that our faculties are to be trusted. 

It is in the development and use of the metaphysical idea of cause 
that the crux of Martineau’s entire system lies. Having in his 
epistemology rescued it from the uncertainty and skepticism of the 
phenomenaiists, it is here he seeks to find a satisfactory answer to the 
fundamental questions of the philosophy of religion. A thorough 
investigation of the conception of causal relation in philosophy con- 
vinces Martineau that only the antecedents that possess a dynamical char- 
acter can really satisfy the idea of causation. The “feeling of operative 
will” or the “sense of effort” which we are conscious of putting forth 
compels us to believe that will exerts power, and wherever we see 
material objects move, since the mind asks for a non-phenomenal cause 
for every phenomenon, and as we know of only one noumenal cause, 
namely will, we must regard these movements as the result of exerted 
will. Will, therefore, equals causality. All will is cause and all cause 
is will, and all energy is at bottom will. The first cause is will, and 
there are no unconscious “second causes.” ‘The sole causes in the uni- 
verse are God and rational beings endowed by him with causality. 

A more able defense of a philosophical position has seldom been 
made in the nineteenth century than is made of this theory. Ripe 
scholarship, all the acumen of a mind trained in three-quarters of a 
century of accurate scholastic work, and a literary style which fascinates 
the reader, have made the presentation one which will be read, whether 
one accepts the writer’s conclusion or not. As to the validity of the 
system, psychologists and philosophers do not agree as to this “sense 
of effort.” The biographer, Professor Upton, defends the theory as 
Martineau uses it, quoting Professors James and Baldwin, as also Pro- 
fessor Zeller, W. B. Carpenter, and others. James can with greater 
propriety be quoted on the other side.” Miinsterberg, both in the Wi/- 
lenshandlung (1888), and in the Psychologie (1900), and Sigwart in 
Kleine Schriften, Vol. 11, p. 131, and Kiilpe in his Psychology (sec. 77), 
all regard the “ feeling of effort” as an illusion. What we get is not the 
sense of power being exerted, but the pain or weariness resulting from 
the muscular exertion carried to the brain by the afferent nerves, but 
with which the efferent nerves have nothing todo. Any idea, as James 
has shown, tends to realize itself in action without any direct conscious 
volition, if not inhibited by some other idea, and the existence of an act 

*See his Principles of Psychology, Vol. Il, p. 449. 
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of will essentially different in nature from the spontaneous rushing into 
action of an idea is questioned by not a few psychologists. If Mar- 
tineau’s psychological analysis is not correct, then the superstructure of 
his system must seek some other foundation. His theory of the free- 
dom of the will—viz., that man, as proved by the fact of deliberate 
conscious choice, is endowed by God with a given amount of power to 
use as he will, and is constituted a cause of phenomena through the 
self-individuation of the First Cause— must appear very questionable ; 
and the theism, which is substantiated by the application and develop- 
ment of the metaphysical idea of cause as the manifestation of will, 
by the study of nature through which the Godhead is shown to be 
intelligent, and by an investigation of the moral consciousness where 
he is shown to be moral, loses its show of finality. 

Yet this last part of Martineau’s work has been called the greatest 
product of his genius. Through the “dualism of perception,” as he 
terms it, we get knowledge of ourselves and of a lower-than-ourselves, 
or the external world; and through the “dualism of conscience” we are 
introduced to a metaphysical reality higher than ourselves, viz., that 
which exerts its authority over us and tells us “this is better than that.” 
Thus a causal power is revealed to us in the world of matter, and a 
moral law is revealed in our consciousness. That these two causalities 
emanate from one metaphysical center is shown by many marks, but 
especially by the fact that the physical universe co-operates with the 
moral law in enforcing discipline and administering retribution. 
Nature’s apparent cruelty and disregard of pain, and the facts of death 
and evil, are ably discussed, and all that contemporary science can con- 
tribute to the subject is brought to bear, making one of the best apolo- 
getics for the system of things as they are that the English language 
contains. His defense of immortality is the last part of Study of 
Religion, and is as strong a case as has been made out by philosophical 
methods. 

There is little space to mention his ethics. It is intuitional. He 
calls it “‘ideo-psychological,” indicating that ethics has a special ter- 
ritory of its own in man’s inner life, and is not dependent on the sen- 
sational, intellectual or the zsthetic divisions of psychological phe- 
nomena. Hetero-psychological ethics interprets ethics as the outcome 

.of man’s sensational experience, as do the systems of Hobbes, Mill, 
and Bain; or as explicable from the intellectual intuition of the mind, 
as those of Cudworth, Clark, and Price; or as a rising out of the 
intuitive perception of the beautiful, as those of Shaftesbury and 
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Hutcheson. The unpsychological systems are either metaphysical or 
physical. Spinoza and Aristotle represent the former, Comte the latter. 
The ideo-psychological theory begins with the “broad fact stated in 
its unanalyzed form, of which ethics has to find the interpretation, that 
instinctively, as men, we have an irresistible tendency to approve and 
disapprove, to pass judgment of right and wrong.” We pass moral 
judgment only on persons and only upon the motives leading to the 
action. ‘Every action is right which in the presence of a lower prin- 
ciple follows a higher, and every action is wrong which in the presence 
of a higher principle follows a lower.” Ethics is to find out the 
relative rank of the springs of action by observing the phenomena of 
conscience. There are four classes of motive principles of our nature 
— propensities, passions, affections, sentiments. These are then set in 
the order of their moral worth by a most acute analytical study. This 
order is admitted by Professor Upton to be the relative rank which 
these springs of action assume in the spontaneous judgments of man- 
kind under the present conditions of civilization; but both Professor 
Upton’s stricture, viz., that an ethical classification of desires as 
abstracted from their object is not practicable, and Professor Sedg- 
wick’s, viz., that in any moral conflict the comparison ultimately deci- 
sive is “between the effects of the different lines of conduct to which 
these lower motives respectively prompt, considered in relation to what- 
ever we regard as the ultimate end or ends of reasonable action,” are 
valid objections to the system; and the reader, though carried along 
by Dr. Martineau’s power as a writer and as an advocate, yet comes 
from the book with the feeling that no solution of the ethical problem 
which is so luminous and easy can be a finality. The same can be said 
of his philosophy of religion. Its very completeness arouses suspicion. 
Both the ethics and the philosophy are like the man, and are the products 
of a more than usually strong moral sense; a clean-cut logical mind, and 
a strong will. The man is worth knowing, and his books are worthy of 
careful study by those who have time only for the best thinkers. 


Oro J. PRICE. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


THE MINISTER FOR THE TIMES. 


Tue author of this volume’ is an active clergyman in the great 
manufacturing district of England which has the city of Manchester 


* Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, with an Appendix on the Influence of Scien- 
tific Training on the Reception of Religious Truth. By VEN. JAMEs M. WILSON, 
D.D., Vicar of Rochdale, and Archdeacon of Manchester; Lecturer on Pastoral The- 
ology in the University of Cambridge in 1903. London: Macmillan, 1903. 
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for its center. His treatment of his subject is largely affected by this 
fact. Perhaps unconsciously to himself, the young men whom he 
addresses are in his mind not only candidates for the Christian min- 
istry, but specially for a ministry in the midst of the artisan rather than 
the agricultural population of England. Archdeacon Wilson belongs, 
it would seem, to that branch of the English church which still bears 
the impress of Arnold of Rugby, and men of his thinking. His desire 
is to show his loyalty to the national church by strengthening her “as 
a great spiritual and educating force” in the entire community. He 
glories in his church because of her generous latitude of view in the- 
ology. With the most successful bishop who has yet faced the masses 
of men and women in the great Lancashire towns— Bishop Fraser— 
the archdeacon would be willing to admit that “the difference of 
opinion which she allows to her children is the glory of our national 
church.” 

In keeping with this spirit, these lectures do not confine themselves 
to the ordinary lines of pastoral] theology. They aim to furnish to the 
young clergy “some guidance with regard to the kind of difficulties of 
belief that they would be likely to meet with in the course of an ordi- 
nary ministry, and the wisest mode of dealing with them.” Accord- 
ingly, the lecturer deals in successive addresses with pastoral theology 
in its bearing on national progress and welfare, on philosophy and 
science, and on the Bible. He also treats at length of the attitude of 
the pastor toward the church and toward his congregation, and, in the 
essay which is appended to the lectures, with the general subject of 
“Science and Theology.” We may say at once that Archdeacon 
Wilson’s book is most stimulating and suggestive. It is pre-eminently 
the work of a man of the times, fully alive to the demands of the age 
in which he lives, and most sympathetic with the intellectual and 
spiritual conditions of those to whom he speaks. ll this is evident 
from the first lecture, in which Dr. Wilson treats of the essential quali- 
fications of the pastor. What is needed, as he argues, is a working 
theology in which facts are held to be of greater importance than 
explanations. The minister as the years go on finds himself selecting 
the truths which tell for most among his people, and laying the 
strongest emphasis upon them. This is illustrated by the teaching of 
the present day on the subject of everlasting punishment. This 
dogma, if not repudiated, is no longer put in the front, because it does 
not make for righteousness. The pastor must assume the objective 
reality of God. The “loveliness of personal goodness without the 
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conviction of a divine Person” may lie back of the source of theology, 
but it is too ideal and unsubstantial to battle with moral degradation, 
indifference, and materialism. A profound sense of sin both national 
and personal is essential if the pastor’s work is to be deep and serious. 
These hard facts can be met and conquered only by a definite faith in 
a present and sympathizing Christ. 

These considerations lead the author to his second subject, which is 
“ Pastoral Theology in its Bearing on National Progress and Welfare.” 
The lecturer aims at showing that the pastor must gain increased 
power of attack, rather than rest content with present lines of defence 
(p. 4). “One of the indispensable functions of the church, and 
therefore of our ministry, should be to inspire men with a thought of 
God and man which shall be utterly inconsistent with acquiescence in 
any demoralizing condition of life.” The difficulties in the pastor’s 
way, when he attempts to better the condition of those about him, are 
many. Drunkenness, poverty, the opposition of those whom he aims to 
reform, and the indifference of those who are better off, are among the 
chief of these. The organizations that are now considered indis- 
pensable to a church which is in the midst of teeming thousands are all 
commended but above all there must be strenuous resistance of the selfish 
individualism which has given birth to socialism, as one extreme inevi- 
tably produces another. The popular English theology is degenerate 
and evanescent ; it has ‘‘come to think God so remote as to be unin- - 
telligible ;” it has settled down to a belief that God has left his world 
to educate itself and so it views with equanimity, or at all events with 
indifference, the terrible conditions under which the life of thousands 
in the city slums is passed. Against this /aissez-faire theology the 
teaching of Jesus protests, and the hope of England lies in accepting 
it and applying it to daily life. Believe this, and the conflict, as 
Carlyle said, is henceforth between faith and unfaith, and “every politi- 
cal question,” in the words of Mazzini, “‘is a religious question.” 

In dealing with “ The Pastor’s Attitude to Philosophy and Science” 
Dr. Wilson shows admirable tact and judgment. He is not one of 
those who would press into pastoral theology a complete course of 
training in the current controversies of the hour, and in all the 
sciences. Omniscience has always been a foible of the ecclesiastical 
mind, and it is not necessary that our spiritual instructors should 
encourage it. Before the preacher speaks, the lecturer counsels that 
he should know his subject. Our age is confessedly in a transitional 
state, and what we need to do is to separate the essential from the 
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non-essential (although traditional) elements of the Christian faith. 
The basis of our belief has changed. Without abandoning the histori- 
cal arguments on which we have been wont to rest, it may be that we 
shall henceforth rely still more “on an aggregate experience of a 
sonship to God, which through the historic Christ of the gospels, shall 
have become part of the inheritance and one of the axioms of the 
world.” We are not all philosophers, but we can all prize knowledge, 
keep our mind open, and believe in God and in the spiritual kingdom, 
of which we form part. The lecturer quotes with approval the words: 
“Reason uncorrected by instinct is at least as dangerous as instinct 
uncorrected by reason.” The use of the imagination in religion is 
evident enough. “Religion is the highest poetry of life: it admits to 
the region of reality.” 

The general interest in scientific questions makes it well that the 
pastor should be interested in science also. He is happy in living at a 
time when the church no longer demands a belief in a creation of six 
literal days, although the story of creation still “stimulates the religious 
awe of man in presence of the supernatural.”’ That the account of the 
Fall is not regarded as strictly historical does not affect the fact that “it 
remains a divinely appointed parable or apologue setting forth 
important truths on subjects which, as matter of history, lie outside 
our present ken.” The miraculous element cannot be eliminated from 
the gospels, but alike in the Old and New Testaments an element of 
legend has mixed with the narratives, although it might be wiser to 
speak of that element as parable rather than legend. That Christ should 
possess miraculous powers was inevitable, since he was divine. As to 
the miraculous birth of our Lord and his physical resurrection, there 
can be no question that the final word has not yet been said, but 
equally true is it that the Christ who was born into our world has 
changed the whole conception of our life, “and uplifted the whole of 
human nature from the bottom.” It is likely that this is the lecture 
which will least satisfy the spirit of the times. Its wise concessions will 
seem to be surrendering too much or else too little. Yet it is evident 
that the position assumed is the safest for one who has to deal with 
the minds of a congregation of intelligent but not deeply read people. 

In his concluding lectures (IV-VI) Archdeacon Wilson treads on 
ground which is more peculiarly Anglican than that which we have 
hitherto traversed. He discusses the pastor’s attitude toward the Bible, 
the church, and the congregation. With characteristic frankness 
he grants that the minister of the established church, by virtue of his 
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ordination vows, is not entirely master of his own thought. He is not 
entirely free to think and say what he pleases. Yet the writer holds 
that, since life involves variety, in order to do justice to the divine 
ideal he must put some limit to his obedience to his church. The 
New Testament is antedated by the Christian church, and is its prod- 
uct, not its charter. There seems to be here a confusion of terms. 
The church scarcely originated the New Testament. That came book 
by book through individuals. And, as the archdeacon fully recognizes, 
it is from the Bible that new awakenings of the divine life in men have 
come in every age. No doubt he is correct in the main in his conten- 
tion that the English church, in contrast with the Church of Rome, 
never demanded of its members faith in the infallible accuracy of the 
Bible. This is all the more matter for congratulation since inerrancy 
does not really affect the divine teaching of the Bible. It is right to 
recognize that the early ideas of morality and of God were defective, 
and our author quotes with approval Rev. Aubrey Moore’s words: 
“We can no longer say, ‘It is in the Bible, approved and allowed by 
God: therefore it is right!’ What, then, is the ultimate ground of 
authority ? Not, as Rome claims, the Church, but rather the collective 
spiritual insight of good men. We may be disposed to question 
whether Dr. Wilson’s view differs so radically in this matter from that 
of Rome, which declares that a dogma becomes matter of faith only 
after it has been approved by a long succession of good men. But, 
be that as it may, the real contention of the lecturer is in line with the 
current view of our times. The collective insight it is which tests his- 
torical and dogmatic utterances. For this reason we must be patient, 
and learn to suspend our judgment, to be open-minded, and to wait, 
on many points, for new light. Authority is now transferred from the 
text of the Bible, and this carries in it elements of danger to the impa- 
tient minister who, failing the old ground of assurance, will be apt to 
pin his faith on some party or society; and also to the patient, plodding 
minister who is too much occupied with his office to examine for himself, 
and will be tempted to curtail his message under a smoldering fear 
of insecure foundations for his cherished beliefs. The archdeacon 
pleads for more Bible in the pulpit. A widespread intelligence has 
provided other means of education than the church and the pulpit. 
So the Bible, while unique and honored, is less read than formerly. 
The preacher’s duty is to appeal to the personal experience of his 
hearers to bear out the words of Scripture, and thus restore it to its 
true place. Some readers of this lecture may be disposed to think that 
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the archdeacon treads on doubtful ground in his argument, and that 
at all events it needs fuller treatment at his hands if it is to be treated 
at all. 

Less interest will probably be felt in what Dr. Wilson says as to the 
pastor’s attitude toward the church than in some of his other lectures. 
Yet nothing can be more admirable than much of the advice that he 
gives to the young clergy in this matter. He recognizes that to the lay- 
man the clerical attitude, as it is popularly conceived, is alien and unat- 
tractive. This is peculiarly true in the great manufacturing heart of 
England, in which Archdeacon Wilson lives. A sturdy, outspoken, and 
independent class of men and women, beholden to no church for char- 
ity, but equal to caring for themselves, has very little of the spirit of rev- 
erence for “‘ Mother Church.” A large proportion of the people have 
no interest in any ecclesiastical organization, and of those who have at 
least half are non-conformists. The archdeacon deprecates all profes- 
sionalism ; he counsels co-operation with outsiders, and very properly 
insists that it is lack of sympathy which alienates the people from the 
clergy. He urges that the minister should study and interest himself 
in the varieties of feeling and emotion of the people around him, 
that he should respect those who belong to other communions than 
his own, and, not arguing with them, win their good-will by a spirit of 
friendliness. But he does not relinquish the claim that “churchmen, 
neutrals, thoughtful outsiders, and the dissenters of the parish”’ are all 
included in “the Church.” We are not surprised that this assumption, 
warranted though it be by English law, and mildly as it is put here, has 
already been resented by the sturdy independence of Lancashire. 

With the concluding lecture, on “The Pastor’s Attitude toward his 
Congregation,” we need not concern ourselves other than to say that its 
spirit is excellent. The author is hopeful in his tone, and with good 
reason. Who has so enviable a lot as the minister? His relations with 
his people are personal, kindly, and happy; his work is varied; he 
has the consciousness that he is not superfluous, and if he is “kindly, 
sincerely religious, unaffected, his people do more than welcome him ; 
they love and respect him for his own sake and for what he represents.” 
Of all the chapters in his book this one seems to us the fullest of sane 
and wise counsel, the surest of its ground, and likely to be the most 
useful to the ordinary clergyman. 

In the concluding forty pages of his book Archdeacon Wilson dis- 
cusses science and theology, in an essay on “The Influence of Scien- 
tific Training on the Reception of Religious Truth.” Although only 
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indirectly related to the subjects with which he has been dealing in his 
lectures, such a discussion is quite germane to them. His ground is 
what we have sufficiently indicated by our review of the main body of 
the book. The most valuable section, to our thinking, is that in which 
the archdeacon deals with the permanent effects of scientific training 
on educated minds. He holds that primitive conceptions of God 
are no longer tenable; that the standard of religious knowledge has 
been raised by scientific research and the mind freed of material incum- 
brances; thus our sense of mystery has been deepened, while religion 
now occupies a more important sphere than ever before. Scientific 
training, however, cannot touch the springs of conduct; and our affec- 
tions, our will, our conscience, and our religious faculty must still remain 
supreme. This entire essay might well have been published separately, 
appealing as it does to a class larger than that to which the lectures 
themselves are addressed. It is the work of an enlightened and acute 
observer, who speaks not from the professor’s desk, but from his posi- 
tion as emphatically a man among man. 

We commend Archdeacon Wilson’s volume as the latest and frankest 
and most hopeful study of the relations, not of the minister alone or 
chiefly, but of religion itself to the world to which it brings its message. 


T. Harwoop Pattison. 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


RECENT CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS. 


THE criticism of the gospels has been passing of late through a 
somewhat negative stage. Professor Schmiedel’s articles on “Gospels” 
and “ Resurrection and Ascension Narratives,” “ John, Son of Zebedee” 
and “Simon Peter,” in the Zucyclopedia Biblica need not perhaps be 
included in this statement. Schmiedel regards the gospels as con- 
taining history, and attempts to ascertain by the usual critical pro- 
cesses their substantial historical contents. Many of their narratives, 
no doubt, it is now impossible to accept as they stand. Of conflicting 
accounts of the same event, such as the resurrection, some must be 
given up. The words of Christ passed through such processes of 
accretion and change that a choice must often be made among those 
transmitted to us. Still, to Schmiedel the synoptic gospels present an 
account of Jesus, the Messiah, which in its main outlines we can accept. 
In the recent works of Brandt* and Wrede,’? on the other hand, 

* Die evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Christenthums, 1893. 

2 Das Messiasgeheimniss in den Evangelien, 1901. 
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attempts are made to show that the evangelical narratives are quite 
wrong in the account they give of the trial of Jesus before the San- 
hedrin, and in representing that he claimed to be the Messiah of the 
Jews. According to Brandt, Mark’s story of the trial by the Sanhedrin 
is the basis of the others in the New Testament, but it was made up 
by that writer. It is not based on any original evidence, and parts of 
it are so inconsistent with Jewish law and procedure that they must be 
deemed impossible. According to Wrede, Jesus never claimed to be 
the Messiah. After he died his disciples regarded him as the Messiah, 
so that it was felt necessary that the accounts of his life should repre- 
sent him in that light. But it was well known that he had never made 
the claim; and how was this to be got over? It was got over by the 
statement, many times repeated in the gospels, that he forbade any 
allusion to his messiahship; and that as long as he lived it was treated 
as a secret, a mystery. These prohibitions, accordingly, are not his- 
torical. ‘They were never uttered; they were never called for. 

Either of these conclusions involves a disarrangement of the whole 
framework of the life of Christ as hitherto conceived. If the reports 
we have of the trial by the Sanhedrin are entirely untrustworthy, and 
if we do not know the charge on which Jesus was condemned by his 
countrymen, then one of the main pillars of our knowledge of his life 
crumbles before us. If he did not claim to be Messiah, his life has to 
be written over again; its outward development cannot have been such 
as we think; and the views he took of his position and destiny must be 
stated in quite a new way. Professor N. Schmidt, for example, who 
writes the articles on “Son of God” and “Son of Man” in the last 
volume of the Encyclopedia Biblica, accepts the conclusions both of 
Brandt and of Wrede. To these he adds, as a result of his own Ara- 
maic study, that the phrase “Son of Man,” if Jesus did use the Aramaic 
word for it, could not denote the Messiah, as it does in the Greek 
gospels. Jesus probably never called himself by that phrase at all; 
the belief that he did so was based on a misconception of some of his 
words. The impression made on the reader of these articles is, it is 
not too much to say, that if they can be upheld, the study of the life 
and sayings of Jesus has to begin afresh, and that in the meantime no 
“Life of Jesus” or “Teaching of Jesus” is at all within the compass of 
scholarship. No doubt, the truth of these matters will have to be 
accepted by the learned and by the world; and, no doubt, it will be 
far better for us than anything that now stands in its place; but that 
truth is not yet found; how it will turn out no one as yet can say. 
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The book? considered in this article traverses the main conclusions 
both of Brandt and Wrede, though at the same time it makes consid- 
erable concessions to their arguments. It consists of an attempt to 
define the nature and to estimate the historic value of the gospel accord- 
ing to Mark, now generally acknowledged, and it may be said proved, 
to be the earliest of those in the New Testament. The work is dedi- 
cated to the writer’s father on the occasion of his jubilee as an academic 
teacher, on May 20, 1902. The readers of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
or THEOLOGY will remember the tribute paid to this veteran theo- 
logian by Dr. Gregory in the opening number of the JouRNAL, and 
are aware how much he has done in the way of laborious research and 
systematic statement for the open-eyed understanding of the New 
Testament, and especially of the synoptic gospels. He is specially 
great as a commentator, and his book on the gospel of Mark is per- 
haps the most important he has produced. It was written to illustrate 
a theory of the two sources of Mark, one peculiar to him, the other 
common to him with Matthew and Luke—a theory which has been 
adopted by few scholars. As a piece of careful and loving analysis of 
the text, however, both in its detail and its composition, that book is of 
great and enduring value. The son here presents the same theory some- 
what elaborated and brought in various ways up to date. He assumes 
in his title and throughout his book that Mark’s gospel is the earliest of 
our four, and that it was used by Matthew and Luke. But he does not 
consider, as some do, that that view explains all the phenomena of the 
synoptic problem. He sees that there are passages where Matthew and 
Luke, while following Mark’s order, do not follow his words, but give 
words which are evidently more primitive than those now read in Mark. 
It is this phenomenon that supports Hilgenfeld’s view of the priority of 
Matthew to Mark. And on this phenomenon also has been based the 
conclusion, which has often been brought forward, that the Mark we 
read now is not the Mark whom Matthew and Luke followed, but a 
changed and edited Mark. Matthew and Luke had before them an 
Urmarkus, an original Mark, whom we know only thus constructively 
from them. Our Mark is the work of an editor. Along with this, the 
Weiss theory maintains that Mark was from the first acquainted with 
the Logia, or collection of Oracles (Spruchsammlung), which formed 
the second source of Matthewand Luke. This second source has thus 

3 Das alteste Evangelium: Ein Beitrag zum Verstandniss des Markus-Evangeliums 
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to play two parts : it is not only the second source of the later evangel- 
ists, but enters into their first source also. But Mark, though acquainted 
with this source, made the very scantiest use of it. The younger Weiss 
remonstrates against the adjective “complicated” as applied by many 
to this theory. Yet complicated it surely is. We shall see about this 
later. 

In the first part of the book, however, which is also the most satisfac- 
tory part of it, the author’s theory of the sources disturbs the reader but 
little. Here he sets forth his view of the literary and religious character 
of the second gospel. He assumes, as we said, that Mark’s gospel pre- 
ceded those of Matthew and Luke, so that he was the first to draw up a 
connected account of the life of Jesus. He also assumes provisionally 
in his preface—though in his last chapter he shows weighty reasons for 
regarding this assumption with caution—that the Mark who did this 
was the John Mark of Acts, chap. 12, who belonged to Jerusalem, was 
intimately connected with Christianity at a very early stage, was asso- 
ciated successively with Paul and with Peter, and acted, according to 
the tradition reported by Papias, as the latter apostle’s interpreter. 
Why did this person write a life of Christ? What was there in his cir- 
cumstances to make him think of doing this? What purpose did he 
principally expect to serve by doing it? According to the maxim gen- 
erally accepted in all study of literature, that a work is to be understood 
by studying the period of its author and his position in that period, it is 
here concluded that Mark wrote his gospel because those possessed of 
original information as to the life of Christ were dying out, because a 
written account of that life was a desideratum in the work of a Christian 
mission at the time, and also because of the exceptional knowledge he 
possessed of the traditions on the subject, and the interest he took in 
them. His work accordingly is a “beginning of the gospel” as then 
preached, and was drawn up for the purposes of the mission. It is to 
be understood and interpreted as a didactic work, and the doctrine it is 
designed to further is that of the Pauline mission. This is clear from 
many of its features. It has no supernatural birth, as Paul knows of 
none, but the person it speaks of is, as in Paul, Jesus Messiah, Son of 
God. The metaphysical doctrine of Paul as to the person of Christ is 
not explicitly taught, but is taken for granted. Jesus is a being of more 
than human power and knowledge, the demons know him for what he is, 
the gentile centurion does him homage. The Pauline doctrine of the 
rejection of the Jews is explicitly set forth, both in the explanation of 
Jesus’ reason for teaching in parables (chap. 4), which corresponds so 
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closely to the argument of Rom., chaps. 9-11, and in other passages 
where Jesus is said to have turned away from his own countrymen and 
betaken himself to gentile territory. The disciples know the mystery of 
the kingdom and the Messiah, but it is hidden from the Jewish people. 
But if the disciples understand so far, their understanding is yet limited. 
Often and often we find them represented as failing to grasp what was 
put before them by Jesus. Especially did they fail to understand the 
doctrine of the cross, though very plainly stated to them. Jesus told 
them again and again of his approaching death; and in the feeding 
he clearly points to the Lord’s Supper in which to Pauline Christians his 
death was shown forth; yet on every such occasion Mark tells us that 
the disciples did not understand him. In this the experience of Paul 
is reflected, who found that to the Jews the doctrine of the cross was a 
stumbling-block, and that even to the older apostles the death of Christ 
was a riddle and superfluous. No wonder that in a gospel written in 
such a spirit there is no allusion to the primacy of Peter. But Weiss 
suggests that when Mark wrote the older apostles had atoned by their 
martyrdom for the want of apprehension they had shown in their Mas- 
ter’s lifetime ; the division of the Pauline period was removed, and 
they had come to enjoy the veneration of the whole church. 

It thus appears that the earliest gospel is a didactic work written in the 
interests of the Pauline mission. The argument is not stated by Dr. 
Weiss at all extravagantly, as it was, ¢.g., by Holsten, and it may be fully 
agreed to. On the other side, however, it is maintained that Mark was 
fond of the stories he had to tell for their own sake. This leads us to 
his association with Peter. Belonging originally to Jerusalem, he had 
been concerned, as the Muratorian canon suggests, in some of the pro- 
ceedings in which the church was .so deeply interested. From Peter he 
had heard of others of them, and this was by no means the whole of his 
equipment for his task ; he was also acquainted with other sources of the 
tradition. He was well placed for the work he took in hand of making 
the traditions of the East serve the ends of the missions of the West. 
His character as a writer Dr. Weiss does not estimate very highly. He 
was a transmitter of existing materials, we are told, not an original 
writer, nor in fact a historian in the higher sense at all. He has little 
literary skill; he has no chronological scheme in which to frame the 
events he records; his geographical data are anything but clear; he 
gives no time dates, and the chronology which may be traced in his 
book is no more than the subject itself unavoidably dictated. He 
has no plot, no development; the tragedy of the life of Christ is 
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not worked up to, but is present from the first; the disciples at once 
believe, when they are called, in his messiahship, which is not unfolded 
gradually; the plot to put him to death is given us in the third chap- 
ter. Afterall that has been said of Mark’s order, which was followed by 
Matthew and Luke, who have little genuine historical order of their own, 
the assertions sound strange that Mark is destitute of real insight into 
the development of the story he records. Other recent writers, such as 
Wrede, have said the same thing, but the matter surely admits of argu- 
ment. In this connection it is wonderful how much skill Dr. Weiss 
imparts to Mark in the way of conveying the lessons he wishes to enforce 
without stating them; they are suggested only by the way in which he 
arranges his materials. No injunction is put into the mouth of Jesus 
regarding baptism or the Lord’s Supper or the gentile mission ; yet they 
are all provided for. If Jesus goes away from the Jews to Perea or to 
Tyre and Sidon, this is to indicate that the Jews are given up by him; he 
turns to the gentiles. His own baptism is typical of that of the Christian 
in the church; the story of the feeding points to the Supper in which 
Christ is still as he was then, the kind house-father. The questions agi- 
tating the church at 65 A. D. are all attended to; the sabbath, the dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean, fasting, divorce—all are to be found here, 
considered and settled by the highest authority. Nothing is said of 
circumcision ; that question was disposed of before Mark wrote, and 
required no mention. Dr. Weiss does not specify the question of the 
forgiveness of sins (Mark 2: 1-12) as one on which the church might 
need the assurance of a word of Christ; yet to many the practice of 
absolution without any sacrifice or formal rite may not have appeared quite 
as a matter of course. Of the conflicts generally we read (p. 93) that 
“‘ their significance is to be seen not only in the discussion they repre- 
sent with Judaism; they also serve to characterize and to defend the 
new religion, which this gospel was written to explain and to recom- 
mend.” All the Evangelist gives, we are told, was of immediate impor- 
tance in his own day. Not that Mark is to be regarded as a framer of 
myths or setter forth of symbols; what he records are facts. But he 
puts a meaning into them for the church of his day; they become in 
his hands, not symbols indeed —a symbol is an unreal thing — but types 
of what is taking place in the experience of the Church and of indi- 
vidual Christians. A relative amount of validity is thus allowed to the 
mythical theory of the formation of the gospel traditions, as surely 
must be done in any view of the matter where completeness is aimed 
at. The whole of the first part of Dr. Weiss’s book, in which there are 
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many interesting features that we cannot notice in this brief sum- 
mary, is a very able and good piece of work. It is so closely parallel 
with my own account of Mark in my book Zhe ELarliest Gospel (1901), 
which the author does not mention, that I shrink from praising it. It 
is written with the command of all the facts of New Testament scholar- 
ship which we look for in a German theologian, and must contribute 
much to the true understanding of the genesis of the gospels. 


In the second part of his book, “The Evangelist and Early Tradi- 
tion,” Dr. Weiss deals in detail with the question of the sources, going 
through the gospel section by section, and seeking to determine in each 
case what source was used by the evangelist, how he used it, and how 
far his original use of it has been allowed to stand. Here it must be 
said, our faith in the author is put to a severer test than in the first 
chapter of his book. ‘These discussions as to sources, of which so 
much of German work on the New Testament is made up, what are we 
to think of them? Is it necessary that we should be satisfied that a 
particular story came to Mark through Peter, or that he got it from the 
collection of oracles which Matthew and Luke also used, or that it came 
from a third source about which we know less than about either of 
these? Is it necessary that we should know whether the words we now 
read in Mark are the very words read in him by Matthew and Luke 
when composing their gospels, or whether Mark was altered by some 
hand unknown after Matthew and Luke made use of him so as to yield 
the text the church has read in him? Is it possible to know these 
things? Need we hope that some day we shall know, say in the story 
of the baptism and the temptation, or in the story of Jesus’ visit to 
Nazareth, which words stood in each of the pre-gospel sources, and 
exactly what Mark wrote, and what was added to Mark by his editor? 
Yes, we must answer, these inquiries are necessary. The credibility of 
the gospels depends to a large extent on what we know about the 
transmission of the traditions entering into them. Mark is not an 
independent witness of the facts of the gospel; we have to ask where 
he got the information he records. If he got it from Peter, and if it is 
possible to identify the parts of it which came from Peter, then the 
information is to that extent good and early. If he got some of it 
from a written work which the other evangelists used too, then Mark is 
not a better authority for that part of it than Matthew and Luke were; 
possibly not so good. If Mark’s text proves to have been touched up 
after the other gospels were written, so as to bring him into agreement 
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with them in matters of fact and of expression, then we have to use 
him with great caution. Every scholar, then, who feels called to deal 
with this matter thoroughly has to do what Dr. Weiss here does—to 
try to specify section by section what belongs to each source, how far 
the source is reliable in each case or is affected by influences known to 
have operated on it, and in which of the gospels the source seems to be 
preserved most purely. Wernle in his very able book Dse synoptische 
Frage (1889) dispenses himself and those who follow him from a great 
part of this labor. With him there are in the main two sources only, 
Mark and the oracles; the passages in which Matthew and Luke, 
while following Mark’s order, give a better version of a story, are se 
few that they may be neglected altogether. Nat many of those, how- 
ever, who have gone seriously into the question have been able to 
satisfy themselves so easily ; and Dr. Weiss will have the sympathy of 
most scholars when he contends that in many passages Mark’s narrative 
is farther from the source than that of Matthew or Luke, and that this 
has to be’ accounted for. His dissection of the gospel into its sources 
is carried out, accordingly, in a very thorough manner; we are told 
where Mark got each story, almost each verse, and where exactly he 
was touched up after Matthew and Luke used him. When, however, 
he has gone through all this labor, our author tells us frankly that 
what he proposes is to be regarded as no more than tentative ; opinions 
may differ, he says, as to the extent of each of the sources and of their 
employment. What we have before us, accordingly, is to be regarded 
as a set of proposals for the definition of the sources of Mark and of 
their application in his work. 

The Peter source comes first. Dr. Weiss holds, and it is not diffi- 
cult to agree with him, that we ought, if we accept the Papias tradition 
about Mark’s use of Peter’s discourses, to try to identify in his gospel 
the pieces which he may have procured in this way. Of these he him- 
self specifies a good number. The following is the list of them: 

. Jesus’ appearance in Galilee; call of the four fishermen. 

. The Sabbath in Capernaum. 

. The paralytic. 

. The crowds and the blasphemy of the Spirit. 

. Jesus’ true relatives. 

. Preaching at the seaside; crossing; the storm; Gerasa; Jairus’s 
daughter. 

7. Rejection at Nazareth. 

8. The first feeding; crossing; Jesus walking on the ’sea; landing at 
Genesaret ; the demand of a sign. 
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g. Northern journey; Peter’s confession; transfiguration; the epileptic 
boy; second prediction of the passion. 

10. Question of precedence ; Peter’s question as to reward; the ambitious 
sons of Zebedee. 

11. Entry into Jerusalem ; question of tribute. 

12. Cleansing of the temple; question of Jesus’ authority. 

13. The son of David; words on the temple. 

14. Betrayal; Gethsemane; Peter’s denial; trial before Pilate; cruci- 
fixion. 

The reasons both for inclusion in and exclusion from this catalogue 
are set forth at large in the detailed dissection, with much of which I 
find myself in hearty agreement, while there are portions which I can- 
not accept. The Peter pieces accepted by Dr. Weiss are narratives 
which are possible, likely, and primitive. Peter, it is held, did not 
report the second feeding, as there was but one. Mark doubled it from 
another source, for subtle didactic reasons of his own. The story of 
the demoniac of Capernaum tells nothing that could not take place, nor 
does the story of Jesus in the storm, nor that of the walking on the sea 
nor that of Jairus’s daughter. On the other hand, Peter did not report 
the details of the feeding, because it is not made clear, as he would, 
have made it, how the portions were transmitted to the guests; he 
could not report the story of Bartimzeus, an impossible story, nor the 
curious case of the deaf and dumb man at the end of chap. 7, nor 
that of the blind man at Bethsaida, which describe in so peculiar a 
way Jesus’ method of cure. He could not report what is said of the 
eclipse at the crucifixion, nor the incident of the veil of the temple; 
these are symbols, not facts. In deference apparently to the criticism 
of Brandt, Peter is not made to vouch for the course of the trial before 
the Sanhedrin, though the narrative of the proceedings in the early 
morning and the trial before Pilate are due to him. And to the con- 
tention of Wrede that Jesus did not proclaim himself Messiah it is 
conceded that the first prediction of the passion (8:31) ought not to 
stand where ‘t does, as it interrupts the Peter narrative, which went 
straight from the confession of Peter to the declaration that some stand- 
ing there should see the kingdom come, and to the transfiguration, 
which is the confirmation from above of what the disciples have found 
out below. In the Peter pieces the same view of the person of Jesus is 
found as in the speeches in the early part of Acts; he is a man endowed 
with power by God, etc. 

The value of the reminiscences of Peter preserved by Mark is not that 
they give us a complete or chronological picture of the life of Jesus; it liesin 
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the characteristic glimpses they afford of the nature of Jesus and his man- 
ner of living. They show us, not an everyday, matter-of-fact life, not a calm 
enlightened sage, but a person holding the supernatural views of his day, 
driven by powerful religious impulses, full of enthusiasm and of a sovereign 
consciousness of power. We see Jesus inspired by the highest idea of his 
age, which yet was a very inadequate expression for his inner experience, and 
therefore involved him in his tragical fate (p. 363). 


Dr. Weiss allows that some of the Peter pieces may be identified 
with more confidence than others; he has an open mind as to the 
extent of this source. He considers that Mark possessed this source 
in writing ; because some of the groups of the narratives in it have so 
clear and closely articulated sequence. This does not appear convin- 
cing; there is no reason why Peter should not have been accustomed to 
give a pretty long story, or why it should not by repeated telling have 
acquired a definite form which his interpreter could reproduce from 
memory. 

The presbyter quoted by Papias makes it appear as if Mark had no 
other source of information for his work than the discourses of Peter 
which he heard. No one now doubts that he had other sources, some 
of which at least were written; the apocalypse of chap. 13 is one of 
these, and the sets of conflicts, both those of chaps. 2 and 3, and those of 
chaps. 11 and 12, may be another. That he may have collected many 
loose traditions, some written, some unwritten, appears most probable ; 
but we need not expect to be able to say where he found all his materi- 
als. Onecollection of stories and sayings there is which the correspond- 
ences of Matthew and Luke enable us to identify and to some extent to 
describe ; 7. ¢., the so-called Logia, or Oracles. This is the second source 
of Matthew and Luke, their use of which makes their gospels so much 
richer than Mark’s, and the contents of which at the same time they 
use in such different ways. This particular collection, Weiss main- 
tains, as his father did, that Mark knew, and used. This is a difficult 
hypothesis. The baptism and the temptation, for example, are held by 
Weiss to have stood in the Oracles in the longer form of Matthew and 
Luke, with the speeches, and Mark is held to have considered that his 
readers knew all about these things already and to have given the nar- 
ratives in an abbreviated form. The parables about the divided king- 
‘dom and the divided house are said to have been borrowed by Mark 
from the Oracles; in which case he is seen to have omitted the verse 
about Jewish exorcisms and that about the exorcisms of Jesus proving 
the advent of thekingdom. Other instances show similarly that if Mark 
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used the “Oracles,” he did not take them very seriously, and had no 
scruple about altering the point of the sayings he found in them, as in 
4:21-25, and using them for purposes quite different from those which 
they served in the setting where he found them. How much more 
likely that he derived them from adifferent strain of tradition, in which 
they offered themselves more readily to the use he made of them? 
Weiss, however, does not insist so strongly as we might expect on this 
part of his theory. He points out texts in which he thinks Mark used 
the Oracles, but when he comes to some of Mark’s various sources he 
expresses himself guardedly, allowing the possibility that the sayings 
Mark might have got from the Oracles may have been in the Peter 
tradition too, and concluding with the cautious statement that “ Mark 
drew his words of Christ from a written collection which he knew to be 
used and valued in the church.” This does not identify Mark’s source 
of the sayings with that of Matthew and Luke; and Weiss ends this 
discussion with the statement that he applies his source-hypothesis with 
varying degrees of confidence to the pieces he thinks Mark got from 
the Oracles. To some of the stories outside of the Peter tradition he 
attributes a high degree of authority, as to the set of conflicts. He 
recognizes, however, a number of traditions of a second class; these 
are more or less legendary, viz.: the story of the death of John the 
Baptist, the cursing of the fig tree, the prodigies at the death of Jesus, 
the empty tomb, the man with the withered hand, Bartimzeus, and the 
cures of the deaf and dumb man and of the blind man of Bethsaida. 
The discussion of the sources ends with the remark that for a person 
who had lived at Jerusalem at the time of the crucifixion Mark shows 
himself very poorly informed as to the circumstances of the trial and 
the passion. He places the crucifixion on the wrong day, for Weiss 
prefers the Johannine tradition on this point, and thinks that this cir- 
cumstance does not strengthen the belief that John Mark was the 
writer. A curious speculation with which the book concludes as to 
another John and another Mary who lived in the same house, and the 
possibility of their having been confused with John Mark and the Mary 
with whom he lived, deepens that scepticism. But here Dr. Weiss 


declares himself not yet committed to the conclusions he thus adum- 
brates. 


We conclude our very inadequate account of this most interesting 
book with a few words on the part played in it by Mark’s supposed 
redactor (Bearbeiter). That person is never set clearly before us in this 
book, nor are his aims and methods explained; we only see him from 
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time to time at his work of altering in all manner of ways that Urmarkus 
whom Matthew and Luke had faithfully followed. When Mark con- 
tains more than these followers of his, in a connection where they are 
undoubtedly following him, it is the redactor who has added fresh mat- 
ter to the original. This is to be seen in the story of the Gerasene 
demoniac, in that of Jairus’s daughter, in that of the epileptic boy, and 
in many another passage. It must have been the redactor who made 
John the Baptist say that the Mighty. one coming after him would 
baptize with the Holy Spirit, pointing to church baptism. Matthew and 
Luke say ‘‘with the Holy Spirit and with fire,” and the Original Mark 
must have written “with fire.” Here the change attributed to the 
redactor does not seem beyond the compass of acopyist. Are the 
stories of the cure of the deaf and dumb man and the blind man at 
Bethsaida more naive and more savoring of popular medicine than is 
Mark’s wont? Matthew and Luke have them not: the redactor put 
them into Mark. Even Mark’s coloring touches, which give the gospel 
to so large an extent its tone and manner—“ had compassion on him,” 
“looked round about them in anger,” “grieved at the hardness of their 
hearts,” etc.—are by the redactor; Matthew and Luke do not give 
them! The Original Mark theory, it is seen, gets rid of the difficulties 
of the synoptic problem by stripping the second gospel of its distinct- 
ive character and reducing it to such a colorless document as may 
underlie both Matthew and Luke. There are other ways of dealing 
with the difficulties. The earlier text undoubtedly presented here and 
there by the later gospels points to the fact that Mark did not simply 
copy his source, but dressed it to his own liking, and that the older 
state of the source was here and there not forgotten by writers who 
came afterward. Matthew and Luke in their turn did not accept Mark 
word for word, but omitted what belonged to his peculiar style, what 
appeared to them too simple and crude, or what conflicted with another 
tradition they had taken from elsewhere. There may remain some 
passages where the differences cannot be accounted for in any of 
these ways; but surely it is better to confess that we cannot explain 
everything than to set up a “redactor” for the sole purpose of getting 
all the difficulties put on his shoulders to carry away. 

I would say of Weiss’s book that it is valuable, not on account,of its 
source theories, but rather in spite of them. That Mark used the same 
book of Oracles as that of Matthew and Luke is a view which is not 
likely to prevail, nor is the redactor a figure likely to impress the world 
more strongly than he has done in the past. His character and views 
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are not definite enough, nor the necessity of his existence sufficiently 
plain. But as a piece of exegesis the book is an admirable one. 


In what position does the criticism of the gospels now stand ? 
What new results appear to be coming to general acceptance, and in 
what directions does it seem likely that new light will shine on this 
great problem? In what remains of this article we take Weiss’s book 
as a text on which to base some answers to these questions which con- 
cern the world so deeply. 

1. It is increasingly clear that the gospels are to be understood 
from the point of view of the age which produced them. We have to 
ask the apostolic age to tell us in what ways such books were wanted, 
and in what spirit various writers sought to meet the requirements of 
their age. To regard the evangelists as saints, hardly of this world, 
all telling the same story, only with some small human differences, such 
as that Mark wrote specially for gentiles, Matthew for Jewish Christians 
—this is scarcely the right way to get close to them. Each has to be 
studied separately to make out what he felt and meant; his personal 
situation in the apostolic church has to be made out; we have to ask 
what sources he used, what traditions he was acquainted with, and how 
he set to work to deal with his materials and to construct out of them the 
great work which bears hisname. Mark is the most important of them 
all in this respect, because he came first and was the first to make use 
of the tradition living in the church in the way in which the others 
also followed him. By studying his position and his individual genius 
as an author, we come to know more clearly than from the others what 
the church said and thought about Jesus before the gospels came to be 
written, and are able to determine to some extent the way in which the 
tradition grew up and the gospel facts were dealt with in the first age. 
To explain a gospel from the circumstances of the apostolic age is 
by no means to lose confidence in its historical character. That the 
evangelist worked as writers of narratives do still, that he arranged his 
material to suit his own purpose, combined one thing with another 
which till then lay apart from it, altered, heightened, curtailed or 
amplified —this is not to say that he is to be regarded as a writer 
of fiction and that no credit attaches to his statements. He did not 
make his bricks without straw; he collected what lay to his hand, as 
every writer must ; he wove it into a telling story, as every good 
writer does. The facts were there, and he dealt with them. His nar- 
rative, accordingly, is not to be treated as if it consisted of minutes, 
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taken down on the spot, of each occurrence, nor as a photographic 
reproduction, faithful in each detail to the original fact. When this 
is recognized, we no longer require to harmonize one evangelist with 
another; we rather rejoice in their varieties as showing us what an 
interest was taken in the matter in these early days, and in what a 
variety of lights the incidents were regarded. ‘That the incidents did 
occur we do not doubt, although the representation of them which has 
reached us is made up of many elements. 

2. It is due partly to the great development in our days of anthro- 
pological studies that many of the incidents in the gospels which used 
to be regarded as simply miraculous are now ceasing to appear in that 
light. The cures of demoniacs are spoken of even in recent com- 
mentaries as miracles; but they are nothing of the kind. Such things 
happen still, as we hear from India and from the reports of missionaries 
in China, especially in remote and backward districts and among 
dispirited populations. At this point I may be excused for referring to 
my own Larliest Gospel, in which the exorcisms of Jesus are treated from 
this point of view; and I am delighted to find that Weiss in his book 
takes the same line. Of other incidents which with him I have treated 
as not miraculous, but possible, I may mention the cure of Peter’s 
mother-in-law, the cure of the paralytic and of the man with the 
withered hand, the raising of Jairus’s daughter, the feeding of the 
multitudes, and the walking on the sea. I refer to the same category 
the cure of the deaf and the dumb man in the seventh chapter of 
Mark, and of the blind man at Bethsaida (Mark, chap. 8); both of 
which Weiss considers to be no part of the original Mark, but to be due 
to the redactor. I do not see why these stories should not be part of 
the earliest tradition. That Jesus appears in them to make use of cer- 
tain simple applications of popular medicine is reason enough perhaps 
why Matthew and Luke should have discarded them, but is not enough 
reason for our doing so. If he practiced the art of healing, as he 
undoubtedly did, he is not likely to have scorned methods of healing 
current in his day in which there was nothing superstitious or degrad- 
ing and which might often prove effectual. I differ from Weiss, again, 
when he declares that Mark describes the whole curative agency of 
Jesus in the words (1:39), “‘and casting out demons.” The second 
gospel appears to me to drawa very clear distinction between the work 
of exorcism and that of healing disease, and to regard the former as a 
task Jesus felt to be obligatory upon him, while the latter was one he 
often shrank from. Why was the former imposed on the disciples, and 
not the latter (3:14)? 
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3- That the second gospel exhibits no historical development — 
a conclusion of Wrede which Weiss adopts—is perhaps not quite true 
to the facts of the case. No doubt the doctrinal interest did prevail 
over the historical, in Mark as well as in John; Jesus is announced 
from the outset as the Son of God, and works which we can see to 
have been possible are to the evangelist such as no other could have 
done, and proofs of divinity. With his sources it is otherwise. Peter’s 
reminiscences were correct representations of the position and of 
the mind of Jesus at various points in his career; there was there- 
fore to the discerning eye some of the inner history of Jesus to be 
gathered from them. With others of the traditions it must have been 
the same. And can it be maintained that Mark, who had these various 
traditions to work on, obliterated the evidence they afforded of a 
development in the experience of Jesus, or even was blind to it? 
Surely it cannot ; surely we must allow that the dogmatic interest in 
Mark did not quench the historical, that he cared for the stories he had 
to tell for their own sake, and so told and arranged them that they not 
only served the ends of the Christian mission, but were a true record, 
not only of the details, but of the connection of the Lord’s life. No 
doubt the doctrinal motive acts very confusingly; Jesus forecasts his 
death in the second chapter, and refers to himself as Messiah; his 
enemies plot for his destruction from the outset. But the true sequence 
is still there and can be recognized. Jesus comes forward’as a teacher 
conscious of divine aid, speaking of a swiftly approaching divine event, 
yet relying on the methods of persuasion, making no personal claim, 
directing attention to the kingdom, not to himself. This patient 
and self-denying activity, described by him under the figures of a 
fisherman, a sower, a physician, is broken in upon by the reputation 
he swiftly gains as an exorcist and a healer; people demand that he 
should do cures for them, and he cannot always refuse; great crowds 
flock about him. His chief aim at this time is to form a community 
of persons who believe his doctrine and accept him as their leader 
in looking forward to the great changes which are coming. In this he 
has much success, and moments are recorded when he enjoyed full 
sympathy with many who resorted to him, and was the head of a body 
which might look forward to great fortunes. Then the réle of Messiah 
is suggested to his mind. Till now he has refused any homage tend- 
ing to place him in a separate position from other men, and has sedu- 
lously abstained from any methods but those of the teacher and friend 
of men. Titles offered to him by the demoniacs he has sternly refused. 
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He would still refuse any special réle or position, but he is aware that 
he is charged with a special message to men, and he comes to be con- 
vinced that a special position must also be his, and that, however little 
he desires it, the messiahship is appointed for him by God. That he 
should not wish this discovery at once trumpeted to the world is no 
more than natural; he is quite aware how different a Messiah he must 
prove from that one who occupies the mind of his fellow-countrymen. 
His fortune too as Messiah he well sees must be quite different from 
that of the Son of David his people expect; they will not accept him 
till God intervenes with a strong hand from heaven. To those who 
accept him he can bring all that any messiah ever could have brought; 
but most will not recognize him; he will bring, not peace, but a sword ; 
no cause for him to hurry on such a conflict or bring upon himself too 
soon the death which he sees too clearly is to be a part of his messianic 
career. But he does at length make the claim, and suffers its almost 
inevitable penalty. 

This development is naturally suggested by the Peter pieces as 
Weiss enumerates them; and we cannot suppose that Mark was blind 
to it, though in weaving in his other sources, and pleading as he 
thought necessary for his doctrine of Christ, he certainly confused 
it; one in his position could scarcely be quite consistent. 

4. That Jesus did claim to be Messiah is written on the whole of the 
gospels, and cannot be denied without doing them the greatest violence. 
The inscription on the cross, allowed by Brandt to be historical, implies 
that the Jews accused him to Pilate of claiming a headship of his 
people which the sovereign power ought not to tolerate; and the 
charge could scarcely be a pure invention, devoid of any basis in the 
acts and words of Jesus himself. To assert that it was not Jesus 
himself, but his followers, who asserted his messiahship is to credit 
them with an inventiveness and intellectual audacity which is entirely 
unlikely. The claim was surrounded with every possible difficulty, 
as the Acts and the gospels themselves amply prove. If Jesus was 
merely a sage who excited by his attractive teaching the jealousy of 
the rabbis and the attention of the rulers, but who never went himself 
beyond that réle, it is hard to imagine how such men as his disciples 
were could set up the assertion, so absurd and impossible to all Jewish 
thinking, that he had been all the time a great deal more. That act 
of faith must surely be ascribed to a much greater mind than theirs. 
The denial of the messianic claim of Jesus thus deprives his death of 
its natural explanation as a historical fact, and makes the early Chris- 
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tian creed that Jesus was Messiah a statement with which Jesus himself 
did not agree and which is in every aspect inexplicable. The injunc- 
tions placed in the mouth of Jesus not to speak of his being Messiah 
are, when we consider the circumstances, quite natural. The messiah- 
ship was a perilous réle, the announcement of it must have altered at 
once the tenor of his life and involved him in conflicts which, though 
he was prepared to enter on them when God gave him a signal, he could 
not desire to hasten. That the demoniacs addressed him as Messiah 
is not at all psychologically impossible. It was natural that his mes- 
siahship, like the kingdom he preached, should be in the meantime 
veiled and a mystery, to be alluded to in figure and parable and 
enigmatic title, but not to be declared in so many words, till the 
time came. 


There can be no doubt that the discussion now going on as to the 
historical value of various parts of the gospel narrative will lead in time 
to an increase of light. Other grave questions are at present in dispute 
besides those noticed in this paper. Whether the fourth gospel con- 
tains a tradition of some facts of the life of Christ which is independent 
of that of the synoptists, and which may even be preferred to it, is 


a question by no means settled. Weiss holds to the views of his father, 
that at various points John is right and the synoptists wrong, or at 
least defective. The debate on the “Son of man” has had a long and 
varied history, and is not yet decided. From it we may hope that a 
clear understanding of the relation Jesus took up to the messiahship 
will one day be obtained. There is abundance of work to be done in 
this field by devoted and truth-seeking students. That it is work of 
the greatest importance for the world no one can question. 


ALLAN MENZIES. 
St. ANDREWS, 


Scotland. 


IMMORTALITY. 


THE question discussed by these books" is that of “the future life.” 
If a man die, shall he live again? Does the individual human per- 
sonality perish through and after that catastrophe of the body which 
we call dying? 

* The Other Room. By LYMAN ABBOTT. New York: The Outlook Co., 1903. 
120 pages. 


Human Destiny in the Light of Revelation. By JOHN F. WEIR. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1903. xix-+ 186 pages. 
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A quite new interest has become attached to the question. For 
many Christian centuries it occupied attention little or not at all, 
because it was thought of as settled, closed, not lying within the field 
of examination. It was assumed that “man” was an order of beings 
set off sharply from all other creatures, chiefly by the endowment of 
each member of the race with an “immortal soul.” Of course, if 
it were true that an immortal soul were part of the original equipment 
of every child of “man,” the questions concerning a future life could 
only be such as: What kind of life will the soul live? Where will it 
live? What will its capacities and functions be? and such like. 

Until lately the common thought within Christendom ran some- 
what like this: Each human being is composed of a soul and a body. 
The soul is intrinsically immortal. The body is essentially perishable. 
The two coexist, much as a long-lived tenant occupies a poor and 
flimsily built house. Sooner or later, but certainly, the building falls 
into decay or is broken up by a catastrophe. When this occurs the 
tenant moves away. Where it flits to or how it maintains itself, while 
thus houseless, was never very clearly thought out or even imagined. 
The general notion in religious circles was, and for that matter is, that 
at the moment of death the soul and body separate; that the body 
slowly disintegrates; that the soul goes temporarily to a place of its 
own, where it endures in a sort of partial self-consciousness for a long 
but indefinite period; that at the end of a certain time each body 
which has ever served as the home of a human soul will be reconsti- 
tuted, of the same matter, with member, joint, and limb restored; that 
each soul will be reunited to its own body; that then comes judgment, 
reward, and unchangeable doom. 

Two postulates underlay all this way of thinking— postulates which 
have been taken for axioms. The first was: ‘The human soul is by its 
constitution immortal.” The second was: “All human souls are alike 
in structure and possess the same quality of immortality.” Both these 
postulates are now challenged. Indeed, it would be nearer the truth 
to say that they are both rejected as at least unprovable by the science 
of today. The soul is not by nature immortal, and all souls are not 
alike in this regard. It would take too long to tell the steps by which 
the thought of today has reached this conclusion. It has, moreover, 
reached it reluctantly, but it has reached it. The new sciences of 
biology and anthropology have claimed a right to speak upon this 
subject, which had theretofore been regarded as the peculiar possession 
of theology. Dr. Lyman Abbott is a theologian—at least he was 
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once. Forty years ago he would have written upon this theme, no 
doubt with the same charm and graciousness of spirit, but he would 
have derived his data from very different sources, and he would have 
used very different arguments from those which he employs today. 
Then he would have gone to the metaphysicians and the Bible. Now 
he goes to psychology and the analogies of nature. The essential 
belief which he holds upon the subject may be seen from a single 
paragraph : { 

If we are to pluck truth from the tree of life, we must have a right to it. 
If we would have a rational hope in life hereafter, we must have the immortal 
life here. 

This is the substance of the whole matter. When Professor Weir’s 
arguments are analyzed, they yield the same conclusion. Immortality 
is not a natural endowment, it is an achievement. This is also the 
original Christian teaching. But it is not the belief of the Christian 
world of today, and it has not beén for thirteen hundred years. It 
was the message of the apostles who preached the “gospel of the 
resurrection.” They spoke to a world of men in which the individual 
had no expectation of continuing in conscious identity after his death. 
When the ambassadors of the risen Christ brought the news that a man 
who had died was not only still living, but that he had uncovered the 
secret by which other men could do the same, they were listened to at 
first with incredulity and voted to be madmen. But when they brought 
such proof of their facts as convinced, they were hailed as the deliverers 
of the world and their story was instinctively characterized as the 
“Good News.” It was good news, but it was news at all because it 
was new. They said to men everywhere: “Your life need not end 
with the breaking up of the body, if you really wish it otherwise. 
There is a way of escape. The way is not easy. Itis a strait and 
narrow one. Comparatively few will find it. No one will find it 
unless he tries, tries ardently and persistently.” St. Paul himself after 
years of preaching was by no means sure that he had compassed it. 
He did not count himself to have attained, but he was determined to go 
on in the endeavor, in confidence that he might by any means attain 
unto the resurrection of the dead. The zeal and enthusiasm of the 
early Christians can be accounted for and understood only when we 
remember that they believed themselves to be engaged in what was 
literally a life-and-death affair, not physical or even moral life, but to 
die, like the beasts, or to live, like Christ. This accounts at once for 
their zeal as missionaries and for their light-hearted martyrdom. It 
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was vastly different from the motif which has obtained since the Chris- 
tian world fell back again into pagan Platonism and grew to believe 
that every human child is sure of immortality in any case, and that the 
only question is whether or not his endless life will be a blissful or a 
miserable one. The “orthodoxy” of today cannot make much out 
of the sober words of Athanasius: 

Man is according to nature mortal, as a being who has been made out of 
things perishable. But on account of his likeness unto God he can by piety 
ward off and escape from his natural mortality and remain indestructible if 
he retain his knowledge of God, or can lose his incorruptibility if he lose his 
life in God. 

Immortality is an achievement, not a naturalendowment. This both 
Dr. Abbott and Professor Weir allow. But they both appear to shrink 
from the consequences of their belief. Dr. Abbott in ‘gracious and 
winning terms sets about to reassure the affections of timid souls. In 
a very large measure he succeeds, partly because of the contagiousness 
of his fine spirit, and partly because the affections do not scrutinize 
logic. He assures them that they are needlessly terrified ; that God and 
nature do all things gently and tenderly; that the “other life” is not 
some departure into an eternal exile in some far-away sphere, which 
frightens by its strangeness; that the other life, if it be at all, is already 
begun, and, the subject is living it now; that in God’s spacious house 
are many rooms, and that death for him who is immortal is only like 
passing from one room of a friendly home into another. No doubt all 
he says is true; at least we may well believe it to be true; but it seems 
in some elusive way to avoid the whole tragic side of living and dying. 
It will not satisfy, will not console, and will probably exasperate the 
earnest man who stands face to face with the momentous question : 
“Can I live after death, and, if so, how ?” 

The issue at stake is really the most tragic which can possibly con- 
front a conscious creature. The earnest man wants it settled, not ten- 
derly pushed aside out of sight by pleasing reflections. Shall I live or 
not? If I pass finally out of conscious being, will it be through what 
must be for me the crowning tragedy, the dissolution of my body? 
Or may I pass on into still another doubtful stage in which death is still 
a possibility? Shall I in it attain to a fixed and stable existence? Or 
shall I there be liable to succumb, after possibly long, painful, and fruit- 
less struggle, to the “second death” ? The author of Zhe Other Room, 
we venture to think, does not realize that the consolation, to be valu- 
able to a man in this mind, must be quite different in kind from that 
addressed to one who accepts the belief in inherent immortality and 
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only seeks for future happiness. The way of life and the way of happi- 
ness are quite different. The means to secure a living are one thing ; the 
means of securing pleasure and escaping pain are another. The author 
avows his belief in a contingent immortality, and then proceeds to 
speak as though his hearers were immortal of necessity. His arguments 
are gracious, cogent, uplifting. The question is: Are they relevant? 

Professor Weir sets before himself a different task, and if he fails 
to achieve it, it is only because it is an impossible one. His aim, as he 
states it, is “to ascertain the destiny of man by the exclusive light of 
revelation.” By revelation he means the Protestant Bible. He sepa- 
rates this authority sharply from all other means of attaining knowl- 
edge. ‘Science supplies no data whatever upon which a conclusion 
may rest concerning that which transcends the boundaries of earthly life ; 
revelation alone supplies the key.” The first half of his book is devoted 
to the exploitation of this thesis. Of this we can only say that the 
attempted delimitation of science and revelation is fatal to them both- 
Revelation is scientific; and science is revelation. To reach the truth 
upon this sober question one must use every hint, analogy, fact, and 
feeling which the natural universe can supply, and must fuse the result 
with the experiences and guesses of holy men recorded in Scripture. 
Professor Weir’s deliberate separation of the two kinds of knowledge 
and the two kinds of psychological action does, as it seems to us, de- 
stroy the cogency of an argument which is learned and orderly, and 
which shows quite uncommon insight into some of the conditions of the 
question. 

The truth of the matter would appear to be that the Christian world 
is not ready as yet to inquire seriously about the way of life. It is 
still controlled by the assumption that life immortal is in any case an 
essential quality of human personality. It has long been busying 
itself about the matter of future happiness and misery. It will not 
seriously take up the previous question, ‘‘What must I do to inherit 
eternal life?” until the mischievous assumption that eternal life passes 
by inheritance ceases to stand in the way. When that time comes— 
and it is coming swiftly—then all religious questions and activities 
will take on an earnest and real quality which will correspond to the 
tragic situation in the universe of beings who realize that they carry in 
their constitutions the possibilities of continuing in living or of perish- 
ing, swiftly or lingeringly, as the case may be. 


S. D. McConnegeELL. 
ALL SouLs’ CHURCH, 


New York City. 
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MORE LITERATURE ON BABYLON AND THE BIBLE. 


THE Babel und Bibel controversy has absorbed almost the chief 
attention of Old Testament and Semitic scholars in Germany for the 
past eighteen months. Hundreds of thousands of copies of brochures, 
some of them running into several editions, from more than a score of 
writers have been sown broadcast among biblical readers and students 
in that land. Added impetus was given to the already warm discus- 
sions by the deliverance of a second lecture by Professor Delitzsch 
January 12, 1903, before the German Orient-Society and in the pres- 
ence of his majesty, Emperor William. This presentation took a theo- 
logical turn and thereby aroused the sharpest kind of criticism. Even 
the emperor felt it incumbent on himself to publish his opinion of 
questions discussed in the lecture. Now, the first lecture of Professor 
Delitzsch, already noticed in this JourNAL (April, 1903, pp. 384-85), and 
the second just referred to, and “ Notes” covering one-third as much 
more space have been put in English dress as Vol. I. of the “ Crown 
Theological Library,”* by Mr. C. H. W. Johns, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity. The editor also writes a preface of a conciliatory character, in 
which he accords to Delitzsch the high praise justly due him for his 
valuable service in the field of Assyriology. The “Notes” of this 
volume are largely rebuttals of arguments set forth by opponents, and 
further explanations of items gently referred to in the body of one or 
other of the lectures. The second lecture is a severe arraignment of 
the time-old orthodox view of the Old Testament, and the practical 
reduction of it to the same level as that of other oriental literature, 
both in origin and value. It is illustrated by a few good half-tones of 
the monuments. Mr. Johns’s translation is well made. But the book is 
not complete. It has no table of contents, no list of illustrations, and 
no indices of any kind at all—serious defects in these times of progress. 

A Chicago house also puts out a one-volume translation of these 
lectures.?2, The work is well done, but is embellished, as was the trans- 
lation of the first lecture (this JouRNAL, p. 385), by too many poor 

* Babel and Bible. Two Lectures Delivered before the Members of the Deutsche 
Orient-Gesellschaft in the Presence of the German Emperor. By FRIEDRICH 
DELITZscH. Edited by C. H. W. JoHNs, M.A. London and New York: Putnam, 
1903. 226 pages. $1.50. 

* Babel and Bible. Two Lectures on the Significance of Assyriological Research 
for Religion, Embodying the Most Important Criticisms and the Author’s Replies. 
By FRIEDRICH DELITZscH. Translated by T. J. McCormack and W. H. CARRUTH. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1903. 167 pages. $0.75, met. 
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woodcuts that are not in the original text. This volume, however, con- 
tains one document not found in Johns’s translation, viz., the manifesto 
of Emperor William wherein he locates himself theologically as touch- 
ing Delitzsch’s radical utterances. We find no list of illustrations and 
no indices in this production. Either of these translations, just noted, 
will give English and American readers a good idea of the basis for 
the contentions that have resulted in the flood of Badel und Bibel litera- 
ture that has poured from German presses since January, 1902. 
Eduard K6nig®* has put another of his contributions to this ques- 
tion in the form of correspondence. E writes K about the large state- 
ments and claims of Winckler’s brochure, Die babylonische Kultur in 
thren Besichungen sur unsrigen. E is skeptical over Winckler’s claims 
for the importance of Babylonian influence in modern civilization. 
He finds traces of the elements of other ancient civilizations among 
modern peoples. K at first stands by some of Winckler’s statements, 
but later gradually leaves him and his claims, until at the end of the 
correspondence the two writers so far agree that they deny the claims 
of the pamphlet regarding the relation of Babylonian culture to world- 
history. They also decide that Winckler’s statement that the discov- 
eries in Babylonia now change our comprehension of world-history 
from the ground up is false. The net results of the correspondence 
are an impeachment of the radical claims of Winckler’s brochure. 
Pastor Hiibener,* of Kolberg, enlists in the company of defenders 
of the Bible. He speaks tenderly of Franz Delitzsch the father, and 
with grief of the son, Friedrich, in view of his late utterances which 
minimize the revealed character of the Old Testament. Of Delitzsch’s 
ability as an Assyriologist he speaks in the most laudatory terms. But 
in the province of religion and theology Hiibener says he shows 
himself to be an idiot (p. 8). He scouts the idea set forth by Delitzsch 
that the inscriptions of the early traditions resembling Gen., chaps. 1-9, 
are more trustworthy than, and are besides the sources of, the biblical 
records (p. 9). ‘Every religion,” says he, “which is thought out by 
man himself is false, and cannot be other than false.” Hence the 
falsity of Delitzsch’s position when he speaks of the expansion of 
religion through the thought of man. Again he charges Delitzsch 


3 Babyloniens Kultur und die Weltgeschichte. Ein Briefwechsel veréffentlicht von 
EpvuarD Konic. Gr. Lichterfelde—Berlin: Runge, n.d. 42 pages. M. 0.70. 


4 Das sertriimmerte Babel, das unfehibare Gotteswort, und die ewige Gottesstadt. 
Ein Vortrag von W. HUBENER, Pastor zu Kolberg. Zwickau i. S.: Der Schriften- 
verein der Ev. Luth., 1902. 
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with being an atheist, because he does not believe in a God who can 
perform miracles and can speak to man (p. 14). His view of an infal- 
lible Scripture is vigorously set forth in the second division of his lec- 
ture. The third part is the eternal city of God, that is, the church of 
God, in contrast with all the heathen cities that have fallen. Babylon 
has long ago fallen, and only its ruins testify to its greatness of the long 
ago. But the Word of God and the city of God remain forever. The 
pamphlet shows that the author is deeply evangelical in belief and 
spirit, and is ready at all hazards to defend the Bible against every 
damaging attack. 

Another pastor has come to the rescue of the Bible against the 
assertions of Babel und Bibel® After a general introduction he takes 
up and reviews several of Delitzsch’s positions, following the order laid 
down in Genesis. At the conclusion of his rather prejudiced discussion 
of the creation stories, he states that he does not hesitate to assert that 
he finds in Genesis the clear sources, the pure original, of those tradi- 
tions (p. 19). His treatment of the paradise question is concluded by 
a quotation from Dillmann, in which the great exegete states that he 
could not see what the likeness of the Babylonian word édinu had to do 
with the Hebrew paradise. His study of the flood legends is also 
closed by a quotation from the same authority, to the effect that the 
Hebrew and Babylonian traditions are due to a common inheritance 
of hither-Asiatic peoples, and not that the one was derived from the 
other. The table of nations (Gen., chap. 10) is corroborated by the 
investigations in cuneiform literature. In other words the author stands 
rigidly by such positions as those taken by Dillmann and Robertson. 
His division devoted to Bel and E] contains nothing new, and concludes 
by a declaration of the superiority in every way of the El of the Old 
Testament over the Bel of Babylonia. The outcome of the writer’s 
investigations is expressed in this final sentence: “Verbum Dei 
maneat in zeternum.” 

The wand of peace is stretched forth by Giesebrecht* over the con- 
tentions concerning Babel und Bibel. His pamphlet came into printed- 
being after Delitzsch’s second lecture. In his preface, his first fault 
with the discussions on Delitzsch’s side of the question is that evolu- 


5 Bibel und Babel, El und Bel. Eine Replik auf Friedrich Delitzsch’s Babel und 
Bibel. Von W. KNIESCHKE, Pfarrer in Sieversdorf. Westend-Berlin: Faber, 1902. 
64 pages. 

6 Friede fiir Babel und Bibel. Von FR. GIESEBRECHT. First, and unchanged 
second edition. Kénigsberg: Thomas & Oppermann, 1903. 62 pages. 
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tion is given so large a place in the history of Israelitish culture and 
religion. He charges Alfred Jeremias, who, in the main, supports 
Delitzsch, with not understanding the position of the Old Testament 
scholars whom he encounters. He maintains that Babylonian culture 
is by no means the medium by which one can explain the work of 
Moses. “The real kernel of Moses’s religion, at least,” for Giese- 
brecht, “‘is found in revelation, while its form possesses resemblances 
to Arabian material” (p. 15). At the very outset of his discussion 
proper Giesebrecht reveals his attitude to Delitzsch’s position in the 
second lecture. He states that by that effort he had undone every- 
thing, and that, in place of a recognition of a potent significance of the 
Old Testament from the point of view of a history of religion, he 
practically set it aside for Babylonian beliefs. How severely he has 
damaged the truth cannot yet be stated. 

In order to establish peace between the Bade/l und Bibel controver- 
sialists this writer proposes concessions on both sides. Assyriologists 
must produce proofs of the statements they make. They must also 
respect the religious peculiarities of the Old Testament. Non-Assyri- 
ologists, on the other hand, must be ready to recognize the good, 
whatever be its source; andif an Old Testament narrative is vivified 
and made plainer through some Babylonian discoveries, they should 
be ready to learn from the Babylonians. In reviewing with some care 
the points discussed in Babel und Bibel Giesebrecht shows an open- 
mindedness and consideration which are conspicuously absent from 
some of the reviewers. In his conclusion he frankly admits that there 
are very many technical, scientific, and historical allusions to Babylon 
in the Old Testament. There are also some legal, ethical, and reli- 
gious phenomena at the very apex of Babylonian thought and life that 
fall little below the heights of Old Testament thought. But the cen- 
tral idea of the Old Testament, the religious, cannot be predicated of 
Babylonian literature. If Delitzsch had presented a cross-section of 
the Babylonian religion, instead of merely the extreme points of its 
religio-moral apprehension, his lecture would have appeared entirely 
different. While Giesebrecht grants much to the claims of Delitzsch, 
he stands by the revealed character of the Old Testament and the far- 
and-away superiority of its God and religion. 

Most of the writers on Babel und Bibel are comparative strangers to 
Assyriology. This Catholic priest,’ however, isa striking exception. He 


7 Zur Babel und Bibelfrage. Von P. Kit. Erweiterter Neudruck aus Pastor 
bonus. Trier: Paulinius, 1903. 78 pages. M. 1. 
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wrestles withthe problemsin adetailedyet masterly manner. Heanalyzes 
the questions at issue, and arrays them in two lines of research: (1) dog- 
matic issues, such as El, Jahweh, angel, sabbath, and the beyond, or 
future; (2) the more historical issue, such as creation, fall, early patri- 
archs (Urvdter), and the deluge. For the first class of issues he finds 
(1) justness in Delitzsch’s claims for #7; (2) nothing but theory in his 
hypotheses for Jahweh; (3) considerable doubt as to the basis for the 
claims regarding the origin and character of cherubim, seraphim, and 
guardian angels; (4) that Dillmann in 1882 expressed his view of the 
case when he said: “ Delitzsch’s attempt has greatly miscarried;” (5) 
that the Babylonian and Israelitish idea of the future had many things 
incommon. For the second class of issues he finds (1) that the theory 
of the dependence of the Hebrew account on the Babylonian is not 
more noteworthy than the agreement in the succession of the acts of 
creation ; (2) that the dependence of the Hebrew record of the fall on 
the Babylonian is entirely out of the question ; (3) that tables descrip- 
tive of the early patriarchs are not dependent, either one on the other, 
but both preserve material collated from parallel streams of tradition ; 
(4) that the Hebrew account of the deluge is the simpler, the more 
straightforward, and consequently could not have been copied from the 
Babylonian, but rather the two accounts may be traced back to a com- 
mon origin. 

Budde’s contribution ® to the contest between Badel und Bibel appears 
in a second edition, with a new “Vorwort.” He briefly reviews 
Delitzsch’s second lecture. He affirms that the lecturer now appears 
as areformer. He now sets aside the Old Testament and promotes 
“Babel” at its expense. He agrees with Delitzsch in setting aside 
verbal inspiration, and maintains that God revealed himself, not in 
words, but in deeds; not in messages, but in transactions. We, how- 
ever, cannot set a limit to God’s methods of revealing himself; if we 
could, he could scarcely be our God. Delitzsch has gone too far, has 
touched matters vital to the church, which must be answered at no dis- 
tant day. 

From Breslau also comes a message on the same theme.® The 
Assyriologist is everywhere in the Old Testament blindly finding the 
influence of Babylonian culture; in other words, the cultus of Israel is 

8 Das Alte Testament, und die Ausgrabungen. Von KARL BuDDE. Zweite 
Auflage. Giessen: Ricker, 1903. xii + 40 pages. 


9 Babel und die biblische Urgeschichte. Von Max LonR. Mit 5 Abbildungen. 
Breslau: Aderholz, 1903. 28 pages. ; 
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a mere transcript of that of Babylonia. As circumcision and human 
sacrifice many of the elements of Israel’s cultus were borrowed from 
other than Babylonian sources. At the outset he finds in Gen., chaps. 
1-11, only these three things that were demonstrably influenced by 
Babylonia: (1) the creation account (1:1—2:3); (2) the patriarchal list 
(chap. 5); (3) the deluge report (6:5—-9:19). But on the patriarchal 
list he finds traces of a contact with Phoenician tradition, and thinks 
that it is a work of theological speculation, a learned literary product, 
and not popular in character. It was probably drawn from some old 
Babylonian source. The same may be said regarding the deluge 
account. Of the creation legend, the really only striking resemblance 
between the two accounts is the fact that the production of man was 
the last act of creation. In conclusion, since Babylonian influence in 
the Old Testament is undeniable, it must be said that Israel took over 
from Babylon only external material, such as the patriarchal list, the 
deluge history, or a cosmological idea, such as chaos in the creation 
account. Butthereligious spirit of all these records is totally different 
from that in the original Babylonian. And this difference has its 
significance for every student of the Old Testament. 

Pfarrer Heyn™ begins his treatment of the Babel und Bibel con- 
troversy by putting on the left hand those who find no essential differ- 
ence between Jewish and Babylonian religion, who look upon Babylonia 
as the venerable mother and school-mistress of the Bible. On the 
right he places those who are determined advocates of its originality. 
“In which camp shall we take our stand?” Minute consideration of 
the questions of the creation, the fall, the early patriarchs, the deluge, 
the sabbath, and the devil and angels, leads the author to conclude in 
his first lecture that the younger, the Old Testament view, is in con- 
siderable measure dependent on the older, the Babylonian. The sec- 
ond lecture deals with the value of both religions in relation to their 
depth and clearness of a knowledge of God, to their ideas of the 
seriousness and hopes of life. Without any prejudice toward all the 
influence of Babylonia upon the Bible, it still remains that the lasting 
crown of glory of the Old Testament is that it has given monotheism 
to mankind. In the religious field, as one example, the Babylonian 
psalms do not approach the Bible either in their moral earnestness or 
in their trust in God. In the field of moral action the comparison 
between the Old Testament and Babylonia is decidedly unfavorable 


Zum Streit um Babel und Bibel. Zwei Vortrage. Von J. HEYN, Pfarrer in 
Greifswald. Greifswald: Bamberg, 1903. 55 pages. 
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toward the latter. Finally, as surely as the Bible is dependent on 
Babylonia, so surely does it outrank the latter in its spirit and morality. 

Emperor William’s letter to define his position relative to Delitzsch’s 
second lecture receives especial attention at the hand of Professor 
Harnack.* The Emperor’s letter is intended to check the thought that 
Delitzsch’s lectures have thrown overboard the Old Testament. More 
than that, it is to set right the popular notion that the Emperor sym- 
pathized with Delitzsch in his views of Christ and the New Testament. 
By this letter he directs attention to the fact that Delitzsch’s authority 
as an Assyriologist does not cover his theological teaching as well, 
and in this Harnack fully agrees with him. The Emperor’s letter does 
not curb freedom in chosen specialized lines, but leaves theological 
questions to the science of theology. “In the evangelical church the 
ultimate and most important questions are always open to discussion, 
and every generation must obtain the answers to them afresh for itself” 
(p. 11). The Emperor’s concluding sentence is indorsed by every 
evangelical Christian: ‘“‘ Never was religion a product of knowledge, 
but rather the pouring out of a man’s heart and being through his 
intercourse with God.” Harnack’s comment on this is especially note- 
worthy: “Theology indorses this sentence; it is well aware that it 
creates nothing of itself, but tries reverently to ponder something 
which has been given.” Revelation is only through persons. “ There 
are no revelations through things” (p. 13). The Emperor’s letter 
stands by the Christ of the New Testament. Harnack says: “Every 
estimate of Christ which effaces the distinction between him and other 
masters the Christian community must reject” (p. 15). The warm- 
heartedness of the Emperor and of his commentator, and their zeal for 
the gospel as revealed in Christ, lead one to forget the contention 
which led to these noble and far-reaching statements. 

Hilprecht™* has put into this one lecture a good condensed popular 
account of the ruins of the old Bél temple of Nippur. It is inciden- 
tally a contribution to the Babel und Bibel controversy, but mainly a 
record of discoveries at Nippur illustrated by a half-hundred good 
half-tones. These with a map and plans, help the reader to understand 


Professor Harnack’s Letter to the “Preussische Jahrbicher,’ on the German 
Emperor’s Criticism of Professor Delitzsch’s Lectures on “ Babel und Bibel.” Trans- 
lated into English by THoMAs BAILEY SAUNDERS. London: Williams & Norgate, 
1903. 18 pages. 

12 Die Ausgrabungen der Universitit zu Pennsylvania im Bél Tempel zu Nippur. 
Ein Vortrag. Von H. V. HILPRECHT. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 76 pages. M. 2. 
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fully the wonderful revelations of the past made in the mounds of Nip- 
pur. To those who have read Hilprechts’s Explorations in Bible Lands 
during the Nineteenth Century there is little new in this brochure. At the 
close of his discussion of discoveries in Babylonia he presents his well- 
known theory of the Sumerian origin of Babylonian civilization, saying, 
however, that at about 4000 B. C. the Semitic invaders were in posses- 
sion of that land (p. 62); and that from the beginning of their supremacy 
the old Sumerian art and science gradually degenerated (p. 71). In the 
last few pages he gives some of the assertions of Delitzsch a hard blow. 
He specifies particularly (1) his setting aside the revelatory character of 
the Old Testament, and (2) his finding in a 2300 B. C. document, with 
several possible interpretations, ground for the origin of the mono- 
theism of Israel in Babylonia. Hilprecht after his fourteen years of 
archeological study finds only degeneration in the peoples and civili- 
zation of Babylonia continuously from 4000 B. C., while in Israel there 
are the revelation and the words of the great prophets, who pointed to 
the fall and disappearance of the great ones of that day. 

One of the colleagues of the writer of Bade/ und Bibel has made bold 
to utter himself on the current controversy of Germany. Gunkel’ 
has written a sane, up-to-date, evangelical and clear statement of his 
position. He avers that Delitzsch in all his lectures has said almost 
nothing that has not been well known in the circle of investigators. 
His rather unguarded and bold assertions in his first lecture called for 
numerous replies. His second lecture struck off on a theological line, 
and put in question the revealed character of the Old Testament, and 
of Israel’s religion. Gunkel asks this question: ‘“ What influence had 
the Babylonian world on Israel, and particularly on Israel’s religion?” 
There were, of course, some pervading Babylonian elements, to be 
determined only on examination. In the deluge record Gunkel main- 
tains that the biblical was not copied from, nor prepared with the help 
of, the Babylonian account. Israel’s tradition was rather transmitted to 
them in oral form. Delitzsch’s unproved assertion that the Babylonian 
is the older and purer form is chargeable with much of the confusion 
on the subject. The two records are two different worlds, not to be 
put in the same class. Likewise the creation story, while somewhat 
dependent on the Babylonian, far surpasses in originality that which 
it has taken over to itself. Delitzsch’s seal-cylinder of the fall is 


3 Israel und Babylonien: Der Einfluss Babyloniens auf die israelitische Reli- 


gion. Von HERMANN GUNKEL.. G6ottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 48 
pages. M. 1.20. 
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pronounced as yet of uncertain value. Among other things, Gunkel 
denies Delitzsch’s conclusions on the origin of the sabbath, and calls 
his monotheistic proposals mere speculation. Delitzsch’s denial of a 
revelation of God in Israel is accompanied with arguments two cen- 
turies old and already cast aside by progressive thinkers. On the 
modern theory of revelation, Israel was the people of revelation. 
Delitzsch is called a rationalist of the old stamp (p. 39), who is 
unfamiliar with the theological thought of this day. Gunkel thinks 
this unhappy and expensive contest might have been largely averted if 
Delitzsch had conferred with his colleagues on several points in which 
he was not at home. Inconsistencies and untenable theories might thus 
have been eliminated, and a vast deal of money, time, and patience 
saved. Still, it may not have been in vain for the fatherland. 


IRA MAuRICE PRICE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


IS GOD UNIVERSAL FATHER? 


Tue author of this work’ explains in the preface that “the book 
embodies the substance of a series of lectures delivered at the Bermondsey 
Settlement to a small class of theological students during the last three 
years ;” and that “it has been prepared by snatches in the short inter- 
vals of leisure left by almost unceasing public engagements.” This 
may account for the repetition of the same thought in connection 
with his separate treatment of a large number of passages of Scripture, 
when it might have been possible, by a more thorough analysis, to 
group them together, thus saving space, if not adding to the clear- 
ness and force of his general argument. Neither has he followed what 
is generally thought to be the logical order in his discussion of this 
most important doctrine. Instead of beginning with a historical review 
of the evolution of thought on the fatherhood of God as preparing 
the way for his own discussion, he reserves his historical sketch until he 
has elaborated his own argument. The reason for this may be because 
there has been no regular development of thought on this very precious 
doctrine, but its prominence as conceived by Mr. Lidgett is of quite 
recent date. 

Still, whatever may be the reader’s criticism of minor points, he 
will undoubtedly recognize this as the most elaborate treatment of this 


* The Fatherhood of God in Christian Truth and Life. By J. Scott LipGETT, M.A. 
New York: Imported by Scribner. 
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subject which has been coming more and more to the front in recent 
years. While very many may not be prepared to accept the author’s 
chief position, they will acknowledge the ability of his discussion and 
his intention to be fair and judicial. 

The book is written in support of what is called the “universal 
fatherhood of God.” It is not open to many of the objections which 
lie against much that has been written in support of this belief. It 
grants that God is called Father in three special senses: in the ideal 
sense he is Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; in a very special sense 
he is Father of all believers; he is also called Father because he is the 
author of all things. But apart from and in addition to these senses 
in which the term “ Father” is applied to him, he is the universal Father 
because fatherhood is of the very essence of his being. Neitherdoes the 
author allow any sentimental inference from the designation “ Father,” 
which he believes belongs to God in this universal sense, to make him 
blind to the facts of sin and righteousness, and the teachings of the 
Bible in reference to God’s attitude toward the wicked. He thinks they 
are all consistent with God being the universal Father in a deeper sense 
than that of the ultimate author of their being. 

In his introductory chapter the author states some of the reasons 
why the doctrine of the fatherhood of God has not sooner been more 
generally recognized and does not even now receive the assent of all. 
These he elaborates more fully in succeeding chapters. One is that 
people are compelled to see the restricted senses in which God is called 
Father, and fail to discriminate this use from that of his universal father- 
hood. Then the Old Testament reveals God’s sovereignty rather than 
his fatherhood, and Old Testament ideas have ever had an immense 
influence in shaping the thought of the church; various theological 
conceptions have also tended to shape the interpretation of the New 
Testament away from this doctrine. The very depth of the experience 
of the fatherhood of God by the most pious has made it hard for them to 
believe this fatherhood was toward all. Finally, the one-sided, senti- 
mental view of God’s fatherhood has made it objectionable to the 
more strenuous natures who conceive it, thus interpreted, to be out of 
harmony with the facts of life and the needs of the soul. 

The author believes that “the revelation of the fatherhood of God 
came to mankind through our Lord Jesus Christ,” in whose filial con- 
sciousness it is first revealed, as it ‘expresses his prevailing sense of 
kinship and fellowship with, but of subordination to, the Father” and 
“manifests a relationship original and peculiar to himself,” which “is 
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the foundation of his saving office for mankind.” This is thought to 
be the teaching of the synoptic gospels. John’s gospel adds to this 
the descriptive term “ only begotten,” and traces back the relationship 
to a pre-incarnate existence, showing also its bearing upon our Lord’s 
offices as Creator of the universe and Savior of men. The sonship of 
believers is not original, as in case of our Lord, but derivative through 
him. Their knowledge of the fatherhood of God is conditioned 
upon their answering sense of sonship. ‘Leave out the necessity of 
being ‘begotten of God’ in order to sonship, and the result is unevan- 
gelical and unethical.” Thus far all is clear. 

But when he comes to discuss the question of the universal father- 
hood, especially when this aspect of the divine nature is made supreme 
and all-inclusive, the consensus of thought fails and divergences appear. 
It is here that the author feels he has come to what is all-important, 
and exerts his full strength. 

He argues for the universal fatherhood from the designation “the 
Father” as applied to God. While admitting that God may be called, 
in most cases, “the Father” in his relation to the Son, he thinks there 
are exceptions to this use, and believes, in any case, that all men may 
be so included in Christ as to make God the Father of mankind in 
being his Father. The baptismal formula he considers one of these 
exceptions. Wecannot do better than quote from his discussion of this 
passage, Matt. 28:19, in illustration of the author’s mode of argu- 
ment. 

Baptism is z#¢o the name; that is, it brings men into fellowship with the 
divine person, and into experience of what is revealed in his name 
And the name, with all that is included in it, is antecedent to our baptism 
into it. It remains the same whether we experience it or not And this 
seems to involve that “the name of the Father” is the revelation of the 
supreme and perfect fatherhood in God, which is manifested toward the Son 
and waits to disclose itself to us, till we come into true relationship with it. 


Now, the whole force of this argument depends upon the question 
whether the name “the Father” is used here to describe a relation 
existing between God and the candidate for baptism before he believes. 
Now we are sure that, were the name “the Father” given to God 
because of his relations to Christ and believers, the use of it in the 
Great Commission would have been most appropriate, especially when 
we remember that the function of baptism is not to introduce into a 
new relation, but to signify that the candidate has already entered into 
this relationship—is already a son of God. The whole discussion of 
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the use of the name “the Father” in connection with John 4:23, 24; 
Matt. 6:6; John, 14:6; Eph. 2:18; 5: 18-20; Jas. 3:9; 1 Pet. 1:17, 
etc.,is not conclusive. Let the name “ Father” once be given to God, 
even though because of his relationship to the Son and to believers, he 
might then be spoken of as “the Father,” even when these relation- 
ships were not specifically had in thought. It becomes a more general 
designation. 

But the author proceeds to discuss passages which seem to him 
directly to teach the universal fatherhood of God. These are of three 
classes: those that teach it explicitly or 'implicity, those that imply it 
in their teaching about salvation, and those that imply it in their teach- 
ing about human nature. Of the first class the Sermon on the Mount 
is thought to be, although it is admitted that “throughout the whole 
sermon there is no distinct mention of the universal fatherhood of 
God.” We quote from his argument: 


The whole sermon is addressed to our Lord’s disciples. The question 
is: in what relationship are they conceived as standing to the rest of mankind? 
By the answer to that question the whole discussion must be decided. Are 
the privileges of the kingdom of heaven extended to the disciples, and its 
laws and its spirit incumbent upon them, because they are exceptions to the 
rest of mankind, or because they are ¢yfes; representatives of what all men 
are ideally or potentially, of what, therefore, all men should become really? 
. .. + Thedistinction, therefore, between the disciples and the rest of mankind 
is between those who have entered into the consummated life of true and per- 
fect spiritual relationships, which are open to all men, and those who, for one 
reason or another, have not. But this representative character can only sub- 
sist on condition of the universal fatherhood of God and the potential sonship 
of all men. 


That is to say, because God is willing to become the real Father of 
all who will become sons, he must already stand in the relation of 
fatherhood to all, even before they become sons. It is anything but 
clear that this is a legitimate conclusion. Neither is it evident that the 
disciples can be representative of what is open to all men “on condi- 
tion of the universal fatherhood of God.” They might have the same 
representative character in this respect, in relation to privileges which 
had to do with God’s kingship over men. To the passages treated 
under this head— Luke 15:11 f.; Acts 17:28, 29; 1 Cor. 8:6; Eph. 
3:14, 15; Heb. 12:g—we cannot refer more than to say that some of 
them seem to point to God’s fatherhood in the sense of his being the 
author of all things. It is thought that Luke 15: 11 ff., the Parable 
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of the Prodigal Son, is explicit in its teaching of the universal father- 
hood. It certainly is the strongest passage in its favor. 

The teaching of one class of passages which are thought to indicate 
that the nature of salvation shows that it rests on the universal Father- 
hood of God is thus summarized: ‘The characteristic feature about 
all these passages is that ‘the Father’ is apprehended and approached 
as such, he does not become such.” It is but a repetition of his argu- 
ment under God’s designation as “the Father.” The teaching of the 
other class is that salvation is “the entrance into the life of sonship.” 
This is ‘the end which God set himself to realize through the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus.” The motive must be that of “perfect 
fatherhood and fatherliness fulfilling itself in redemptive grace.” 

In support of his contention that the universal fatherhood of God 
is implied in the essentially filial constitution of human nature, he 
urges the narrative of the temptation of our Lord, wherein it is shown 
that ‘‘the law of life for the Son of God and for man is one and the 
same,” proving that the constitution of human nature is “inherently 
filial.” ‘And how could this filial constitution represent the original 
and universal truth of manhood— as is revealed in the consummating 
man who is brother of all men—were not human nature created 


by and for the all-perfect and universal Father in heaven?” The 
author also argues from the title “Son of man” that our Lord was “the 
typical and representative man.” “ His divine sonship was the realization 
of the implicit possibilities of mankind.” Because of this “ our Lord 
assumed rather than proclaimed the universality of the fatherhood 
of God.” He also thinks this “is a part of the apostolic teaching as a 
whole.” 


In his chapter on the “ Validity and Content of the Fatherhood of 
God” the author explains more fully how he conceives it arises that 
God is the universal Father and how he can be the Father of those 
who are not actually sons. His chapter on “The Place of the Doctrine 
of the Fatherhood of God in the Theology of the New Testament,” so 
far as it has to do with the question of its universality, is but an expan- 
sion of what he has already presented. His argument, as a whole, will 
be seen to be fourfold, although his positions are not all separate and 
distinct from each other. 

1. God is called “the Father.” This was his name before men 
became sons. Therefore fatherhood is of his essential being and he is 
Father in the most universal sense, prior to al] human relations of son- 
ship and independent of them. But, we repeat, even though the name 
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“the Father” had been given him because of his special relation to the 
Son and to believers, or even because he is the author of all things, 
once given, it would be used when speaking of him in all his relations, 
whether of fatherhood or not. Is it not safer to argue that the name 
“the Father” was given him to express the fatherly relations which are 
clearly stated to exist between him and Christ and his people, when a 
natural explanation can be found for the expression on this ground, 
than to assume it is given to express a universal relation, when there is 
no clear teaching otherwise to support this view? 

2. The second argument is, substantially, that God is willing to be 
the Father of all—that the great object of his redemptive work is to 
bring all who will into sonship to himself. Therefore, fatherhood is 
essentially in God, and is the ultimate ground of creation as well as 
redemption. But the author recognizes the distinction between father- 
liness and fatherhood. God’s love and desire that men should become 
sons is fatherliness, but is it not a misuse of language to say that God 
is actually the Father of those he desires to become sons? Does not 
the statement that he desires them to become sons admit that they are 
not yet sons? And is God the Father of those who are not his chil- 
dren in any legitimate sense of the name? Are not fatherhood and 
sonship correlative, so that neither can subsist without the other? The 
author sees this difficulty and often uses expressions like “in salvation, 
men become conscious of their sonship,” although elsewhere he states 
the Scripture teaching to be that men become sons, rather than come 
to realize a sonship already existing. 

3. His third argument—that there is potential sonship in all men, 
a constitution which enables them to become sons and consequently 
filial, and that this can only be explained as God is the universal Father 
—is liable to the objection just stated in the preceding one. Does the 
power given men to become sons make God their Father before they 
become his children, while they are living in estrangement to him? 

4. His fourth argument, that all men are in Christ in such a sense 
that God’s fatherhood in relation to him includes them all, seems to 
have the most direct teaching of the New Testament against it. For, 
only those who believe upon him and become like him through regen- 
eration are said to be in him and to share in his standing before God. 

For these and other reasons we are not convinced by the author’s 
reasoning. There is a clearly stated principle governing the use of 
the terms “father” and “son” in the New Testament. The relation- 
ship expressed by these words is determined by moral likeness. Our 
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Lord in John 8:39 lays down the principle. According to his views, 
those who are like Abraham and act like him alone are his children in 
the spiritual sense in which these terms are used in reference to God and 
men. Those who are like the devil and act like him are his children 
(John 8:44). Those who are disobedient are the children of disobe- 
dience (Eph. 2: 2-4): Those who are born of God by partaking of 
the divine nature, and are led by the Spirit of God, are God’s sons. 
Men shall be children of God if they act like him (Matt. 5: 44, 45). 
According to this criterion, our Lord divides all men into great classes 
in the parable of the Tares (Matt. 13: 38, 39), and John (1 John 3: 10) 
distinguishes between the children of God and the children of the devil 
by their relation to righteousness. In view of this clear and explicit 
teaching which runs through the New Testament, are we justified in 
interpreting into these precious terms a meaning which would make 
the devil a child of God in a sense other than as his creature? In the 
sense of Creator, or Author of being, all men are said to be the off- 
spring of God (Acts 17:29, and perhaps Heb. 12:9 and other pas- 
sages). 

But our author means vastly more by the universal fatherhood 
than this. He thinks: “the fatherhood of God represents, above all, 
a spiritual and moral relationship,” although “that spiritual and moral 
relationship rests upon a natural basis as its necessary condition ; and 
that natural basis springs from, has its essence in, and is shaped by the 
fatherly love which gives it being.” We are still unconvinced that it 
would be either wise or scriptural to extend the meaning of “ Father” 
and “‘son” beyond what is described above, and make it so that a man 
might be “ morally and spiritually both a child of God and of the devil 
at the same time.” There is no question as to the love of God for all. 
It is only a question whether the New Testament writers and our Lord 
do not restrict the use of “Father” and “‘son”’ to a closer and dearer 
relationship than can exist between him and those who are “enmity 
against God.” 

While we venture these words of criticism of the arguments sup- 
porting the fundamental position of the book, we recognize the modera- 
tion of the author in guarding against inferences from his view which 
would prevent belief in the divine abhorrence of sin, and God’s judicial 
and punitive righteousness, and would lead by a straight road to uni- 
versalism. Not only are the sterner aspects of God’s moral government 
in harmony with the fatherhood of God, but this doctrine, according 
to the author, affords the only true explanation of all the teachings of 
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the Bible and all divine and human relations. And it is this fact—that 
“it is more fully adequate than any other conception to set forth the . 
complete truth of God’s character, to explain the secret of man’s 
nature, and to set forth the relations between both’”’—which is the 
surest proof of the doctrine. Most fundamental of all, “fatherhood is 
the determining relationship within the Godhead.” It is the explana- 
tion of the doctrine of the Trinity itself. Christ’s eternal sonship “‘is 
the type, the ground, and the means of man’s,” and the Holy Spirit is 
the “divine Agent by whom our spiritual life in the Father and the Son 
is realized.” ‘The doctrine of the fatherhood” also “lays the founda- 
tion of the divine authority” and explains God’s sovereignty. This 
doctrine also must then explain the methods of the divine rule. It is 
a regnant fatherhood, rather than the Ritschlian idea of the “kingdom 
of God,” which is the key to interpret Christianity. This explains his 
revelation in and to man, and his lawgiving completed in judgment. 
It also is the assurance of the permanence of the individual and 
explains his relations to society. 

Having considered the fatherhood of God as a doctrine, the author 
proceeds to explain “‘God’s actual dealings with the world as they have 
been wrought out in giving effect to his fatherhood.” He treats of 
these in three chapters. The first has to do with the “Spiritual Con- 
stitution of the World,” as all things have been created and constituted 
in relation to himself and his purposes, and is an exposition of Col. 
1:16,17. The whole argument depends upon the doctrine of the 
eternal sonship of our Lord. The author very strenuously contests the 
position of Dr. Simon in his Reconciliation by Incarnation that “the 
Logos was designated the ‘Son of God’ as incarnate.” Many will 
doubt whether “the Logos” or “the Son” was a name given to express 
the eternal and inner relation of the persons of the Godhead to each 
other, and will think, therefore, the author’s position, as well as Dr. 
Simon’s, is questionable and his argument inconclusive, when it makes 
the doctrine of the eternal sonship all-conditioning. May we not make 
a clear distinction between love and fatherhood and sonship, and avoid 
committing ourselves to all the author’s conclusions? 

The chapter on the “Redemption of Mankind” is to show the 
relation of fatherhood to redemption. The first position is that 
“Christ is so related to God and also to mankind that what he does 
God does, and equally that what he does man does;” and therefore, in 
the second place, the atonement is “‘a personal dealing with the Father 
by the Son on behalf of mankind.” This atonement “demanded and 
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offered within the limits of the fatherly and filial relationship must be 
determined as to its object, methods, and meaning by the fatherly 
end,” which is “the restoration to filial fellowship of those who have 
fallen from it.” It will thus be seen that the author holds to substitu- 
tionary satisfaction. He believes that ‘the very greatness of the love” 
of the Father “will be the measure of the strictness with which that 
love demands recognition of, and conformity to, the only conditions 
which make its satisfaction possible.” When men are untrue to the 
filial relation, there must be expiation which “involves submission to 
the penalty and suffering from it.” The view of atonement demanded 
by the universal fatherhood of God is thought to include all that is of 
value in all past and present theories, and to be all-comprehensive. 

In our review we have been at such pains to explain the author’s 
view of the New Testament teaching on this precious subject that we 
have made only incidental reference to his outline of the teaching of 
the Old Testament bearing upon God’s relation to men, and his review 
of the question of the fatherhood of God in church history, which com- 
prises nearly half of the book. We have space for but brief further 
reference to this part of his treatment, which is very full and, so far as 
we can judge, generally discriminating and able. He does not think 
the divine fatherhood is taught in the Old Testament. It is his king- 
ship which is there insisted on. Even in Isaiah and the Psalms, where 
the highest revelation of the Old Testament and the most intimate fel- 
lowship are recorded, there is only a preparation for the higher 
teaching of the New. 

The author thinks that at the outset of church history “the doctrine 
of the universal fatherhood of God i¥tlearly taught by the greatest and 
most representative fathers of the church,” though, for reasons which 
he proceeds to give, “it was not wrought out in any clear and consist- 
ent account of his dealings with mankind.” But where he comes to 
deal with the specific writings of -these fathers, he qualifies this state- 
ment very materially. The quotations from Clement, Barnabas, Igna- 
tius, the epistle of Diognetus, Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and Tatian 
are anything but explicit in their teaching on the universal fatherhood, 
except in the sense of his authorship of all things and care for them 
and love for men. It is in the writings of Irenzus he thinks the pro- 
founder teachings on this subject are found. But, after an examination 
of the most conclusive passages, he admits that “ Irenzeus laid the main 
stress upon creatorship, and upon what might be called the natural and 
universal relationships springing out of a creation motived by love.” 
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He thinks the nature of the controversies Irenzeus was engaged in 
“threw into the background those spiritual and moral qualities of 
fatherhood which are manifested in the personal and intimate com- 
munion with sons.” 

The great church teachers of Alexandria gave prominence to knowl- 
edge under the platonic influence, especially Clement, and Origen’s 
conception of fatherhood is toward the Son. In the Arian controversy 
this tendency to limit God’s fatherhood to his relation to the Son is 
most pronounced in Athanasius. In the West it was Augustine who 
shaped the thcught which was to prevail for ages. And with him the 
fatherhood of God had passed virtually out of sight, to be replaced by 
that of his sovereignty. This conception continued through the scho- 
lastic period and, for the most part, through medizval times. Even 
the Reformation, bringing in the personal experience of forgiveness, 
while giving prominence to the fatherhood and fatherliness of God, did 
not immediately bring a complete view forward. Calvinism still insisted 
on sovereignty, and the Reformers generally went back to Augustine, 
and even regarded forgiveness as an act of sovereignty. Luther had 
no doctrine of the universal fatherhood of God. But he did set forth 
anew the fatherliness of God as revealed in Christ. The Socinian doc- 
trine “is based upon the sovereignty of God, understood as the unfet- 
tered exercise of supreme will, unhindered even by its own previous 
decisions. ‘The exclusively governmental views of Arminianism ex- 
pressly shut out the fatherhood of God from view.” 

It was in Methodism that the return to the doctrine of the universal 
fatherhood of God began. This testified to “the universality of the 
love of God, and of his will to save men through Christ.” But the 
early Methodists did not go farther than this. But chief among the 
personal influences which have restored the doctrine of the universal 
fatherhood to its pre-eminence he mentions Maurice, Kingsley, Erskine 
of. Linlathen, and McLeod Campbell. But influences more far reach- 
ing than the personal have been at work in the nineteenth century to 
this end. The human element in Christ’s person and work, the break- 
ing away from the Old Testament conception as but a stage of progress 
toward the revelation of the New, the recognition of the inner rela- 
tions of fatherhood and sonship in the Trinity as governing creation 
and redemption, the explanation of the ways of God to men from the 
starting point of creation rather than the fall, the conception of the 
more intimate relation of God to all things, a new conception of true 
manhood in Christ, a conviction that there can be no opposition 
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between the human and divine, and the more humane and sympathetic 
tone of thought have all tended to the recognition of God as the uni- 
versal Father. This new impulse has had its dangers. A sentiment- 
alism in all the concerns of life has invaded theology, and has introduced 
elements of moral weakness by obscuring God’s sovereignty and the 
righteous ends which he seeks and demands in the life of men. 

The whole book gives the feeling that the author writes from the 
deepest conviction, and is profoundly impressed by the far-reaching 
and fundamental importance of the doctrine he supports and elaborates. 
He makes no attempt at rhetorical effect, and if he uses arguments 
which, in some cases, seem defective, it is because he is unaware of the 
fact. The treatise may well be studied as avery important contribution 
to the discussion of a most vital subject. 


CaLvin GOODSPEED. 
McMASTER UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto. 


THE SYRIAC VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In all the discussions which have been raised about the comparative 
value of the various texts of the Greek New Testament, and especially 


of the Greek gospels, the value of the Peshitto version has taken a 
prominent place. Some of the opposers of what Mr. Gwilliam’ tells us 
we must call the Zraditional Text, and not the Zextus Receptus, went 
so far as to describe it as the “ sheet-anchor” of the defenders of that 
text. This moves Mr. Gwilliam to wrath as a wrong description of the 
position taken up. He would only place it among a number of other 
witnesses and would say that, if that witness were withdrawn from testi- 
fying to his case, he has others as good, and “primary witnesses” in 
the MSS. which are still better. But none the less, the appearance of 
Mr. Burkitt’s treatise on S. Ephraim’s quotations from the gospels, pub- 
lished in the Cambridge “Texts and Studies” late in 1go1, has led 
him to discuss the views set forth in that work and to consider what 
effect Mr. Burkitt’s theory would have upon his own general position. 
We are inclined to think that, though he holds himself in suspense on 
this matter, and formulates certain objections which do not seem to 
amount to much, Mr. Gwilliam really inclines toward the acceptance 
of Mr. Burkitt’s theory. 

"Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Vol. V, Part III: “ Place of the Peshitto Version 


in the Apparatus Criticus of the Greek New Testament.” By G. H. GwILLiamM. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press 
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The whole question in fact turns upon the date of the Peshitto ver- 
sion. It was long held that S. Ephraim, when he quoted the gospels, 
quoted the Peshitto version. But this is certainly a mistake, if we sift 
out the genuine works of S. Ephraim from others which have been 
attributed to him. If this be done, Mr. Burkitt assures us that there is 
really nothing to suggest the actual use of this version. Further, we 
have direct evidence that this version was later than S. Ephraim. It 
is ascribed to one Rabbula, appointed bishop of Edessa 411 A. D. 
Of him it is said by his biographer that ‘‘he translated by the wisdom 
of God that was in him the New Testament from Greek into Syriac, 
because of its variations, exactly as it was.”* With this direct state- 
ment before us, it is scarcely possible to date this version any earlier. 
Rabbula probably based his version upon the Evangelion da-Mephar- 
reshe,commonly known as the Curetonian version from its discoverer. 
Whether S. Ephraim used this version or the Syriac Diatessaron is 
not clear. Mr. Burkitt thinks it was the latter. 

But we are traveling away from Mr. Gwilliam’s essay. One point 
against the attribution to Rabbula is that not more is made of it, and 
that such an event is unnoticed except in this one passage. But other 
notable events in the history of the Bible and its versions have not 
met even with such notice as this. Where can we find any account of 
the fixing of the canon of the Old Testament in the Jewish Church ? 
What record is there of the introduction of the vocalization of the 
Hebrew text? The date of Rabbula stands somewhere, perhaps mid- 
way, between these two important events; why should we expect great 
attention to be turned toward it, especially if the version was only of 
the nature of a revision of a pre-existent version? We cannot grant to 
Mr. Gwilliam his second point, as stated in his synopsis—the disap- 
pearance of the pre-Peshitto text. Most people would say that it has 
not disappeared. His third objection is the universal or almost uni- 
versal acceptance of the Peshitto version in the fifth century. But this 
is surely not difficult to account for, if Rabbula’s was a commanding 
personality, not only in his own diocese, but in the whole Syrian 
church, and this seems to have been the case. The following is the 
description given of him in Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Biography 
(Vol. IV, p. 532@): “His episcopate was a powerful one, characterized 
by great activity and zeal, which was not always exhibited in a gentle 

?OVERBECK, p. 172; see BURKITT, p. 57. It is curious that VENABLES in his 


article on Rabbula in SMITH’s Dictionary of Christian Biography does not mention 
this work of translation, though he refers to Overbeck. 
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or conciliatory manner. His temper was fiery, and Ivas does not 
scruple to call him the tyrant of his city, who lorded it over all, and 
violently persecuted those who opposed his imperious will.” He 
“became the leading prelate of the oriental church,” and is described 
as “the common master of Syria, Armenia, Persia, nay of the whole 
world.” 

We therefore consider that Mr. Burkitt has practically made out his 
case for the date and source of the Peshitto. It still remains for us to 
remember, as Mr. Gwilliam reminds us, that the version represents a 
Greek text which is notidentical with any now extant. This he shows 
at considerable length. Whether Rabbula, considering the age in 
which he lived, would have any great powers of discrimination as to 
the critical value of any copies of the gospels set before him may well 
be doubted. The value of that text can be settled only by a minute 
examination of the Peshitto, and, when that has been made, we suspect 
that scholars will still continue to hold different opinions, according to 
their preconceived notions of what the purest text of the gospels was 
like. Mr. Gwilliam’s essay will have its place in that discussion, and 


will well repay examination. 
HENRY A. REDPATH. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Since Gibbon wrote his famous fifteenth chapter, every historian 
of pre-Constantine Christianity has felt constrained to give some atten- 
tion to the causes of the early progress of that religion. Most writers, 
if more orthodox than Gibbon, have been quite as superficial. Many 
valuable monographs and brief studies have indeed been written, and 
a great mass of fact has gradually accumulated, but there was needed 
learning and industry and insight like Harnack’s to organize this 
knowledge and make it available. None of that accomplished scholar’s 
books so displays his best qualities at their best as this history of early 
Christian missions.* 

There is nothing especially original or striking in the author’s 
formal treatment of his material; he gives us the familiar German 
division of his subject into four general sections, or “books.” The 
first of these is introductory, and includes a discussion of what is called 
by many writers “the preparation for the gospel” —taking up such 


* Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. 
Von ADOLPH HARNACK. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. xii-+-561 pages. 
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topics as the spread and decline of Judaism, and the external and 
internal conditions that favored a universal extension of the Christian 
religion. This is followed by chapters on Jesus Christ and world-wide 
missions according to the gospels, and the progress from Jewish to 
heathen missions. The effectiveness of Harnack’s, treatment of the 
gospel teaching regarding missions is greatly affected by his critical 
theories, in consequence of which he is compelled to regard Matt. 
28:19 f. as an interpolation, representing rather the ideas of the second 
century than the original Christian tradition. Missions were therefore 
a legitimate development of the teaching of Jesus, but did not rest on 
any specific command of his. This is a totally inadequate explanation 
of the missionary activities of the apostolic and sub-apostolic period. 
The New Testament must be wholly rewritten, and not merely the 
Great Commission be expunged, to remove the primitive tradition that 
the apostles believed themselves commanded by their Lord to disciple 
all the nations unto him. With this exception, the treatment of these 
introductory questions is adequate, even masterly. 

The second book discusses missionary preaching, to which phrase 
the author assigns sufficient scope of meaning to include, not only the 
preaching of the gospel, in the ordinary sense, but the practical activi- 
ties of Christians, and even polemics against heathenism. Omitting 
the consideration of other themes of this “‘ book,” we may remark that 
the chapter on “The Religion of a Book and Fulfilled History,” while 
it shows the place held by the Old Testament among Christians, gives 
a very unsatisfactory account of the composition of the New Testament 
writings and their gradual reception as of equal authority with the Old 
Testament. Of course, it might be replied to this criticism that for the 
adequate treatment of the subject a separate volume would be required, 
but we have a right to expect here, since the author elects to discuss the 
subject, a clear and reasonably adequate outline, and this we do not get. 
Those who might resent Harnack’s summary of this “‘book,”’ under the 
title of “The Full Embodiment of Christianity as a Syncretistic Reli- 
gion,” should remember that it is the historical Christianity at the end 
of the third century of which he speaks, when it had absorbed much 
from Greek philosophy and the heathen religions, and was already 
transformed into something quite different from the religion founded 
by Jesus and preached by his apostles. So considered, the chapter is 
open to criticism only as containing the tacit suggestion that all this is 
a legitimate development of primitive Christianity — and that sugges- 
tion Harnack may not really intend. 
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The third “book” considers several matters of great moment, 
the missions and missionary methods of the first three centuries. 
There is first a thorough examination of the various titles of Christian 
missionaries — apostles, prophets, teachers—and the functions apper- 
taining to each, concluded by an excursus in which a complete account 
is given of all recorded missionary journeys, drawn from the Fathers of 
the period. This is followed by a chapter on missionary methods, one 
of the most suggestive discussions in the volume, and the more valu-: 
able as dealing with a subject on which there is little available literature. 
Preaching was ¢he missionary method, according to Harnack. The one 
God, Jesus Christ, the Son and Lord, the coming judgment and the 
resurrection, were the burden of the preaching. It was the gospel of 
the Savior and salvation, of love and helpfulness, that was proclaimed. 
The new religion was described and certified as spirit and power, as 
power of a new moral life, and as power of self-control. News was 
brought of the revelation of God, to which mankind must submit in 
faith. 


The conclusion to be drawn from all the examples accessible is that 
it is not possible to exaggerate the effect of coherent preaching in rela- 
tion to missions. A convulsing, heart-stirring individuality has in all 


times been a stronger lever than a long sermon. The Acts of the 
Apostles reports to us many conversions at once, as if by storm, and 
that is not unhistorical. Paul is converted, without a missionary, by a 
vision. The eunuch is brought to faith in Jesus by Isa., chap. 53—to 
how many has this chapter been a bridge! Thekla was won through 
the word of a virgin and prayer. The lives of Christians were also a 
most powerful missionary influence. Paul often speaks of this, and in 
1 Pet. 3:1 we read that the unbelievers would be won without the word 
by the behavior of their wives. The moral life of Christians spoke 
with special impressiveness to Justin. Christian brotherhood, a thing 
unknown to the heathen, had also a powerful effect, and as practically 
shown in charity was a missionary force of the first order. 

At his reception into the Christian community the candidate was 
baptized. The ceremony of being buried by baptism and rising again 
( Ontertauchens und Wiederauftauchens) gave the guaranty that now the 
old has been washed away and is gone and he has become a new man. 
The utterance of the name of Jesus, or of the three names, during the 
act placed the baptized in the inmost fellowship with them, lifted him 
up to them. Sacramental speculations had already begun: immersion 
was death ; immersion in the name of Christ a death with him, a being 
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submerged in his death; the water is the symbol of his blood. Paul 
had already so taught, but he declined the speculations attempted at 
Corinth, to bring the baptized into mysterious relations with the bap- 
tizer (1 Cor. 1:13f.). This last conclusion of Harnack rests on an 
exegesis that is more ingenious than convincing. 

“Christians are made, not born,” says Tertullian, and not till after 
the middle of the second century was this rule changed; then the 
natural extension of Christianity from parents to children took its 
place. From that time begins also the practice of infant baptism— at 
least we can safely assign it to no earlier date. But whether adult or 
infant baptism, it came to be regarded as a mystery, with natural- 
supernatural results of a powerful kind. That it blotted out all preced- 
ing sins, without reference to the greater or less susceptibility of the bap- 
tized, so that from the baptismal bath the man emerged entirely pure 
and entirely holy, was the general belief. This teaching easily lent 
itself to ridicule by the heathen opponents of Christianity, who by no 
means missed their opportunity. Of the ceremonies that were intro- 
duced in consequence of this sacramental doctrine, as well as of the 
catechetical system, Harnack also gives an account. The catechu- 
menate, indeed, deserves even more attention than he has given it, for 
in the third century it was certainly the chief missionary agency of the 
church; and it might also have been made more clear that the later 
decline of this system was due to the rapid increase of infant baptism, 
which finally left no place for instruction of adult converts. This last 
consideration, of course, does not strictly come within the limits that 
the author has assigned himself, but he often disregards chronological 
limits for the sake of clearness, and might advantageously have done so 
in this case. 

The third chapter is devoted to an exhaustive discussion of the 
names of the Christian believers, beginning with the “disciples” of 
the gospels and ending with the established name of “brethren” for 
esoteric purposes, and “Christians” as their public designation. 
Harnack differs from many German critics in accepting as historical 
Luke’s statement (Acts 11:26) that the appellation “Christians” ori- 
ginated at Antioch, and shows that the name could only have been 
given by the heathen —a conclusion also supported by the Latin form 
of the name. Luke’s probable birth in Antioch makes the accuracy of 
this statement less open to question, according to Harnack. This 
chapter also includes a history of the word éxxAyoia, as describing 
Christians collectively, and the epithet xafodixy, which from the time 
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of Ignatius was generally added, and the various ideas that this epithet 
came to connote. 

Chap. iv, on “The Formation of Churches in its Significance for 
Missions,” is one of the most importantin the volume. While Christian 
preaching had as its object the winning of souls and bringing them 
one by one to God, “that the number of the elect might be fulfilled,” 
yet from the beginning it was effective in the formation of a society 
and had as its end the union of Christian believers. First was the 
union of the disciples of Jesus, but these disciples knew and conceived 
themselves as the true Israel and as the church of God. They brought 
over the form and strict clannishness of the Jewish church, spiritualized 
and energized it, and came into possession of a strong and exclusive 
organization. But this organization, which included all Christians on 
earth, was at first purely ideal, and as such could hardly have survived 
had not the local organization been associated with it. This the Chris- 
tians borrowed from the Jewish synagogue. With this bond of brother- 
hood and the synagogue as their foundation the Christian churches devel- 
oped their local organization with double strength, greater than the 
Jewish communities had attained. Each community was distinct in 
itself, and a whole, a facsimile of the entire church of God. Such a 
religio-social community, without any politico-national base, was alto- 
gether unheard of and new among Greeks and Romans. A rudiment- 
ary form is perhaps to be found in the schools of philosophy and their 
common life, which was also religious. But here we have a community 
that binds together the associated believers of a city in the closest fel- 
lowship, a lifelong membership, and not only provides for the members 
a single or repeated consecration, but brings them together daily, gives 
them spiritual blessings and imposes obligations day by day, assembles 
them daily, at first, then weekly, separates them from others, associates 
them in a union for worship and mutual support, in an order for the 
leading of a peculiar life, and teaches them to regard themselves as the 
church of God. Much has been written of late years to show how 
largely the Christian éx«Ayola borrowed from pre-existing organizations, 
Jewish and heathen, and how little that can be pronounced original 
there was in it. This statement by Harnack of its absolutely unique 
character is a refreshing contrast to much recent literature on the 
subject. 

What follows is equally good. The convert coming into such a 
fellowship was taught from the beginning the ideal of a community 
upbuilding —the church a body with many members, that each mem- 
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ber is subordinate to the whole, one member suffers and rejoices with 
the others ; that Jesus Christ does not call men as individuals, each for 
himself, but is building up for himself a community in which the indi- 
vidual finds his place. The Christian religion, as interpreted by Paul, 
combines the most exalted individualism with the most complete col- 
lectivism. Brotherly love is the lever, and this brotherly love has 
besides received the richest heritage—the heritage of the strongly 
united Jewish church. Thence came the wonderfully practical con- 
ception: to place the universal church (as an ideal community) and 
the local church in such a relation that what is true of one can also be 
said of the other, namely, the church of Corinth, Ephesus, etc., is the 
church of God. Altogether apart from the content of these creations, 
says Harnack, every statesman and politician must most highly admire 
the solution that is here found of one of the most difficult problems of 
every great organization: to preserve unimpaired the independence of 
the local community, and to bind it with a strong and unifying general 
polity, covering the whole empire, that will little by little become a 
universal condition. This is high praise of this fundamental Christian 
conception, but who will say that it is undeserved? What a hold, says 
Harnack, must such a creation have had upon the individual. What 
an attraction it must have exerted so soon as he comprehended its 
scope. In fact, we may safely say that the mere existence and con- 
tinuous activity of the local churches more than anything else produced 
the extension of Christianity. 

In Book IV we come to the very heart of the subject, and more 
than a third of the entire volume is devoted to a detailed study of the 
progress of the Christian religion in the Roman empire, prior to the 
council of Nicea. This study begins with a chapter of general testi- 
monies to the extent and power of the Christian faith, culled from 
Christian and pagan writers alike, most of them sufficiently familiar to 
all students of the early Fathers. These are carefully examined in 
turn, and the worth of each witness is candidly estimated. Next comes 
a chapter on what is called “The Intensive Progress,” in which the 
quality of the converts to Christianity during this period is carefully 
scrutinized. While it doubtless continued to be true, as in the apos- 
tolic age, that relatively not many mighty after the flesh were called, 
still there were always some from the higher walks of life who became 
Christians—in the aggregate a large number. Inquiry is made into 
the number of converts (1) among the nobles, the wealthy, the official 
class, (2) in the imperial court, (3) in the army, (4) among the women. 
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Readers of Ramsay, Orr, and other recent writers on this subject, will 
find little that is new in this chapter, but it is certainly the most com- 
plete assemblage of facts to be found anywhere. 

It is when we reach the third chapter, on “ The Progress of Chris- 
tianity to the Year 325,” that we find the most valuable part of this 
work. This is an original contribution to our knowledge of this period 
of the highest value, and such as possibly no other living scholar could 
have made. MHarnack has ransacked the literature and gleaned from 
it every pertinent statement, every hint even, that could be made to 
throw light on his problem. Those who have made a special study of 
the ante-Nicene Fathers will be most amazed at the quantity of fresh 
information he has brought together. He surveys the provinces of the 
empire in turn, gives a brief history of the spread of Christianity in 
each, and then compiles an exhaustive list of the places in which 
Christian churches are known to have existed, with references to the 
authorities whence the facts are drawn. In addition to the specific 
statements, he gives also the vague, general indications of Christian 
progress in which patristic literature abounds. It is not too much to 
say that, in comparison with what he has done, all previous investi- 
gators of this subject have but scratched the surface. To give any 
intelligible account of this portion of the volume would require far 
more space than is here available. 

What value, asks Harnack, has the material thus accumulated for 
statistics regarding Christianity ? It is certain that we can give no 
absolute numbers, and even estimates are of little value; especially are 
estimates in the lump worthless. Gibbon supposes the number of 
Christians in the time of Decius to have been a twentieth of the popu- 
lation; Friedlander thinks this number enough for the time of Con- 
stantine; La Bastie and Burckhardt estimate for the time of Constan- 
tine one-twelfth ; Chastel, one-tenth for the East, one-fifteenth for the 
West, and one-twelth for the middle section ; Matter thinks one-fifth, 
Standlin, one-half. It is certain that the number of Christians, even in 
the East, was less than half the population. But in several provinces 
it is extremely probable that Christians were alinost half the population. 
In some cities they were in the majority—even a large majority. 
Many of the references to Christians during this period speak of their 
influence rather than their numbers, but it is possible for a small num- 
ber to be very influential. Christianity was a religion of the cities— 
the larger the city, the greater the number of Christians — but in many 
provinces we learn also that it had penetrated deep into the country, 
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and in the villages were many Christians. From the best data available 
Harnack estimates the number of bishops in the East as from eight to 
nine hundred, and for the West from six to seven hundred. Many of 
these, of course, had small churches under their charge, but many pre- 
sided over churches having numerous congregations and containing 
thousands of members. It is agreed on all hands that the number of 
Christians had come to surpass that of the Jews in the empire, and 
hence it cannot be placed under three to four millions. That is the 
nearest to definite figures that Harnack permits himself to come. 

A careful review of the facts established concerning the various 
provinces of the Empire shows that they fall into four categories: (1) 
Those in which Christianity had obtained the ascendency, had won 
half the population, and become the most general religion. These 
were: the entire region known today as Asia Minor, the part of 
Thracia opposite Bithynia, Armenia, and the city of Edessa. (2) 
Provinces in which Christianity had influenced a considerable fraction 
of the population, had attained a wide influence, and was a successful 
rival of other religions. In this list belong Antioch and Ceele Syria, 
Cyprus, Alexandria (including Egypt and the Thebaid), Rome, lower 
Italy and parts of central Italy, proconsular Africa and Numidia, 
Spain, Achaia, Thessalia, Macedonia, and the southern coast of Gaul. 
(3) Provinces in which Christianity had made some progress. These 
include Palestine, Phoenicia, Arabia, parts of Mesopotamia, the interior 
districts of Achaia, Macedonia, Thessalia, Epirus, Dardania, Dalmatia, 
Meesia and Pannonia, northern Italy, Mauritania, and Tripolitania. 
(4) Provinces and districts in which there were few or no Christians. 
These were: the cities of old Philistia, the northern and northwestern 
coasts of the Black Sea, western upper Italy (Piedmont), middle and 
northern Gaul, Belgium, Germany, and Rhetia. For all these last- 
named provinces Harnack thinks an estimate of 10,000 Christians 
sufficiently liberal. The great difference between the eastern and 
western provinces is striking, but easily enough explained: a Greek 
Christianity had existed from the times of the apostles, a Latin 
Christianity only from the days of Marcus Aurelius; Asia Minor was 
the headquarters of the former at the beginning of the fourth century 
and had been thoroughly Christianized. 

This description of the general aim and scope of this work and 
summary of its chief conclusions, given so far as possible in the author’s 
own words, will give some hint of its great merits. It is confidently 
commended to all students of the early church as a treatise, acquain- 
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tance with which will from this time on be indispensable. Its breadth 
and accuracy of scholarship have already been mentioned, but this we 
long ago learned to expect from Harnack. Another merit is more 
unexpected: the style is very different from that of most German 
theological books— different from the author’s History of Dogma. That 
cannot be recommended as easy summer reading, even in its English 
version; but in this volume the sentences are short, clear, uninvolved, 
and scarcely one must be read a second time to get its meaning. 
Though for the most part he holds to a plain and matter-of-fact style, 
at times the subject inspires the author to real eloquence. Both for 
its form and its content, this must rank as one of Harnack’s best 
works. It is to be hoped that a good English translation will soon 
place it at the service of the many who cannot now avail themselves of 
its great value. 


Henry C. VEDDER. 
CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE RELIGIONS OF ISRAEL AND ITS NEIGHBORS. 


Two sBooxks* have recently appeared, both masterpieces in their 
way, concerned with one of the most important subjects that can 
occupy the attention of thinking men at the present time. We live 
on the eve of a new Reformation. As the study of Greek paved the 
way for those changes of thought which went to form the Reformation 
and remade Europe, so now the study of the languages and literature 
of ancient Egypt and Babylonia is likely to revolutionize our views of 
the Bible. Nor can a man set aside the Bible any longer as outside 
the area of living thought. With the new view it must resume for a 
long time to come its preponderating influence as the most interesting 
book in the world. A fresh impulse has been given to its study that 
will bring it back into intellectual circles that had grown indifferent. 
Nor is it the Bible and theology alone that are affected. The classical 
culture, with its deep influence on modern life, must reckon with new 
material for origins. Studies that had become dry as dust by the 
reiterated overworking of the same limited material will be revived by 

* The Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia. [The Gifford Lectures.] By 
A.H.Saycs. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner, 1902. vi-+ 509 
pages. 

Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Testament. Von EBERHARD SCHRADER. Third 


edition. II. Halfte, 1. und 2. Lieferungen, re-edited by H. ZIMMERN. Berlin: Reuther 
& Reichard, 1902. 345-680 pages. 
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the fresh evidences of an age-long background of experience and 
thought. 

For a while, no doubt, we shall be overdosed with Babylonizing 
theories of everything, but we shall gain much real knowledge, and in 
the new setting old truths will sparkle more brilliantly. There is, 
perhaps, too much tendency in these books to see parallels to old 
knowledge. Men in similar circumstances do arrive at much the same 
thoughts and devices. Even the ancient American civilizations fur- 
nish striking similarities to Egyptian or Babylonian humanities. But 
here we have two nationalities between whom the Hebrew folk grew up. 
Both came into contact with Greek civilization. Where similarities 
can be shown to exist we shall have difficulty in denying transference. 

What is absolutely necessary now for anyone who would set his 
knowledge of history or religion in a vital relation to the soul of 
humanity, and thereby give it value for modern life, must add a knowl- 
edge of what lay behind. The duration of man’s written record of 
himself has been given an extension backward that makes us take fresh 
views of nearly all our old knowledge. Antiquity has become twice 
as old. The first half is nearly unknown, but knowledge pours in upon 
us faster than we can assimilate. The great thing now is to assimilate 
all we can. It is premature to say what it will teach us. Books like 
these are priceless for the theologian, philosopher, and historian. 

We may not expect of them the finished judgments that were pos- 
sible when the whole material was already long known and when every 
word had been indexed, counted, weighed. There is hardly a day 
but some student adds more to the knowledge of the subject. The 
ink is hardly dry before the last new book is out of date in some detail. 
We may not, however, wait for finality. It cannot come for years. 
There are things that touch us at all points in a very sensitive part of 
our life. We must master them at once, and be ready to master more 
as soon as they are available. 

Professor Sayce once before took the subject of Babylonian religion 
in hand, for his Hibbert Lectures. It was easy to find fault with them, 
as it will be with this book, because the subject is one on which every- 
one has some fresh light to bring, and it is theological. But that 
fault-finding is not with the writer so much as with his subject. It is 
essential to find all the fault possible, in order that the rest may be 
recognized at its true worth. This is a most important book, but it 
is very irritating from the point of view of astudent. The writer seems 
always to regard facts with great suspicion and only deductions with 
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anything like confidence. One follows him, a little annoyed at the 
caution with which monumentally attested facts are stated, wondering 
what can be the possible alternative view or reading: then comes a 
plump statement, apparently too certain to the author to need any evi- 
dence, and one is comforted. This must be a thing too well known 
for its proof to be rehearsed; all one wishes for is a reference to some 
work where the proof was once, long ago no doubt, given. But this is 
something one can quote, and looking back one can see that it renders 
probable much of what went before. Only, one would have been 
helped if it had come first. After much research, and weary looking 
up of previous utterances of the same writer, the student will find 
that this definite statement was after all not a proved theory, but 
meant to be a conclusion from the rather shadowy facts rehearsed 
before it. In fact, the author seems to have for his canon: “The 
things that are seen are uncertain, things that are not seen are certain.” 

Thus (pp. 351 f.) the reasons for thinking that kings were regarded 
as gods in Babylonia are set out in a way that leaves much to be 
desired. We may ask whether being adopted by Marduk, at the cere- 
mony of “taking the hands of Bél,” was exactly the same as deification, 
and whether there are instances of a Babylonian king being called a 
Bél, and, if so, whether it meant “‘ Lord” or “lord.” Sargon and Naram- 
Sin were “explicitly deified,” we are told, but what isthat? Wasit only 
the use of a determinative of divinity before the name? The reference 
given only proves that. One would have liked a list of the “Semitic 
successors of Sargon” who assumed the “title of god,” but this has, 
probably, one thinks, been worked out by someone. It is only singular 
that they so often dropped it; one looks in vain through Radau’s 
Early Babylonian History for it, except in the case of certain dynasties. 
Of course, one knows of Hammurabi, but were the other kings of the 
First Dynasty deified? One feels the reserve with which the facts are 
treated. Now comes the blow: “ But a change came with the conquest 
of Babylonia by Kassite hordes from the mountains of Elam; the 
foreign kings ceased to be divine and the title of god is given to them 
no more.” But the contracts of the Kassite period tell a different 
story. At any rate, Kudur-Bél, Sagarakti-suria’, and Bitiliagu II. bear 
the determinative of divinity before their names. Can we, then, main- 
tain the theory that this apotheosis of the monarch was specifically 
Semitic? What we are really justified in saying is that Babylqnian 
kings were treated to some extent with divine honors, and then we 
may set out in full the evidence of this. But we are still very much in 
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the dark as to what this meant. Professor Sayce’s view of its meaning 
is to be welcomed as helping us to understand something possible. 

Herein consists the importance of the book. It is full of views. 
These views are most stimulating. Most men cannot get on with their 
work without some view of what the facts they are collecting mean. 
Such views may often have to be abandoned when fresh facts are found 
to be inconsistent with them. But it would be a real gain now toa 
student if he could get a compendium of ascertained facts; and, if the 
compiler must give views, it would be a comfort to have them printed 
in different type, or otherwise distinguished from facts. We do not 
wish to quarrel with any of the views in this book. But it is mislead- 
ing to use the same affirmative statement of them as of facts. If the 
reader will bear in mind that what reads as a result of knowledge is 
usually only a statement of the author’s conviction, he may find this 
book very valuable. The author is undoubtedly deeply versed in his 
subject, and no man has better right to lay down the law. How often 
he has been right, when most disputed, is a matter of history. He 
would perhaps have provoked less disagreement, if he had been less 
positive. But discussion is not wasted on such a subject. 

The difficulty of handling the subject is greatly increased by the popular 
style in which Professor Sayce’s book is cast. The part dealing with the 
religion of Egypt may be sound, but where one can check the rest doubt is 
the lasting impression. There are many passages which shock one rather 
severely, but render a reply difficult, because no ground for opinion is given 
that can be attacked. It is, of course, impossible that a full proof with tech- 
nical details should be set out, and, lacking this, no reply can be attempted. 
But one feels bound to enter a protest against such statements being taken as 
the result of rigorous proof. Thus we are told that Znéi/ belongs to the 
realm beneath the earth, “ruler of the spirits, whose abode was beneath the 
earth, or in the air by which we are surrounded” (p. 262). He is rather god 
of the earth, on which men live, without excluding that portion of the air in 
which men move. The proof of his subterranean power is not indicated. It 
seems to be deduced thus: En-lil is “lord of lil,” “lil is ghost,” “ghost is 
spirit of buried men,” therefore En-lil is lord of things below the earth. 
Each step, if we have guessed the course of argument correctly, is open to 
question. If we grant that En is “lord” by itself, that does not prove En-li! 
means “lord of lil.” There are plenty of compounds of En where it does not 
mean “lord” at all, but is a possibly phonetic part of thename. What proof 
is there that En-lil has any connection with either En or lil? Granting that 
to bé likely, as likely as any other explanation of a name whose derivation 
may be quite different, lil is not proved a “ghost.” To do that we must be 
shut up to the “spirit of a dead man.” We can admit lil denotes a “spirit,” 
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but why not simply a “demon”? Weare not bound to admit that “demons 
are really “ghosts.’’ But granting “ghosts,”’ do the buried have “ghosts,” or 
only the unburied? If only the latter, the subterranean idea is gone. Each 
objection here raised may be argued at length, and the argument may go 
against the objector, but if one be maintained, where is the proof of the 
whole? This argument appears to be the only ground for saying that Nippur 
denotes ‘the darker side” of the early religious thought. A careful com- 
parison of what Zimmern says under Bé/ and 4/4 makes us wonder what the 
“darker side” means. Sayce (on p. 281) seems to give up the ghost idea, 
even its connection with man at all. The statement is still adhered to that 
the home of the lil was beneath the earth, but everything supported by refer- 
ence to sources shows it to be a ‘‘demon’”’ only. The difficulty of the deriva- 
tion, “lord of the ghost world,” for En-lil is actually pointed out in the note 
on p. 282. Dialectical forms are said to be Mu/-U/ and U-di7. How do we 
know En-lil was so pronounced, not Ellil,and why should not all three names 
then be Semitic? If so, where is lil, ‘the ghost,” gone? What the ordinary 
man wants now is a statement by some competent person of why all these 
readings are concluded. If En-lil is only a guess at a pronunciation of the 
two signs, read sometimes En and lil when separate, when read together, what 
conclusions about “ghosts” and ‘darker sides” can be proved? Is Mul ‘“‘a 
lord”? or U either ? 

Those who do not admit the existence of the Sumerians as a separate 
people will rejoice over the evident difficulty there is in separating the traces 
of their religion from the Semitic. The distinctions attempted between the 
religious ideas are often too fine to be perceived, and oftener seem to be 
nothing more than a separation between two ways of regarding the same 
words. Give a god a name and it will suggest many things to say about him, 
even a whole theology, if you are ingenious enough. If you find that the 
things said are not all logically consistent, it is easy to refer one set to 
Sumerian, another to Semitic. Really, that seems to be all there is in many 
of Sayce’s distinctions. But it is not always proved that anybody ever said 
these things till now. It is too often what Sayce thinks they mean; we are 
not sure the ancients said so. Thus animism is ascribed to both Sumerian 
and Semitic apparently, But that any such idea was entertained by either 
seems to depend on giving a special sense to one or two words or signs. 
That one value of z1 is mafz§tu, and another Su, seems the only ground for 
saying that there were spirits of the gods as well as of men. There seems no 
reason for reading napistu, rather than nisu, wherever used of God or man. 
There is no reason why ni8u should mean “spirit,” unless that it is repre- 
sented by zi, which also means napistu. But nisu is often replaced by mu, 
which is read fumu, “name,” or other words for “name.” The name is 
interchangeable with the person, the napistu is the person. We need not use 
“spirit” at all; “name” or “person” will do for z1 everywhere. If some- 
thing was said of the z1 which could be said of a “spirit,” and not of the 
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living person, we should have surer ground. But you can swear by the 
“name” of a god, or the ‘“‘name”’ of heaven, just as well as by the “ spirit”’ of 
the same. In fact, it would need very rigorous proof to show that men swore 
by the “spirit” of a thing, rather than by its ‘‘name.” Moreover, that nisu 
is a synonym of /#, “verily,” seems altogether to exclude “spirit.” In the 
star SIB-ZI-AN-NA we may admit that separately siB = “ shepherd,” z1= “life,” 
and AN-NA = “heaven ;” but that together they mean “ shepherd of the spirit 
of heaven” is doubtful. We know that ZI-AN-NA was also part of a “palm 
tree,” called asitu, very likely ‘topmost tip; why could not the star be “‘shep- 
herd of the zenith” ? The mere fact that we have the z1 of many things does 
not prove any animism. What we want is a “spirit,” expressed by some une- 
quivocal sign or name, of stocks or stones, things at least which have not “ life.”’ 

As a rule, where we can compare Sayce with Zimmern, the latter is 
a valuable corrective and a safer guide. There are many larger ques- 
tions which cannot be discussed here, and Sayce is often suggestive where 
Zimmern is silent. Very interesting are the traces of human sacrifice, 
If one takes the view that such must once have existed, the traces are 
evident, but they all seem to be indecisive otherwise. Sayce, p. 467, 
still clings to his view that in K. 5139, etc., wrisw must mean a “child.” 
It does also mean a “kid,” as it occurs in lists of “goats;” it may mean 
also a “lamb.” Further, the text itself lower down (C. T. XVII, pl. 
10, ll. 73, 74) speaks of “‘a white urisu;” a white “kid” would be valued, 
as they are generally black in the East, a white “child” is very unlikely. 
Zimmern’s rendering, p. 577: is much to be preferred. As so often, 
Sayce’s desire to analyze ideograms into Sumerian compounds and so 
concoct a meaning from their elements leads him into an odd error. 
“The offspring who raises his head among men”’ results from breaking 
up nigsagildZ,a synonym of pehu, into nig, “who,” sag, “head,” ilu, 
“raising.” It really means “an exchange,” and the line reads “the 
kid the exchange for the man.” There are many such strange results 
scattered up and down the book. But, on the whole, it is full of 
interest, though also of traps for the unwary. The fault we find is that, 
owing to the writer’s strong convictions and his popular style, they give 
us no warning. Unless, then, both Zimmern and Sayce agree, it is 
well not to rely on the latter, unless, of course, one can track the 
source and verify the translation. The excellent indexes to both 
books and the existence of Delitzsch’s Handworterbuch and Muss- 
Arnolt’s Concise Dictionary is a great help. 

The subject of these religions is one of the deepest importance. 
For we are increasingly aware of most suggestive parallels with the 
religion of the biblical books. It may not be too much to say that 
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those biblical teachings which have made the deepest impression on 
western thought are precisely those which seem to be common to 
Babylonia and Israel. Professor Zimmern makes it his duty, in deal- 
ing with the cuneiform inscriptions in their relation to the Old Testa- 
ment, to point out as widely as possible the parallels between Babylonian 
ideas and the Bible. It is not sufficient in his view to collect illustra- 
tions of history and geography, or references to Babylonian gods, from 
the Bible. He compares, what is far more convincing, the close 
parallelism in thought. Nor does he except the New Testament. 
Even the gospel history is shown to contain many things which are 
startlingly like the things said of gods and heroes in Assyria and 
Babylonia. The history of religious ideas in the Bible can no longer 
be limited to the old range. We have already begun to learn to trace 
back doctrines to Jewish apocalypses. We have now to learn what 
ideas, and even expressions, meant in Babylonia, centuries before they 
appear in the Bible. 

For those who study the history of doctrine, Professor Zimmern’s 
book must long be the text-book. If they know enough Assyriology 
to trace his facts back into their original setting, so much the better. 
But they may quote his facts without reserve. They are all marshaled 
with extreme care and scrupulous accuracy. His fairness appears in 
the way he quotes whatever he has noticed that bears against the view 
he takes. If the evidence does not seem sufficient to him, he abstains 
from formulating a conclusion. But he often indicates the direction 
in which the evidence points. It is hardly necessary to say that mdny 
of his conclusions may have to be revised as new evidence comes to 
light. But nowhere does he irritate us by a view for which nothing. 
cogent is produced. Of course, his book is very hard reading. It is 
meant to be studied rather than read. Every page needs careful 
thought and is meant to be compared with the oft-quoted originals. 
Some may find the multitude of references appalling, and perhaps the 
temptation to run down everything to its last refuge is too often 
yielded to; but this is a joy to the serious student and is better than 
glossing over weak places. 

In such a mass of splendid work it is difficult to select the most valuable 
items. But one may perhaps instance the treatment of the name Jahwe as a 
model. After examining the numerous cases where Ia or Iabu occurs in 
proper names and can be accepted as the divine name without doubt, he 
considers cases where it has been suspected in other names under such forms 
as ‘Iba, Hiba, Ja, or Aia. But he rightly doubts the occurrence in the time 
of the First Dynasty of Babylon. Such a name as Iaum-ilu, or Iahve-ilu, 
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granting the correctness of the reading, cannot prove the knowledge of the 
divine name Iahve or Iaf. For while, if Iaum, or Iahve, was a divine name, 
these would be exactly like Samaés-ilu, Sin-ilu, Nabd-ilu, and similar names 
of the period, it could also be like Iabnik-ilu, Iadib-ilu, Iazi-ilu, lajbar-ilu, 
lakub-ilu, lakbari-ilu, Iamanu-ilu, Iambi-ilu, Iamlik-ilu, Ia’si-iJu, Iapi-ilu, 
Iakar-ilu, Iarsi-ilu, IaSbi-ilu, Iarbi-ilu, Iasup-ilu, lati-ilu, where the first ele- 
ment is an adjective or verb. That such adjectives, or verbs, played an 
important part in the nomenclature of the period is shown by such names as 
Iabadu, Iabi-hatnd, Iabuzatu, Iabisu, Iabusu, Iaduru, Iadab-telum, Iadi-usatu, 
Iadiru, Iahusalum, Iabziru, Iabilatu, Iakannu, Iakubu, Iakulatu, Iakitu, 
lamadau, Iamara’, lamat-Samas, Iamrum-zikum, Iasi-biti, Iaviu, Iapsu, 
Iasaru, Iasubatu, Iasupu, Iataru, Iatratu, where the verbs which form their 
third person singular in za- are continually found again in other names with 
the Babylonian form in z- alone. We need, in fact, to find some name like 
Iahve-rabi, where the second member of the name is a verb, Till then we 
have no assurance that Iaum, or Iahve, is a divine name found at this period, 
The name Hali-Iaum depends on reading the sign Pi as /a, but is supported 
by Haliaum, whose father was Ia-Pi-um, or lave-um, It is not a very cogent 
example, as a verb 4a/@ might make its participle 2£4/u, which could be 
taken as a name; compare the feminine Haliatu. Of course, a definite 
example may soon be produced. We must await it. 

Prosessor Zimmern takes the divinities of Babylonia in order and 
gives probably the clearest account yet given of them. More may be 
found in Jastrow’s History of the Religions of Babylonia and Assyria. 
But here the chief points are noted with an eye to biblical narratives. 
After each god has been described from native sources a section 
follows setting out whatever biblical references can be suggested. 
Here is the point of the book. Not only occurrences of the god’s 
name, in actual references to him, or in proper names, but parallels to 
the doctrines taught about him are collected and arranged. Thus 
Marduk, who, as the city god of Babylon, has more said about him 
than any other, is compared with Christ as the Messiah. The result is 
startling. 

The books are complementary. Each helps the other. They are 
more important to get and read than almost anything to be had for 
the same money. ‘They are too full for it to be possible to give a 
résumé of their contents. But no teacher of religion can afford to be 
ignorant of the facts they deal with and must form his opinions of 
them, if he need not accept those of the authors. These facts will 
form the stock in trade of the writers of a whole literature before long. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 


England 
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SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


A LARGE number of useful books on the Old Testament have 
appeared since the review of this literature in the April, 1903, number 
of the JournaL. Those which, by their subject or method, have been 
thought deserving of more detailed treatment— such as Burney’s Votes 
on the Books of Kings, or Smith’s Old Testament History, to name two 
among the number —will receive special discussion elsewhere in this 
JourNnaL. Those here noted are in some cases equally useful and 
worthy of a longer review than the limited space permits. 

Beardslee’s Outlines* “are the outgrowth of fifteen years of study and 
teaching.” With these words the author begins the preface to a book 
that might have well belonged to a previous century. He has practically 
no use for the progressive results of Old Testament investigation. In 
discussing the authorship of the Pentateuch, he states in meager form 
the current new view, and then enters his rebuttal, which consists of the 
worn-out and threadbare arguments of a century ago. ‘We conclude 
then that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch” (p. 31). The treat- 
ment of each several book is marked, too, by an immovable conserva- 
tism, that sees practically no good in the progressive scholarly thought- 
movements of this day. Such a book may be useful in the hands of a 
competent instructor, but its influence on the Bible-studying public is 
counter to progress or improvement in the right direction. Whatever 
may be said against the results of some of the so-called higher criticism 
of our times, we cannot with impunity take such a stand, and maintain 
it, in the middle of the stream of progress. 

Class-room text-books are time-savers both for instructor and stu- 
dent. Sampey’s Sy//abus* was prepared expressly for his classes in the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. It gives more than ten pages 
of titles of the best and newest books in English on the Old Testa- 
ment. Each Old Testament book is then clearly and briefly analyzed. 
Where there is room for different views of authorship, as of the Penta- 
teuch, and of Isaiah, Sampey states in brief the chief positions, and 
refers for further treatment to his own lectures to be delivered in the 
class-room. The work is well arranged and with the added zest of the 
human voice, particularly of the author, in lectures, can be made very 
useful to students of the English Bible. 

"Outlines of an Introduction tothe Old Testament. By JOHN WALTER BEARDSLEE. 
Chicago: Revell, 1903. 215 pages. « 

*Syllabus for Old Testament Study. By JOHN R. SAMPEY. Louisville, Ky.: Dear- 
ing, 1903. 106 pages. 
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Diettrich’s work? is a study in the history of Old Testament interpre- 
tation. He publishes for the first time the Syriac text, together with a 
translation, of a part of the Nestorian bishop I86‘d4dh’s commentary on 
the entire Old Testament. By way of introduction Diettrich gives the 
few facts known concerning [86‘dadh, describes the MSS. used as the 
basis of his text, indicates the large extent to which I86‘dadh quotes his 
predecessors — particularly the famous Theodore of Mopsuestia — 
shows that through I86‘dadh’s work the interpretation of Theodore was 
carried over into the Monophysite church, and discusses the relation of 
Is6dadh to the grammatico-historical method of Theodore, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, to the allegorical methods of the Mono- 
physites. An interesting result of the investigation is the conclusion 
that the prevailing view of the exclusive use of the Peshitto in the 
Nestorian church is incorrect, since I86‘dadh furnishes a large number 
of variations from the Peshitto, which presuppose a knowledge of the 
Septuagint, either in the original or in a Syriac translation. The work 
is of interest from several points of view, and is in every way worthy of 
the valuable series of Bethefte to which it belongs. 

A history of Israel, in one volume of moderate size, clear in style 
and up to the level of modern scholarship, while devout and sympa- 
thetic in tone, is a desideratum. The volume by Foakes-Jackson‘ 
meets some of these demands; it is simple in style and warmly appre- 
ciative of the men and motives of Israel; its scholarship is reasonably 
good. Buta strange sort of compromising and mediating tone per- 
vades it. The biblical stories are retold in detail, though uncertainty 
as to their historical value is suggested. Vagueness of view and indefi- 
niteness of opinion on vital points of history are not infrequent. The 
writer seems to have no first-hand acquaintance with recent German 
scholarship. The only German book-title mentioned is misspelled. 
Indeed, the impression is given that an industrious study of the work 
of other English scholars rather than original investigation has pro- 
duced this book. 

In a brief essay’ Winckler seeks to show how the religion of 

3]36'didh’s Stellung in der Auslegungsgeschichte des Alten Testamentes an seinen 
Commentaren zu Hosea, Joel, Jona, Sacharja 9-14 und einigen angehingten Psalmen. 


Veranschaulicht von G. DiETTRICH. [= “ Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttesta- 
mentliche Wissenschaft,” VI.] Giessen: Ricker, 1902. Ixv-+ 163 pages. 

‘The Biblical History of the Hebrews. By F.J. FOAKES-JACKSON. Cambridge: 
Heffer; London: Arnold, 1903. xxx-+.414 pages. 

SAbraham als Babylonier; Joseph als Aegypter. Der weltgeschichtliche Hinter- 
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Israel came into being historically. Taking his stand on the principle 
that all leaders of thought and life must have their raison d’étre in their 
environment, he proceeds to account for Abraham and Joseph after this 
fashion. Abraham represents the old Babylonian religion which main- 
tained itself in Palestine from 2300 B. C. on in opposition to the new 
Babylonian religion of the first dynasty of Babylon. Joseph, on the other 
hand, represents the reformation of Egyptian religion in the direction 
of monotheism forced through by Amenhotep IV. These are interest- 
ing generalizations or historic applications of general conditions, but 
are too loosely anchored to concrete facts for the historian to make use 
of them. They are as extreme applications of the present conception 
of the ancient oriental world as a vital organic unity, permeated by one 
culture and one religious system, as were the earlier and ignorant 
assumptions that the ancient oriental nations had nothing at all to 
do with each other. Winckler entirely overlooks the possibility of 
Abraham as a bedouin preserving his genuine old Semitic type of reli- 
gion in the midst of the mixed and movable population of Palestine. 

Blake is already well known through his series of five volumes, enti- 
tled How to Read the Prophets. Inthe present volume‘® the same domi- 
nant purpose is manifest. The book is not for the critic, but for the 
scholarly reader who wishes to have presented in compact form the net 
results of critical study. The plan of presentation is simple and compre- 
hensive. The Jahvistic narrative of Joseph and Moses,is presented first ; 
the passages are arranged in chronological sequence, and paraphrased 
into modern English, without note or comment. This occupies fifty- 
six pages; ninety-seven pages are then devoted to the treatment of this 
matter in a broadly historico-expository manner. Part II deals in 
the same way with the Elohistic narrative; the paraphrased passages 
occupying forty-two pages, and the expository treatment sixty-seven 
pages. A chronological table is appended. Of especial value to the 
ordinary reader is the list of words and phrases that are peculiar to 
each narrative. Wherever these occur in the paraphrases they are put 
in italics, thus calling the reader’s attention to them. The aim of the 
author has been to give the most widely accepted position in matters 
where difference of opinion exists. The matter is presented as a com- 
pact manual with the exclusion of other and divergent views. The 
historico-expository treatment is of real value to the timid student who 
may have been led to look askance upon critical scholarship, as it will 


* Joseph and Moses, the Founders of Israel. By BUCHANAN BLAKE. New York: 
Imported by Scribner, 1902. 266 pages. 
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show him that favorite narratives have lost no whit of their freshness, 
force, or instructiveness by reason of the scholarly analysis that has dis- 
placed the older treatment. 

A Kaitsergeburtstagsrede must entail upon German professors severe 
searchings of heart in securing a subject which can be conveniently 
approached from the point of view of a royal birthday. Budde has 
succeeded admirably in his choice. He studies the estimate put upon 
the monarchy’ in different periods of Israel’s history. Beginning with 
the twofold attitude of the sources in 1 Samuel, he discusses the origin 
of the theocratic view found in 1 Sam., chaps. 7, 8, in an enlightening 
way. Then he follows the thread through Ezekiel and the post-exilic 
literature. The seventh chapter of 2 Samuel is interestingly expounded; 
the beginning of the doctrine of the messianic king is found there. 
Budde concludes that in the main the Old Testament approves the 
monarchy. The paper is quite readable and informing. 

Rothstein’s study® of the genealogy of Jehoiachin and his descend- 
ants is a most ingenious piece of conjectural criticism. The frequent 
admonitions to the reader that the positions taken are possible or 
probable only, suggest sometimes the suspicion that the author is 
consciously perpetrating a four de force, and does not wish to be taken 
too seriously. Yet a joke of this sort would be impossible on Teutonic 
soil, and therefore we must consider the essay in all soberness. There 
are three sections and an appendix. In the first section the dates and 
occasions of the births of the six (not seven) sons of Jehoiachin are 
proposed. Two were born before he was straitly confined, the rest 
aftér he was released. Shenazzar is another name for Pedaiah and is 
identical with Sheshbazzar. In the second section reasons are given 
for regarding Zerubbabel as the son of Pedaiah, not of Shealtiel. 
Somebody has been tinkering with the text of Haggai and Zechariah 
to give the wrong impression on this point. Zerubbabel was born 
either just before the returning exiles left Babylon or just after they 
arrived in Jerusalem. His father Pedaiah led the returning exiles and 
laid the foundation of the temple. He then, somehow, mysteriously 
disappeared and the temple building stopped. And so on through the 
third section on the descendants of Zerubbabel, concerning which 


7Die Schiteung des Konigtums im Alten Testament. Von KARL BUDDE. Mar- 
burg: Elwert, 1903. 33 pages. 


8Die Genealogie des Kinigs Jojachin und seiner Nachkommen (i Chron. 3:17-24) 
in geschichilicher Beleuchtung. Von J. W. ROTHSTEIN. Berlin: Reuther & Reichard, 
1902. 162 pages. 
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space forbids comment. The appendix presents “a witness, hitherto 
overlooked, to the messianic conception of the servant of Jahwe.” 
This is the book of Isaiah as a whole, which Rothstein regards as put 
together from old prophecies by a single editor who by additions and 
changes made practically one work with a single message. This mes- 
sage was the expectation of a messiah from the house of David. It is 
interesting to find a critic tracing out the elements of unity in the whole 
book of Isaiah after the various “‘ Isaiahs ” who have contributed to it 
have been exploited so thoroughly. We seem to advance in circles 
and about once in so often get back to the point from which we started. 
Let us hope that each time it is a little higher up, if on the same 
perpendicular. 

Winckler’s revised edition of his Ketlinschriftliches Textbuch® sup- 
plies at a very reasonable price what is still a desideratum in English 
—a German translation of the important passages or documents of 
the Babylonio-Assyrian literature that bear upon the Old Testament. 
This new edition contains as additional material some Tel el-Amarna 
letters, an improved translation of the creation tablets, and other less 
apparent but valuable corrections, additions, and modifications of the 
historical inscriptions that bring all up to the present level of scientific 


research. The book is very complete; a most helpful and convenient 
handbook. 


The relations of Israel to Egypt are sufficiently important to bring 
Budge’s work” within the circle of this series of notices. For the stu- 
dent of Egyptian history the want of order and intelligible interpretation 
of the materials so abundantly provided will prove a formidable obstacle 
to its profitable employment. To the Old Testament student, how- 
ever, the discussions of particular points and episodes will be often 
illuminating. Among such helpful discussions is that on the Exodus 
from Egypt in Vol. V, and that found in the introduction to Vol. VI, 
where Winckler’s theory of the North Arabian Mutsri is vigorously 
assailed and courteous warning is given Cheyne regarding his too 
easy acceptance of hypotheses from Germany. These handy volumes, 
with their clear type and useful engravings, are models of book- 
making. 

9Keilinschrifiliches Textbuch sum Alten Testament. Zusammengestellt von Huco 
WINCKLER. Zweite neubearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. iv-+ 230 
pages. 

4 History of Egypt, from the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of Cleo- 
patra VII. By E. A. WALLIs BupGe. 8 vols. New York: Frowde. 
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Count Schack’s studies on the grammar of the pyramid texts have 
reached a second series." The texts commonly called the “pyramid 
texts” are the oldest examples of the Egyptian language which have 
survived to us. Philologically, their study is exceedingly important 
and interesting, and is as yet only in its infancy. The verb has been 
carefully investigated by Sethe after the preliminary studies of Erman, 
and Count Schack is now undertaking certain researches with reference 
to particular points in the grammar of the archaic language. While 
not of the far-reaching importance of the broad generalizations which 
we have been able to base upon Sethe’s work, Count Schack’s work is 
nevertheless a distinct and valuable contribution to the detailed 
investigation of the language of these texts which must now be 
undertaken in order to determine the nature of the oldest Egyptian 
preserved to us. It therefore deserves our recognition, and those who 
are interested in the earliest history of human speech, especially in the 
Semitic field, will find important data in Count Schack’s contribution. 

Steuernagel’s Hebrew Grammar™ is a worthy member of the excel- 
lent series to which it belongs. There is no lack of elementary 
grammars, but the number of good books characterized by sound 
pedagogical and philological principles is always small, and any addi- 
tion to their ranks is sure of a cordial welcome. Besides the grammar 
proper, this book includes exercises for translation, Hebrew German 
and German-Hebrew vocabularies, and a selected bibliography. _ It is 
well adapted to introduce German students to the principles of the 
Hebrew language and to prepare the way for the use of the more 
exhaustive and technical discussions of grammatical problems. 

Strack has placed the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus® within the 
reach of all students. The facsimiles published by the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge constitute the basis of the text here given. 
Numerous footnotes furnish the variants in the codices, the readings 
of the Greek and Syriac translations, the various emendations sug- 

™ Aegyptologische Studien. Finftes Heft, “ Zur Grammatik der Pyramidtexte”: 


II, “ Die formbildenden Elemente der altaegyptischen Grammatik.” Von H.SCHACK- 
SCHACKENBURG. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 

12 Hebraische Grammatik mit Paradigmen, Litteratur, Uebungsticken und Worter- 
verseichnis. Von CARL STEUERNAGEL. [=“ Porta Linguarum Orientalium,” Pars I.] 
Berlin: Reuther & Reichard; New York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1903. xii-+-148-+ 
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3 Die Spriiche Jesus’, des Sohnes Sirachs. Der jiingst gefundene hebriaische Text 
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gested, and the parallel passages in the Old Testament. The text is 
unpointed save for a few verses found already pointed in the manu- 
scripts. The vocabulary includes all the non-biblical words, and 
also words which occur but rarely in biblical Hebrew or are here used 
in a new sense. The whole work is characterized by Strack’s well- 
known thoroughness and accuracy, and is to be commended as a text- 
book exactly adapted to the needs of classes taking up the study of 
this important text. 

The first edition of Gunkel’s commentary on Genesis “ appeared at 
the end of 1900. In less than two years a second edition was called 
for. In so short a time, as the author himself says, we should hardly 
expect or wish great changes, yet alterations have been made in thirty- 
nine passages, not to mention various references, footnotes, etc., 
added. These changes add both strength and polish to the book. 
The chief matter worth mentioning is that the author feels less 
inclined than formerly to explain the legends as a dressing-up of 
tribal relations and occurrences. It seems to him now that the 
ethnographic and etiological ideas are subsequent additions to the 
legends, and the legends themselves remain finally inexplicable. 

Hummelauer has written the commentary on Joshua* in the series 
edited by Cornely, Knabenbauer, and himself. It is voluminous and 
learned. Both ancient and modern scholars are abundantly cited. 
The author rejects the findings of the modern critical school and 
works along the old lines. As illustrative of the fulness of the treat- 
ment we notice that fifteen pages are given to the problem of the sun 
standing still. All commentators on Joshua must reckon with this 
volume. 

Baumann’s monograph on Amos” is another attempt to improve 
upon the present arrangement of the text and to-restore it to its 
original poetic form. According to Baumann, the prophecy of Amos 
contains five addresses; four of these have three main divisions each, 
and the last division in each address, with one exception, has four 
subsections. This symmetrical arrangement, however, involves a 
radical subversion of the present order of the text which fails to justify 


“4 Genesis tibersetst und erklirt. Von HERMANN GUNKEL. Zweite verbesserte 
Auflage. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1902. xcii-+ 439 pages. M..9.80. 

%Cursus Scripturae Sacrae: Commentarius in Librum Josue, auctore FR. DE 
HUMMELAUER. Parisiis: Lethielleux, 1903. 528 pages. 

%6 Der Aufbau der Amosreden. Von EBERHARD BAUMANN. [=“Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,” VI1.] Giessen: Ricker, 1903. 
viii + 69 pages. 
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itself. For example, the second address is composed of 3:1-8+ 4: 
1-3+ 8: 4-14. Furthermore, many omissions and transpositions 
of words and phrases seem to have no warrant beyond the necessities 
of the poetical arrangement. This arrangement has much in common 
with the previous arrangements by Harper, Léhr, and others, though 
in many important matters Baumann goes his own way. The large 
amount of agreement among the various workers upon the poetical 
form of Amos is a significant and encouraging fact for students of 
Hebrew poetry. 

Jeremiah the prophet lived in tumultuous times. Robson” attempts 
to weave his life and story into a narrative of small compass. To do 
this he is severely put to it, for the material is abundant and the events 
of those days were soul-stirring and vitally important. His scheme 
embraces a three-fold division of the prophet’s life and utterances. 
The first period covers his early life down to the capture of Jehoahaz 
(608). He locates in this area of time chaps. 1-6 and 11-13. The 
margins also carry references to other portions of this book, and to 
other books that aid in the understanding of the topic under treatment. 
The second period covers the time of the reign of King Jehoiakim, 
(608-598). Tothis period he assigns, and in this order,chaps. 7 : 1-28; 
26; 14; 15; 16; 17:1-18; 18; 19; 20; 7:29—8:3; 25; 46-51; 
35; 36. There is large room for difference of opinion in the succes- 
sion of chapters indicated above. If chaps. 46-51 should come near 
chap. 25, why not insert them, as does the Septuagint, in the middle of 
that chapter? The third period covers the remainder of the prophet’s 
career. Its chapter assignments are: 24; 27; 28; 23:9-40; 29; 21; 
23:1-8; 34; 37:1-10; 37: 11—38:28; 30-33; 39: 1—43:6; 52; 
43:6-44. The effort at condensation of the material in these many 
chapters is so thorough that it often becomes little more than mere 
bones of a narrative. On the whole, Jeremiah’s portrait is well made. 

Happily the latest attempt, of course the only successful one, to 
interpret Daniel’s prophecies™ is brief and well printed, the interpo- 
lated interpretations being in red ink. The most interesting thing we 
have found in it is that after the predicted period of years is found to 
be too long by five, God is called in, and it is declared that in mercy 
he saw fit to reduce the time foretold by this number of years. This 


17 Jeremiah the Prophet. By JoHN Ropsson. [=Bible Class Primers.] Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Imported by Scribner; no date. 115 pages. 
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is a new and, we should think, a very useful principle to have at hand 
in the numerical interpretation of predictive prophecy. Sayce con- 
tributes an introduction chiefly remarkable for its brevity and unimpor- 
tance. 

The purpose of Meinhold’s study” is to trace the origin, meaning, 
and history of the idea of the remnant in Israel. The result in brief 
is (1) that Elijah had no thought of anything but northern Israel as a 
whole; (2) that Amos did not at first look forward to a total destruc- 
tion of northern Israel, but was forced to this conclusion later, perhaps 
after his return to Judah; and that for him Judah was to be the rem- 
nant; (3) that Hosea at first saw nothing but total destruction at the 
hand of Yahweh, but later, with the appearance of the Assyrians, he 
hoped for a deliverance of the nation after chastisement, not being 
able to conceive of Yahweh as permitting to the Assyrians and their 
gods so great a triumph as the complete destruction of Yahweh's 
people. Hosea, however, always deals with the nation as a whole, 
never distinguishing between Israel xara odpxa and Israel xara rvedpa ; 
(4) that Isaiah also in his younger days threatened complete destruc- 
tion, but later, about 734 B. C. exempted those who accepted his teach- 
ings, Israel xara mvedua, from this fate; and still later, in connection 
with Sennacherib’s invasion, taught that Yahweh would deliver only the 
faithful gathered together in Jerusalem, the sacred city. After the 
wonderful deliverance, however, when Isaiah realized that no real change 
had been wrought in the hearts of the people by this experience, he 
was compelled to abandon all hope for the future and once more 
announce total destruction. This is a careful and thorough piece of 
investigation, and no student of the prophets can afford to disregard it. 
The very nature of the materials studied is, of course, such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of unanimous assent to the conclusions reached ; 
too many passages of uncertain meaning and still more uncertain 
date are necessarily involved. But the study is stimulating and illumi- 
nating, and challenges serious consideration. 

The essay published in 1899 by W. Miller which assailed with acute- 
ness and force the modern critical theory of the Old Testament on its 
literary side has been followed by another® which attacks the same 

"9 Studien sur israelitischen Religionsgeschichte. Band I, “Der heilige Rest;” 
Teil I, “ Elias, Amos, Hosea, Jesaja.” Von JOHANNES MEINHOLD. Bonn: Weber. 
1903. viii-++ 159 pages. 

»® Die Entwickelung der alttestamentlichen Gottesidee in vorexilischer Zeit. "isto- 
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theory from the point of view of its conception of the development of 
Israel’s idea of God through the successive stages of polydemonism, 
henotheism, and ethical monotheism. The detailed discussion of the 
several biblical passages cited by the critics is clearly done, and shows 
how it is possible by such attack to shake any position which rests on 
cumulative evidence. The entire treatise reveals, and doubtless it was 
the author’s intention to reveal, that the critics and their assailant 
occupy points of view so diverse that controversy on particular points 
is beside the mark. What the author’s fundamental attitude toward all 
so-called modern methods of studying the Bible is, he thus states: ‘“‘ The 
entire modern Old Testament science is on the wrong road as long as 
it does not take the Bible as ¢¢ 7s and seek to explain it as such to the 
people.” God’s word has saved men in the past in the form in which 
we now have it, which is the way God wrote it down—thus Méller 
closes his argument and settles the question. This disclosure indicates 
not only that the historical point of view is quite hidden from him, 
but that he has failed to observe that the world moves—two limitations 
somewhat diminishing the value of his work. 

Hunnius has rightly called attention to the need of employing the 
results of critical analysis in synthetic studies of history and theology. 
His dissertation™ is an attempt to get a pre-deuteronomic doctrine of 
God. He starts with the Sinaitic covenant episode, which, in common 
with many modern scholars, he interprets as the acceptance of Israel as 
his people by the storm-god on Mount Sinai whose name was Jahwe. 
From the secondary nature of this union he derives the arbitrary ele- 
ments in the attitude of Jahwe toward Israel, and makes some very sug- 
gestive remarks as to the later ethical separation between Jahwe and 
his people having its origin here. Turning to the patriarchal and 
primitive stories, Hunnius finds quite another god, one who is kindly, 
devoted to his people, good-natured, and forgiving. This is the 
Semitic clan god which has survived and is merged into Jahwe. Like- 
wise totemistic and animistic gods or spirits, even a heaven god, have 
been taken up into this all-embracing Jahwe. Thus he is a deity who 
has absorbed many other divine beings, a kind of composite photo- 
graph. Much learning and ingenuity are displayed in this exposition, 
but the result is quite unsatisfactory. How these various powers were 
thus united in Jahwe is not very clearly set forth. In other words, we 
should like to know who took this composite photograph. 

* Natur und Character Jahwes nach den vordeuteronomischen Quellen der Bucher 
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Erbt groups three studies under a general title: (1) an investiga- 
tion into the origin of the deuteronomic law, with its Yahwistic and 
Elohistic predecessors; (2) a comparative study of the laws of the 
Elohist and those of Babylon, especially the code of Hammurabi ; (3) 
a metrical arrangement of the transliterated contens of each of the 
Hebrew codes under consideration, with an accompanying translation. 
This latter section of the work is of especial interest, since it is an 
application of the metrical principles of Sievers to the materials in 
question. The analysis of the contents of the legal codes is keen, and 
the hypotheses concerning the times and occasions of their respective 
origins are ingenious and suggestive, even if the verdict upon them 
must be “not proven.” This investigation is an outcome of the 
author’s former study of the times of Jeremiah,” and will be of interest 
to all students of the growth of Israelitish law. 

Canon Cheyne’s Critica Biblica™ is “a collection of entirely new 
notes on Textual Difficulties of the Hebrew Bible.” The Jerahmeel 
theory is here given full sway. The results would astonish us were we 
not prepared for something of the sort by the later volumes of the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica. Jerahmeel, Ishmael, and other north Arabian names 
are discovered lurking in the most unexpected places throughout the 
whole Old Testament. Egypt, Assyria, and Babylon seem to be forced 
into the background by these little north Arabian kingdoms. We are 
told that the Syro-Ephraimitish war “‘ was really a Jerahmeelite inva- 
sion ;” that the familiar names Immanuel and Maher-shalal-hash-baz 
are corruptions of “ Jerahmeel-will-be-deserted ;” that it is “perfectly 
certain” that Jerahmeel must be substituted for Babylon in Isa., chap. 
13; that Isa., chaps. 24-27, have a Jerahmeelite background; that the 
name Jeremiah is a corruption of “the Jerahmeelite;” that Ezekiel’s 
three righteous men were Enoch, Jerahmeel, and Arab; that Joel’s 
locusts were north Arabians; that Jonah’s mission was to Asshur, a 
north Arabian province ; and that the story of his flight is an insertion ; 
that Malachi is corrupted from Jerahmeel ; and so on ad infinitum. 
All these surprising results are secured by textual changes made in 
accordance with the preconceived Jerahmeelite theory. However, for 

22 Die Sicherstellung des Monotheismus durch die Gesetegebung in dem vorexilischen 
Juda. Von W.ERsT. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 120 pages. 
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the full setting forth and defense of this theory we must await the pub- 
lication of Cheyne’s “ condensed sketch of the history of Israel now 
ready for press in a comprehensive historical work.” Cheyne charges 
present-day scholarship with a lack of originality and an excess of cau- 
tion, and pleads for new methods in Old Testament study. A new 
method, however, must have something more than the originality of its 
results to commend it to scientific scholarship. The mere multiplica- 
tion of improbabilities, no matter how long continued, never constitutes 
evidence. ‘Thus far the results of the Jerahmeelite theory seem to 
point to a method in the highest degree arbitrary and subjective. The 
work of Cheyne has, indeed, called attention to the fact that north 
Arabia and the other territory adjacent to Israel, must have played a 
larger part in Israel’s history than we have heretofore accredited to 
them; and for this service let us be thankful. 

Any addition to the extensive literature dealing with the creation 
story needs to come with exceptional merits in order to find accept- 
ance. Zapletal’s work*® will not be found wanting. The subject is 
treated under the following heads: (1) the justification for treating 
Gen., 1: 1— 2:3 as a separate unit; (2) the explanatory notes on the text 
of the passage ; (3) the cosmogonies of neighboring peoples ; (4) the vari- 
ous explanations of the biblical account; (5) the most natural explana- 
tion ; (6) the literary-historical phase of the question. The explanatory 
comments on the story are illuminating and evince accurate scholar- 
ship and interpretative insight. The treatment of the non-Israelitish 
cosmogonies is the least satisfactory section of the work, yielding 
practically nothing to the student of these subjects. The criticism of 
the various interpretations of the story is fair and thorough, and the 
view presented rightly emphasizes the vast gulf yawning between the 
Hebrew story and all other cosmogonies. The story of P may not 
rightly be termed a myth ; though using mythological materials, it has 
so transformed them as to rob them of their most characteristically 
mythical elements. The result is a didactic narrative dominated by a 
purely monotheistic spirit and purpose. It is a relief to read a 
work on this subject free from the polemics of the Babel-Bibel 
controversy. 

The phenomenal success of the French excavations at Susa gave us 
the stele of Hammurabi. Very soon after its publication at the hands 

Der Schipfungsbericht der Genesis (1:1 —2:3), mit Beriicksichtigung der neuesten 
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of Scheil, Winckler * issued in Der alte Orient, a German translation of 
the document. This is presumably made from the original text as 
reproduced in the French edition, but no accompanying statement 
makes that claim. The speed with which it followed Scheil’s edition 
gave little opportunity or time for Winckler to improve on his prede- 
cessor. In fact, an examination of some of the doubtful passages of 
Scheil reveals no improvement in Winckler. He has added, however, 
some notes that are helpful in the understanding of certain legal 
provisions ; also some topographical material, particularly in notes on 
the translation of the prologue to the laws proper. The translation 
was issued so precipitately that it is not presented in modern proper 
legal form, such as would seem to be required, but in straightforward 
literary German of today. It will serve, however, to present this 
marvelous codification of ancient law to the German public until a 
more detailed and technical translation, such as that announced by 
Kohler and Peiser, appears. There is no index, no table of contents ; 
in fact, every mark of hasty preparation. 

Jeremias” is among the first to present a comparative study of 
Hammurabi and Moses. After a brief introduction, he classifies the 
Hammurabi laws for convenience in examination. Those relating to 
marriage and inheritance receive first consideration. Then follow 
property rights, penal justice, and the method of executing the law. 
In his comparison of the code of Hammurabi with that of the “ book 
of the covenant,” he uses twenty-four passages. The likenesses are 
overwhelmingly in favor of some intimate relations either between 
ancient Israel and the Babylonians, or between the sources from which 
their laws were gathered. In comparing the ethical character of the 
provisions of Hammurabi with those of the Pentateuch, Jeremias 
finds in the latter a more humane, just, and exalted idea of right. 
The code of Hammurabi, though it mentions numerous gods, temple 
furniture, and temple women, does not contain one single religious idea. 
The fundamental religious idea of the Zora, duty to God, and fear of 
God is lacking in the laws of Hammurabi. Shamash is credited with 
having given the laws to Hammurabi, while the spiritual, the God- 
fearing, aspect of the laws of Moses were due to a revelation. At this 
point new problems face us, that must be worked out with great care 


6 Die Gesetze Hammurabis, Koinigs von Babylon um2250v. Chr. Das Alteste 
Gesetzbuch der Welt. [= Der alte Orient, 4. Jahrgang, Heft 4.] Uebersetzt von 
HuGo WINCKLER. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902. 42 pages. 


27 Moses und Hammurabi. Von JOHANNES JEREMIAS. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. 
47 pages. 
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and patience. Did Moses have anything to do with the codification 
of the laws of the Pentateuch? Certain it is that the law did not 
originate without Moses. Von Ranke’s assertion now comes to the 
front: “ Moses is the most exalted personality of the oldest history.” 

Shaw-Caldecott’s paper* was published in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society \ast April. It is merely the first part, or an advanced 
copy of the first part of a Biblical Archaology to be issued by the 
author. This part is purely technical, dealing with the measurements 
found on the Senkereh cuneiform tablet and the statue of Gudea. To 
use this tablet the author was obliged to reconstruct parts of it. This 
he has done, and claims as his permanent results: ‘“(1) that the 
breadth of the hand-palm (conventionalized) was the fundamental 
of all length-measures ; (2) that there were three ell-lengths in simul- 
taneous use, each probably in a different department of trade, like our 
own Troy and avoirdupois weights; (3) that the relation of these ells 
to one another was the relation of 3, 4, and 5; those having been the 
number of palms of which they respectively consisted” (p. 19). The 
question of the validity of his arguments must remain unanswered 
until we have before us his process in detail. There is room enough 
in several places to make a slip. Therefore we await with interest the 
issuance of his complete work. 

Pick” seems to have chosen a field of labor that promises to 
yield rich returns. The pamphlet under review contains the intro- 
duction to the work itself, which is promised within a short time. It 
is reasonable to suppose that the Babylonian Jews living for centuries 
in the midst of the remains of the Babylonian people and civilization 
would incorporate into their language and customs much of the 
language and ideas of their Babylonian predecessors whose language 
and civilization, highly developed as they were, must have persisted 
long after the loss of their political supremacy. Hence Pick has 
instituted a careful search of the Babylonian Talmud for evidences of 
the influence of Babylon upon talmudic thought and speech, and 
seems to have found an abundance of material. The introduction 
confines itself chiefly toa consideration of the facts bearing upon the 
debt owed by the Jews to the Babylonian civilization—a debt by no 
means insignificant. The body of the work, however, promises to be 

%° The Linear Measures of Babylonia about B.C.2500. By W.SHAW-CALDECOTT. 
With an Appendix on “The Biblical Cubit: A New Suggestion.” Hertford, 1903. 
45 pages. 


°° Assyrisches und Talmudisches: Kulturgeschichtliche und lexikalische Notizen’ 
Von HERMANN Pick. Berlin: Calvary, 1903. 33 pages. 
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lexicographical. It is probable that the results will be of more value 
to students of the Talmud than to Assyriologists. 

Wiernikowski’s pamphlet” is not intended to aid the present 
critical study of Job, but to supply the place of a Midrasch. The 
author points out that there is reason to believe that such a Midrasch 
once existed and was lost. He has undertaken to collect scattered 
references and comments from various rabbinical sources, and to 
present them in such manner as to indicate, as far as it may be 
understood, the general tendency of the earlier rabbins in their 
treatment of the book. Some effort has been made before in that 
direction, but those compilations adhered rigidly to the order of 
verses, regardless of the different schools of Jewish thought. Wierni- 
kowski has classified the material under three schools, the Tannaite, 
the Palestinian, and the Babylonian. The order of matter treated under 
these schools is practically the same, viz.: Job as a man, exegetical 
matters, biblical narratives, sayings and proverbs, the study of its 
teaching, and its philosophy of religion. Indices add to the value of 
the collection. 

No teacher of the Old Testament made a larger place for himself 
during the last century than did Ewald, the centenary of whose birth 
fell on November 16, 1903. His wide learning and spiritual intensity 
attracted students to him from all quarters, and his published writings 
wielded a compelling influence upon all investigators. Hence the 
appearance of a life of Ewald by T. Witton Davies™ is timely and wel- 
come. This biography is well written, and furnishes not only the 
necessary facts concerning Ewald’s career of manifold activities, but 
also a sympathetic, yet impartial, view of the character and disposition 
of the man. Appendix I contains, with other matter, several letters 
that passed between Ewald and other scholars; these are of especial 
interest as showing the respect and esteem generally felt toward Ewald. 
Appendix II gives an extended list of Ewald’s writings. Davies has 
certainly given us the most complete and satisfactory biography of 
Ewald to be found in English. 

Conder’s attitude and characteristics as critic and philologist are 
too well known to the scholarly world to need any description. His 

* Das Buch Hiob: nach der Auffassung der rabbinischen Litteratur in den 


ersten fiinf nachchristlichen Jahrhunderten. |Erster Teil. Von Isaac WIERNI- 
KOWSKI. Breslau: Fleischmann, 1902. 92 pages. 


* Heinrich Ewald, Orientalist and Theologian, 1803-1903 : A Centenary Appre- 
ciation. By T. Witton Davigs. London: Fisher Unwin, 1903. viii 146 pages. 
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purpose in the present volume® is to prove that the ancient Hebrew 
records were written in the cuneiform script. The most interesting 
portion of the book is that devoted to showing how the same group of 
cuneiform characters, read in different ways, would explain the fact that 
the same person or place seems in some cases in the Old Testament to 
bear different names; thus Nebuchadrezzar = Nebuchadnezzar; the last 
ideogram being readable either as precative or positive; Mahalath— 
Bashemath, if one small wedge be overlooked; Jethro = Reuel, upon 
the same condition ; Michal = Merab ; Joram = Hadoram ; and many 
others. It must be said however that his cases do not furnish any 
proof that the ancient Hebrew records were written in cuneiform. 
The last hundred pages of the book are devoted to alleged discrep- 
ancies. Conder here follows the simple method of forcing upon the 
monumental texts doubtful readings or interpretations, that the Old 
Testament records may still have a chance to be correct. It never 
seems to occur to him, as a simple principle of historical criticism, that 
if we should accept his questionable propositions, we should not 
demonstrate the correctness of the challenged statements; rather we 
should merely throw open the entire question for further light. And 
it does not require the doubtful treatment of the records which Conder 
has introduced to prepare us for further light. 

This* is the second series of studies in the use of the Bible by the 
early writers of English. The former instalment, which was published 
in 1898, contained the biblical passages in the Laws of King Alfred, 
Bede’s History, and Aelfrick’s Homilies. The present studies include 
reviews of Bishop Waerferth’s version of Gregory’s Dialogues, Blickling’s 
Homilies, Wolfston’s Homilies, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 
King Alfred’s version of Augustine’s So/tloguies, and a number of other 
works and fragments of early English literature. The method is that 
of quoting in order the passages from the different books of the Bible, 
presenting at the same time the original Latin in footnotes. In the 
appendices are found parallel passages from the Old English Gospel, 
the Cambridge Fragment of Genesis, and a Glossary of the Durham 
Ritual. There are also indices of biblical passages and principal 
words. 

The problem of how to teach the modern views of the Old Testa- 

% The First Bible. By C.R.CONDER. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1902. 
242 pages. 


33 Biblical Quotations in Old English Prose Writers. By ALBERTS.Cook. New 
York : Scribner, 1903. 396 pages. 
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ment to children is briefly discussed in a brochure by X. Keenig.* He 
is practically in sympathy with the critical positions of such writers as 
Westphal, and believes the time at hand when they should be carefully, 
cautiously, yet simply taught even to children. He thinks we should 
begin our history of Israel, not at the reign of David and Solomon, 
but with Moses, the founder of their life as a nation. From that point 
he gives a sketch of the picture which should be presented to those 
who take up the study for the first time. In order to providea scheme 
for work he divides the whole of the Old Testament into three great 
periods: (1) “The Origins,” down through Joseph; (2) “The Epic 
Period,” from the sojourn in Egypt down through Saul ; (3) “ The 
History Period,” from David down into the New Testament. This 
material is broken into fifty sections, of unequal length, and embraces 
also a study of the prophets. The scheme is comprehensive, but we 
fear quite beyond any class of persons who have not had considerable 
experience, both in reading and study of the Old Testament. It would 
appropriately engage the best efforts of laymen of somewhat advanced 
training in Bible study. 

A second edition, in revised and enlarged form, of Houtin’s 
striking book® on the Roman Catholic attitude in France toward the 


Bible, should make it known more widely among biblical scholars. 
One curious element of the enlargement in size consists of forty pages 
of reprinted reviews of the book itself in its first edition. In this case 
these opinions are valuable, since they come mostly from Roman 
Catholic sources. 


Miss Meade has undertaken in this series of narratives® to tell the 
biblical stories in such simple and personal form that they will engage 
the attention and arouse the imagination of the child. The scope of 
the volume is practically that of the Old Testament, so far as the lead- 
ing characters of that portion of the Bible are concerned. More strictly 
the story closes with Elijah, though Esther and Daniel are added. In 
each of the narratives the first person is used. The speaker is the lead- 
ing character-—now Eve, now Abraham, now Moses, etc. The narra- 
tives are illustrated with some fifty excellently designed drawings. 


4 De la sincérité dans l’enseignement de l'histoire sainte de l’Ancien Testament aux 
enfants. Par X. Ka@nic. Paris: Fischbacher, 1903. 68 pages. 


38 La Question biblique chez lez Catholiqgues de France au XIX sitcle. Par ALBERT 
HouTin. 2¢@dit. Paris: Picard, 1902. 378 pages. 


Stories from the Old, Old Bible. By L.T. MEADE. New York: Imported by 
Scribner, 1903. 409 pages. 
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Weidner’s” versatility touches every branch of theological science. 
These studies in Exodus continue the method laid down in his Genesis. 
It consists of an analysis of the book arranged in eight studies, with a 
ninth devoted to a general review, examination, and quiz. The studies 
analyze a portion of the narrative, and then add remarks pertinent to 
the exposition of a point or points under any given heading of the 
analysis. The well-known conservatism of the author stands squarely 
in the forefront, Rawlinson being the most frequently quoted authority. 
We have no doubt that the author can use these outlines with greater 
vigor in a class-room than anyone who should attempt to follow his 
scheme. 

The first inspiration to the work of Dalman® was received from his 
desire to find in the mouths of the people songs which would furnish 
instructive parallels for the interpretation of Canticles. Had his work 
been confined to this investigation, the results would have been meager. 
There are, indeed, love-songs, describing the physical charms of the 
beloved, which remind us of similar descriptions in the Song of Songs, 
but these furnish the interpreter with a small part of the parallelism 
needed. Dalman spent fifteen months in Syria and Palestine, from 
March, 1899, to June, rg00. The chief places chosen by him for his 
investigations were in Jerusalem, Madeba, Es-Salt, El-Hésn in ‘Ajlin, 
Merj ‘Ayan in Sidon, and in Aleppo, where he spent more than six 
months, not to mention other places visited. These are all excellent 
centers for such work, though Damascus, the most oriental city in 
Syria, the home of the purest Arabic, with its environs, might well 
have been included, and Nebk and Karyatén in the Syrian desert 
would perhaps have furnished more range. At Karyatén the poems of 
Nimr of the Adwan in praise of his wife, a most charming Arab lady, 
whom he loved devotedly, are still handed down. Dalman describes 
eighteen kinds of Arabic poetry. All the poems are given in Arabic, 
but with a transcription in Latin letters, and there is an accompanying 
translation into German. In this latter work he has secured the aid of 
someone familiar with the poem in the locality where he heard it. 
On account of the various dialects of Arabic this is a necessary pre- 
caution. He has produced a work in accordance with scientific prin- 


37Studies in the Book: Old Testament. First Series, “ Exodus.” By REVERE 
FRANKLIN WEIDNER. Chicago: Revell, 1903. 59 pages. 
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ciples, suited to give him great reputation, for such a collection of 
songs from the mouths of the people does not exist in print; yet a 
mere translation of Arab poetry is not adapted to convey the thought 
or music of the oriental to the occidental. Though the table of con- 
tents seems promising, the Diwan is not at all adapted to be an inde- 
pendent work on “manners and customs,” nor can it be considered a 
substitute for one. Indeed, it should rather be a second volume as 
a supplement to a thorough discussion of the manners and customs of 
the people by the author. It cannot be understood without previous 
knowledge of the people, or without a mastery of the literature of the 
subject. As an academic performance it is worthy of all praise, but 
not as the best that the author should contribute in this department. 
It is doubtless true that Dalman in his new position as the head of 
the German archeological school in Jerusalem may be expected to 
make important contributions to the literature of the subject. 


GEorRGE S. GOODSPEED. 
IRA MAURICE PRICE. 
HERBERT L. WILLETT. 
Joun M. P. Situ. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY. 


THE books to be noticed in this collective review treat a great 
variety of subjects. In the list there are some works of superior merit, 
and nearly all were well worth the making. Large books designed for 
popular use may be scholarly in character, and small books on themes 
of remote interest may represent the most painstaking and laborious 
research. To both kinds the attention of the reader will be called in 
this article. The literature lays emphasis on no special division or 
branch of church history, unless Methodism is an exception. The 
evangelical revival of the eighteenth century and the progress of the 
Wesleyan movement have more prominence than any other single topic. 
The occasion of this is, of course, the bi-centenary of Wesley’s birth. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL. 
In Archeology the Dictionnaire’ just issued from the French press 
is worthy of mention. There is a large place waiting for a good ency- 


'Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie. Publié par LE R. P. Dom 
FERNAND CABROL, Bénédictin de Solesmes, Prieur de Farnborough (Angleterre), 
avec le concours d’un grand nombre de collaborateurs. Fascicule I. Paris: Letou- 
zey & Ané, 1903. 287 pages. Fr. 5. 
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clopedia of Christian antiquities in which Roman Catholic views shall 
be represented. If the Roman Catholic is often too credulous, the 
Protestant is sometimes too skeptical, and needs to be corrected from 
the representatives of tradition. Judging by the initial “fascicule” 
now before me, this Dictionnaire will prove a valuable contribution to 
the subject from the Roman Catholic point of view. It is learned and 
critical and full. The contributors to it number forty. Perhaps a dis- 
proportionate space is allotted to liturgical questions, but these will 
interest Roman Catholics and high Anglicans, though the Protestant 
world at large will care little for them. Among the most notable 
articles in this “fascicule” is the one on “ Abercius,” occupying eleven 
pages, and giving a complete apparatus for the study of the famous 
inscription ; the one on “ Abgar,” occupying five pages, in which the 
legendary character of the story is maintained; and the one on 
“ Accusations contre les Chrétiens,” occupying twelve pages, and to be 
completed in the next number perhaps with as many more. The illus- 
trations are numerous, and some of them are excellent. It is to be 
regretted that others are coarse and cheap. The bibliographies are 
ample, and show a good acquaintance with the most recent literature, 
whether Roman Catholic or Protestant. If this Dictionnaire does not 
entirely supersede Kraus and Smith and Cheetham, it will at least add 
much to them, and in many places will bring us the fruits of more 
careful research. 

The trustees of the British Museum’ have rendered a valuable ser- 
vice to those students of Christian archeology who cannot visit their 
collections. Their little book is full of interest and instruction. The 
first half of it is devoted to an introduction, in which the chief features 
of Christian archeology are set forth with admirable brevity and com- 
pleteness. The second half contains descriptions of the objects asse- 
ciated with early Christianity which are preserved in the museum. 
There are more than a hundred illustrations, the majority of them 
photographs, and all of them remarkable for distinctness of definition. 

The skeleton of Lazarus,’ the friend of Christ, has been shown both 
at Autun, France, and at Andlau, Alsace. Rev. Joseph Rietsch enters 

*British Museum: A Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities. 


With fifteen Plates and eighty-four Illustrations. Printed by order of the Trustees. 
xii 116 pages. Is. 
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the lists against the French relics, and in favor of the German. It is 
easier for him to break down the defenses of the former than to erect 
good defenses for the latter. He succeeds however, in discovering an 
early oriental tradition that Lazarus became bishop of Citium in Cyprus. 
He renders it probable that the genuine relics of Lazarus were carried 
to Constantinople. He shows further that Mary, the sister of Lazarus, 
is not identified with Mary Magdalene in eastern tradition as she is in 
western. For the historian the chief interest of the pamphlet will 
consist in the possibility which it offers of tracing the career of Lazarus 
after his return from the grave. The materials brought together by 
Rietsch for this purpose are worthy of respect, and constitute a real 
contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 


GENERAL CHURCH HISTORY. 


In general church history no new works of importance have 
appeared. The small volume by Horsch‘ sketches the origin and 
growth of Christianity to the present time. The author is ruled by the 
idea that the true history of the church is found in the life and prac- 
tice of believers rather than in the papal hierarchy and state establish- 
ments. All improvements on the great work of Dr. Moeller® will be 
welcomed by students of church history. Dr. Schubert’s corrections 
are considerable, and appear everywhere to have been admirably done. 
The preceding parts of the beautiful work by Baum and Geyer® have 
already been noticed in this JourNaAL. This last part is fully equal in 
excellence to the preceding parts, and the book as a whole is much to 
be desired. It contains a good index. 

The recent works on special phases of general church history are of 
only ordinary interest. Among them we may notice that of Mrs. Bell’ 
who starts out with the purpose of “sifting the true from the legend- 
ary,” and giving us the results of recent studies in the lives of the 

4A Short History of Christianity. By JoHN HorscuH. Cleveland, O.: Published 
by the Author. 312 pages. $1, met. 

SLehrbuch der Kirchengeschichte. Von DR. WILHELM MOELLER. Erster Band, 
“ Die alte Kirche,” zweite und dritte Abteilungen. Zweite Auflage neubearbeitet von 
Dr. HANS VON SCHUBERT. Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1902. 69 pages. M. 4. 

SKirchengeschichte fiir das evangelische Haus. Von FRIEDERICH BAUM UND Dr. 
CHRISTIAN GEYER. Dritte Auflage, fiinfte (Schluss-) Lieferung. Miinchen: Beck, 
1902. M. 2.20. 

1Lives and Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and Other Early Saints. By MRs. 
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$4.50, et. 
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saints. This carries her into various fields of criticism. Fortunately, 
she does not devote much of her space to them, for she is not at home 
in them. We may glance at a few of her critical opinions: 

A very typical example of what the new criticism has achieved is the 

solution of the mystery of the non-intervention of heaven in cases where a 
saint was condemned to be beheaded. Why, after some steadfast believer 
has been rescued from fire and water, and preserved unharmed through pro- 
tracted tortures of the most horrible description, no effort should have been 
made to arrest the sword when it was raised to destroy him, has long puzzled 
the student of Christian legend. 
The explanation, as determined by “the new criticism,” is that the 
makers of the legends recognized the legal right of the officer to kill 
with the sword or the ax, the emblems of the civil power, but not by 
any other means, since other instruments were not emblems of the 
civil power. We are equally disposed to believe when she assures us, 
as sober history, that the emissaries of Herod pursued Zacharias, the 
father of John the Baptist, “‘into the very holy of holies, and there put 
him to death.” On quite as good authority she affirms that “there is 
every reason to believe that St. Joseph was a master builder, his work 
often taking him away from home;” that there is no proof that 
Matthew wrote the gospel attributed to him; and that only a portion 
of the Acts is from Luke. But when we turn from these adventures in 
the fields of criticism, we find much for which to be grateful. Mrs. 
Bell is thoroughly acquainted with the painting of the Roman Catholic 
church. Her knowledge of it is not limited to a few of the great 
painters and a few of their greatest paintings. It extends to the more 
obscure artists, almost every one of whom has left us something worthy 
of admiration. Her appreciation is genuine and personal, and not 
gathered from books. She is familiar with the entire range of Chris- 
tian symbolism. She has unstudied skill in communicating her 
thought. On the whole, her work is worthy to stand beside those of 
Mrs. Jameson and Mrs. Clement. It has the advantage of an acquaint- 
ance with the most recent literature on the subject. The publisher has 
done much for the book, giving it photographic illustrations of a high 
order, and luxurious paper and binding. 

The small volume by Thiimmel® is a part of the more comprehen- 
sive study of excommunication. The Romish church inflicts punish- 
ments upon the living and the dead. But the Evangelical church 

8Die Versagung der kirchlichen Bestattungsfeier, thre geschichtliche Entwickelung 
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recognizes no church punishments—they are unworthy of a church. 
The work is divided into two parts. The first is historical, beginning 
with the denial or lessening of the ceremony among the Greeks, 
Romans, and Hebrews; the Christians during the first five centuries ; 
the ecclesiastics from the sixth to the seventeenth century. Then fol- 
low sections on the Reformation ; orthodoxy, and the illumination ; 
and the nineteenth century. The second part treats of the present 
import of the ceremony in its various phases. The work is one of much 
value to those seeking a knowledge of the subject in a small compass. 

The history of baptism,° so far as it has yet been written, considers 
only two classes of subjects, namely, adults and infants. But in the 
lapse from the baptism of believers to infant baptism there was an 
intermediate stage of child baptism, distinct from both the others. In 
the first century the typical candidate was an adult; in the tenth cen- 
tury the typical candidate was an infant ; but in the fifth or sixth cen- 
tury the typical candidate was a young child, not an infant. This 
middle stage of the process has yet to be studied by historians. 
Diettrich presents us with a contribution to the subject, though he 
does not recognize it as such. He calls it “the oldest ritual of infant 
baptism known in Christendom.” But it is plainly not adapted to 
infants, but to young children who have emerged from infancy. 
Diettrich is cast into great perplexity by his lack of acquaintance with 
this intermediate stage of the process. No less than four times does 
he find himself compelled to add footnotes to the text pointing out 
features which are inapplicable to infants, and referring them to adults. 
But obviously they have neither adults nor infants in view ; they regard 
the candidate as a young child. In addition to these four, we have 
marked five passages of the same class. A liturgy for infant baptism 
containing nine passages which cannot possibly be applied to the bap- 
tism of infants would be a strange thing. In this liturgy we have 
passed down below the stage of the child instructed in the catechumen 
school. The candidate is younger, for the catechumen schools have 
fallen into decay or extinction. Hence the ceremonies of exorcism, of 
the renunciation of the devil, and of the confession of faith are omitted, 
and, at certain places, the child is held in the arms of an older person 
as a symbolical act. We see the Nestorian church approaching infant 
baptism, but not yet fully adopting it. With the exception of this 

9Die nestorianische Taufliturgie ins Deutsche iibersetst und ‘unter Verwertung der 
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misinterpretation, the work of Diettrich is admirably done, and fills a 
place in the history of baptism which was almost empty. 

Dr. Barry traces the history of the papacy” from the first bishop of 
Rome to the overthrow of Boniface VIII. at the opening of the four- 
teenth century. He writes sympathetically, being a Roman priest, but 
is chiefly concerned with the facts, and so is at liberty to point out 
without reserve the strong and weak points on all sides. The result is 
a very admirable and judicial survey of the papal monarchy from its 
beginning to its overthrow as a temporal world-power. The style is 
always limpid and often felicitous. His grasp of the entire situation is 
comprehensive. The reader may therefore count on a pleasant and 
instructive journey with him over thirteen centuries of history. There 
are numerous illustrations which add much to the interest and value of 
the book. Among these are Anagni and the papal palace and broken 
bridge of Avignon. Dr. Barry is very sure that the medieval papacy 
served a great and necessary purpose as the 
guardian at once of faith, learning, law, and civilization Its benefits 
far outnumber its abuses, and the glory is not dim which hangs round its 
memory when we call to mind that it consecrated the beginnings of a peace- 


ful, Christian Europe and watched beside the springs of art, science, industry, 
order and freedom. (P. 428.) 


Along with many other large movements and long-standing institu- 
tions it came to an end in the second half of the thirteenth century. 


THE REFORMATION PERIOD. 

Mr. Workman’s™ books constitute a series of improvements. This 
last volume is the best of them all. It is based entirely on original 
investigation. Each paragraph is the author’s independent judgment. 
He was running perilously close to Bishop Creighton, but in each case 
he reached his own conclusions before consulting the bishop. So the 
entire volume bears the impress of originality. Hus is tardily coming 
to a just recognition. While Wiclif was undoubtedly his master, Hus 
has a value and importance of his own. He had his own forerunners, 
and grew up in the atmosphere of his own nationality and his own 
times. It is safe to assume that if he had never heard of Wiclif, he 
would nevertheless have made a great stir. This is clearly seen from 
the true historical setting which Mr. Workman has given him. We 

° The Papal Monarchy. By WILLIAM Barry, D.D. New York: Putnam, 1902. 
xxii +435 pages. $1.50. 


"The Dawn of the Reformation. By HERBERT B. WORKMAN. Vol. II: “The 
Age of Hus.” London: Kelley, 1902. xvi-+-374 pages. 3s. 6d. 
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have one hundred and fourteen pages dealing with the Great Schism, 
the Council of Pisa, and the forerunners of Hus, before the central 
figure is introduced. The bibliographies are very full, giving both 
original and secondary sources. Eighteen brief but valuable appen- 
dices enhance the value of the work. The volume is bright and attract- 
ive, and is an advance upon its predecessors. We hope that the author 
will give us another volume on the influence of the Mystics, as he half 
promises in his preface. 

Some brief periods of time are so full of momentous influences that 
we never cease to study them in the hope of understanding them bet- 
ter. Such a period is that of the Leipsic disputation between Eck on 
the one side, and Carlstadt and Luther on the other. Seitz” has 
found three new manuscript sources from which to construct the his- 
tory. They contribute something to our knowledge of it, though not 
much. They give us a more correct Latin text of the speeches. They 
give us more exact dates at certain points. They give us some names 
of attendants not before published. This work of Seitz will take its 
place as the standard for all future references to the debate and all 
future quotations from the utterances of the champions on either side. 

The value of a.work on the evangelical church codes of the six- 
teenth century** depends on its completeness and its accuracy. The 
volume leaves nothing to be desired in either of these respects. Its 
completeness is seen in the fact that the legislation is sometimes 
repeated for the different districts to which it was applied by Luther, 
though an effort has been made to avoid a too tedious reiteration of 
the same things. Its painstaking accuracy is equally apparent... Each 
code is accompanied by a historical introduction admirable for fulness 
and perspicuity. The old spelling has been modified, though not 
entirely modernized, so that one can read these earliest laws of the 
Lutheran church with ease. Latin types have been substituted for the 
German throughout. The paper is luxurious, and the press-work a 
model of distinctness and beauty. This first volume is more important 
for the general reader than any of the others, for it shows us Luther 

"2 Der authentische Text der Leipziger Disputation (1519): Aus bisher unbenutsen 
Quellen. Herausgegeben von Lic. THEOL. OTTO SEITZ. Berlin: Schwetschke & Sohn, 
1903. iv-++-247 pages. M. 3. 

13Die evangelischen Kirchenordnungen des XVI, Jahrhunderts. WHerausgegeben 
von DR. JUR. EMIL SEHLING, Universitats-Professor in Erlangen. Erste Abtheilung : 
“Sachsen und Thiiringen, nebst angrenzenden:Gebieten ;”" Erste Hialfte: ‘“ Die Ord- 
nungen Luthers; Die ernestinischen und albertinischen Gebiete.” Leipzig: Reis- 
land, 1902. xxiii-+-746 pages. M. 36. 
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driven to the disagreeable task of legislating for a vast church left 
without precise regulations, and accomplishing it with rare tact and 
wisdom. Had he possessed as much skill in selecting men to carry 
out these regulations as in framing them, he would have been known 
as one of the great organizers and rulers of history. As curious and 
interesting as any other features of this legislation are the scraps of 
theology which he intersperses through it. The work is a monument 
of careful editing and clear exposition. 

The Reformation in Goslar™ is the seventh number in a series 
entitled “‘Quellen und Darstellungen zur Geschichte Niedersachsens.” 
Goslar came over to the Protestants in 1528 after the heroic age of the 
Reformation, and hence the narrative presents relatively few dramatic 
incidents and characters. For readers in general its interest may be 
somewhat diminished by the exact reproduction of many documents 
of the sixteenth century with their orthography unchanged. This 
feature, however, renders it valuable to the investigator, for whom it 
was prepared, and to whom it is strongly recommended. 

Johann von Leiden*™ is the first number of a series entitled “ Bilder 
aus der religidsen und sozialen Unruhen in Miinster wahrend des 
16. Jahrhunderts.” The author writes with full command of the 
sources and with considerable literary skill, and constructs a historic 
picture at once accurate and fascinating. He begins by exonerating 
the anabaptists as a body from all sympathy with the polygamy of 
John of Leyden, and protests against the inference that their views 
contained any tendency to vice. He has something new to tell us 
about the chief actor in the tragedy of Miinster, and presents him to 
us as a sort of Miltonic Satan. John of Leyden is usually regarded as 
an ignorant fanatic, and nothing more. But here he rises to the pro- 
portions of a bad hero, sensual, self-seeking, but of consummate 
ability. We see him defending Miinster for a year and four months 
against the repeated assaults of overwhelming numbers brought from 
all parts of the empire. This he does with a force that could never 
have exceeded sixteen hundred men. He is overcome at last only by 
treachery. If the other volumes of the series shall prove as fair and as 

%4 Die Geschichte der Reformation in Goslar; nach dem Berichte der Akten im stad- 


tischen Archive dargestelit. Von PROFESSOR DR. HOLSCHER. Hannover und Leipzig: 
Hahn, 1902. 195 pages. M. 3.60. 


%S Johann von Leiden. Seine Persinlichkeit und seine Stellung im miinsterschen 
Reiche. Von Dr. HEINRICH DETMER. Miinster (Westf.): Coppenrath, 1903. 71 
pages. M. 1.25. 
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interesting as this, it will give us valuable guidance through one of 
the small but curious by-paths of church history. 

Pietism * has played an important part in the history of the Luth- 
eran church. We have before us a brief treatise which reviews the 
whole subject, taking in the movement of Spener from about 1680 to 
1703, and the contest with separatistic Pietism from 1703 to 1 705, and 
the growth of tolerance from 1715 on. It could hardly have been 
possible that Pietism would not result in separatism, for the same 
causes operating according to the same laws are found here as in all 
cases where divisions take place. The author finds that the difference 
between orthodoxy and Pietism is not so much dogmatic and ethical 
as practical and ecclesiastical. The service of Pietism was to push 
back the over estimation of pure doctrine by toning up the religious 
life through a return to the Scriptures as a source; to put new empha- 
sis On personal Christian life as over against faith in ecclesiastical 
institutions ; to give proper recognition to the lay element; in short 
Pietism may be briefly defined as the emancipation of personal piety 
from the power of the church. 

Dr. Kolde writes an important chapter in the history of tolera- 
tion.” Notwithstanding the terrible instruction of the Thirty Years’ 
War, Bavaria refused to permit Protestant citizenship and Protestant 
worship until the opening of the nineteenth century. In order to 
maintain her position as the champion of Catholicism in Germany, 
she banished her best people and sacrificed her industries and reduced 
herself to poverty. Two influences induced her to adopt a saner 
policy, neither of them of a very lofty nature. One was her perception 
of, her industrial and intellectual decadence; the other, the spread of 
rationalism among her rulers, making them indifferent to all the 
religious confessions. The change came in 1803. It led to the immi- 
gration of Protestants, to the revival of business, and to renewed 
intellectual vigor. The state is still Catholic; the Protestants in it are 
not numerous ; but it has joined in the general advance of the German 
empire, though it does not occupy the leading position which its 
great population and its abundant natural resources should give it. 


%6 Die Anfange des Pietismus und Separatismus in Wiirtemberg. Von CHR. 
Kos. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. iii-+-218 pages. M. 2. 


7 Das bayerische Religionsedikt vom 10. Januar, 1803, und die Anfinge der 
protestantischen Landeskirche in Bayern. Ein Gedenkblatt. Von Dr. THEODOR 
KoLpeE. Erlangen: Junge, 1903. 44 pages. M. 0.90. 
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ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. 


In an earlier number of this JouRNAL we have already expressed 
our high appreciation of A History of the English Church, edited by 
Stephens and Hunt, and to be completed in seven volumes. Four of 
the volumes, bringing the history down to the death of Mary, are now 
before the public, and they amply fulfil the promise of the editors to 
base their work on “a careful study of original authorities and the best 
ancient and modern writers,” and to make it their principal concern to 
tell the truth without partisan prepossession and bias. Editor Hunt 
prepared the first volume,” extending from Gregory to William the 
Conqueror. Of it we have already said that if the volumes which fol- 
low equal it in learning and candor, the work as a whole will be the 
best history of the English church yet written. The second volume” 
in the series, prepared by Editor Stephens, extending from William to 
Edward I., is equally worthy of commendation. It deals with such 
kings as the Conqueror, William Rufus, and Henry I. and II., and 
with such great ecclesiastics as Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, and Langton. 
The third volume” in the series, dealing with the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, was intrusted to Canon Capes. He has abundant 
knowledge directly from the documents, has this knowledge under 
complete control, is fair-minded and sympathetic, and is so nearly 
unerring in his conclusions that one hesitates long before differing 
from him on any important matter. His period is one of stirring 
events, including such subjects as Chaucer, Wiclif, Langland, the Great 
Plague, the uprising of the peasants, the Lollards. We are naturally 
much interested in the state of education in this period, and so we 
have a most interesting chapter on schools and universities. Nearly 
all the phases of church life receive careful attention, and with the 
fullest knowledge of these various subjects, Canon Capes has given 
us a very complete picture of these two centuries with all the parts 
organically related. A very good test of a churchman’s fairness in 
treating this period is to be seen in his manner of dealing with Wiclif 
and the Lollards. Our author here is eminently judicial. He evi- 


% The English Church from its Foundation to the Norman Conquest (597-1066). 
By REv. WILLIAM Hunt, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan. xix-+ 444 
pages. $2, met. 

The English Church from the Norman Conquest to the Close of the Thirteenth 
Century. By the Dean of Winchester. London and New York: Macmillan. xiii-- 351 
pages. $2, net. 

@The English Church in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. By W. W. 
Capes, M.A. London and New York: Macmillan. $2, met. 
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dently seeks neither to overstate nor understate the case. The result is 
that he sees all the points and gives us a statement with which we 
believe that few historians with our present status of Wiclif knowledge 
will be likely to take issue. In the History of the English Church the 
last volume” to appear, the fourth in the series, is on the Reformation 
period. It is from the pen of James Gairdner. In point of learning 
no man is better qualified for the task. The man who can follow 
Professor Brewer and calendar the papers of the reign of Henry VIII. 
knows the history from the inside and knows it down to the finest 
points. But this piece of work makes it plain that the historian needs 
something more than erudition. Dr. Gairdner has gathered the facts 
and he has marshaled them in orderly sequence, but he has not written 
a history. After the meaning of these facts, their immense significance 
and importance, their bearing on human interests and destiny, he has 
not been concerned to inquire. He is dealing with the most thrilling 
period in English history, and he deals with it in so cold, hard, dry, 
unsympathetic a way as almost to anger the reader. He seems to have 
the intellect to chronicle events, but not the soul to understand, appre- 
ciate, and write history. In England a great movement was in prog- 
ress, great intellectual and moral forces were in operation which were 
to shape and determine the destiny of the nation, and powerfully to 
affect the civilization of the modern world, and yet in reading these 
pages no one would suspect what was really going on, so blind is the 
author to the meaning of it all and so little does he touch the quiver- 
ing life of those eventful times. The volume has its place in the series, 
and men will consult it to verify or correct their information about 
small matters, but no one will ever read it to find out what the Eng- 
lish people were really doing in the reigns of Henry, Edward, and 
Mary. 

To demonstrate the effect of the doctrine of our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ on certain lives, and to mark how those lives ministered 
to the formation of English national character, is the object of the 
Bampton Lectures for 1903. The author is manifestly a ripe histori- 
cal scholar. One feels that there has been throughout careful weigh- 
ing and separation of matter of fact from matter of legend and myth. 

"The English Church in the Sixteenth Century from the Accession of Henry VIII. 


to the Death of Mary. By JAMES GAIRDNER, EsqQ., C.B., LL.D. London and New 
York: Macmillan. vii-+ 430 pages. $2, met. 

The Influence of Christianity upon National Character as Illustrated by the Lives 
and Legends of the English Saints. (“Bampton Lectures” of 1903.) By WILLIAM 
HoLpEN Hotton, B.D. New York: Dutton & Co., 1903. 385 pages. $4, mez. 
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A vast literature has been searched and analyzed, and from it has been 
educed this book, which might fairly be called a science (in outline) of 
English hagiology. Mr. Hutton has, in large part, made intedligible 
and invested with interest what has hitherto seemed too much like a 
mass of monotonous miracle and fable——fair field for the man whose 
interest lay in bones and stones, not in men and affairs. The saints 
herein reviewed are all of the pre-Reformation period. For the epoch 
of the Reformation “ not unfitly,” Mr. Hutton somehow or other thinks, 
“closed for us in England the canon of the saints.” And he adds: 

It is not that the society in which these lives were cherished can no longer 
bring forth fruit in perfection: but not unwisely or unnaturally the technical 


expression of it, the formal recognition won in past times, has ceased to be 
given. 


One exception is to be noted, however—King Charles, saint and 
martyr. This king, “who even might” forget or deny “his word,” 
kept faith with the church, and was dubbed saint and martyr, and 
officially revered as such for two centuries. That is to say, he was 
saint and martyr, not in virtue of the possession of common honesty, 
but in virtue of the fact that he was defender of the church, and there- 
fore defender of the faith, and therefore champion of the Christ. 


Straightway one is constrained to ask: What, then, is asaint? The 
book is a splendid attempt to answer this vexed question : 

The saint is one who claims to live a life —of faith—of which Christ is 

the Leader and the Finisher; to act in a society —the church—of which 
Christ is the only and immortal Head. 
The faith determines and defines the saint, death in the name of the 
faith the martyr! Throughout the book Mr. Hutton has most admi- 
rably and searchingly applied the test “by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Faith and works make the saint, not works and faith. In sup- 
port of this idea, in addition to the illustrations he abundantly adduces 
from the lives of the saints, he cites with great aptness the intent of the 
author of the epistle to the Hebrews (chap. 11). It is the definition of 
the historian rather than the idealist. 

The English ideas of catholicity and the Roman do not exactly 
coincide, and hence not yet can the two churches coalesce. The Roman 
view of the situation and terms of reunion are disclosed in a volume of 
essays by Father Carson.* The titles of these essays will sufficiently 
show that it is not intended to “reunite” in the sense in which that 
word is commonly understood among church reunionists: “The Evo- 


23 Reunion Essays. By Rev. W. R.CARSON (Roman Catholic Priest). New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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lution of Catholicism ;” ‘A Moderate View of Papal Infallibility ;” 
“The Social Aspect of Confession ;” “The Kenosis of Christ ;” “The 
Kenosis of the Church;” “The Maternity of God;” “The Personal 
Factor in Religious Belief;” ‘ Anglician Concessions on the Invoca- 
tion of Saints ;” “The Rationale of Saint Worship ;” and an “Appendix 
on the Non-Infallible Dogmatic Force of the Bull Apostolice Cure 
of Pope Leo XIII. Condemning the Validity of the Holy Orders of 
the Church of England.” In a fine old academic way Father Carson 
pleads throughout that the characteristic Roman—not Catholic, but 
Roman— dogmas of the later councils and infallible pontiffs are really 
not so absolute, or unreasonable, or unscriptural after all. Whatever 
appeal to us the book may possess comes by way of the first essay, 
“The Evolution of Catholicism.” Its argument is familiar: 

By the law of metabolism every particle of our bodily frame disappears 
in cycles of seven— some say even fewer—years ; but this does not prevent 
the persistence of the same person in unaltered reality as the subject of mani- 
fold experience It is the same with the church of Christ, its constitu- 
tion and its doctrine The church of Leo XIII. is the same church as 
that of St. Peter in the sense in which the I of today am the same as the I of 
thirty years ago; but the two are not identical; there is an increasing move- 
ment and process of formation. 


This appeal to the continuity of life gives a color of plausibility to 
the whole book. For continuity of life and effort is a divine attribute. 
The church, as representative of this, is divine. The Roman Catholic 
church does represent continuity of Christian life and effort. The 
authentic lives of the saints attest this. The Lutheran, and English, 
and Scotch churches represent continuity of Christian life and effort. 
Seceders from these churches represent continuity of Christian life and 
effort. The mistake has been that those who split off have supposed, 
not always, but far too often, that the evidence of the divine has for- 
saken those historic churches and come to reside only in them. And 
those churches were confident the while that they still retained posses- 
sion of it. What is catholicity—not Roman Catholicism, but catho- 
licity ?. The question is raised by such books as these Reunion Essays. 
The possession of the loving-service spirit is presupposed. Is it also 
the possession of a certain richness or abundance of expression of that 
spirit? Can a single institution enfold all forms of that expression ? 
Can a single institution focus all its forms of expression ? Catholicity 
assuredly implies a wholeness, inclusiveness, comprehensiveness of some 
sort, whether doctrinal or geographical. How far can a church be 
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eclectic and yet catholic? Father Carson settles these difficulties very 
easily. He rightly divines that in catholicity lies the hope of reunion. 
But catholicity and Roman Catholicism are synonymous terms accord- 
ing to him, and reunion cometh by way of acceptance, among other 
things, of the doctrines of papal infallibility, the invocation of saints 
(spoken of by the twenty-second of the thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England as “a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the Word of 
God”), and by such highly speculative doctrines as the kenosis of 
Christ and the kenosis of the church. 


DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY. 


The celebration of the two-hundredth anniversary of John Wesley’s 
birth called from the English and American press numerous volumes 
in appreciation of Methodism and its founder. Many of these are 
ephemeral, but some are of permanent value. No one doubts the 
undying worth of Wesley's Journal. Herein as nowhere else one 
learns, not only what manner of man Wesley was, but the character of 
the times in which he lived. It has been said that no man can under- 
stand the real history of the English people during the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries who has not read most carefully 
the Journals by Fox and Wesley,and Newman’s Afologia. Of Wesley's 
Journal it has also been said that between the two Octobers in which 
its first and last entries were made, fifty-five years between, “there lies 
the most amazing record of human exertion ever penned or endured.” 
The recent bi-centenary celebration moved publishers in England and 
America to issue editions of this immortal diary. The reader who 
wishes the complete work must purchase the standard four-volume 
edition. The Watkinson™ popular edition condensed is in two vol- 
umes, printing about one-half the Journa/. The pages are in double 
columns, and at the top are running titles and the month and year. 
This device, together with a copious index, gives a ready reference to 
the contents. The edition by Hughes® is in a single volume and con- 
tains about one-fourth the original material. In addition to an “Intro- 
ductory Essay” by the editor, it prints the celebrated “ Appreciation” 

™% The Journal of John Wesley. Popular edition condensed. Introduction by 


Rev. W. L. WATKINSON. In two volumes. London: Kelly, 1903. xii-+ 463+ 485 
pages. 3s. 6d. each. 
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by Augustine Birrell, K. C. The cheapest edition® in one volume of 
424 pages, is published by Kelly of London. It has used the pruning 
knife most in the second half of the Journal, thus retaining all that is 
most thrilling in the story of early Methodism. “A Methodist 
Preacher” who withholds his name gives us a life of John Wesley, the 
Methodist,” written in popular style, and following for the most part 
the chronological order. It will command a large sale because it brims 
over with eulogy, is spirited in recital, is gotten up handsomely, and 
contains a hundred portraits, views, and facsimiles. Withrow’s Makers 
of Methodism™ sketches the lives of Susanna Wesley and her sons, John 
and Charles, Whitefield, the Countess of Huntingdon, Fletcher, Coke, 
Asbury, and other English and American leaders in the great revival. 
The design is to illustrate the spirit of the movement by the study of 
a few of the noteworthy actors in it. A little book by Fitzgerald, Zhe 
Roots of Methodism™ is exactly what its title imports. It deals only with 
those great outstanding facts which every intelligent student of the 
movement ought to know, and it does this in a lucid and interesting 
way. Another work, entitled Wesley and His Preachers,” conveys a 
mass of valuable information of a sort no one would look for from the 
title. It runs through more than three hundred pages of chatty, ram- 
bling gossip about the characteristic features of the eighteenth century— 
traveling and travelers, singular phases of town and village life, the 
common people and the upper classes, prisons and prisoners, super- 
stitious notions and beliefs in which Wesley himself largely shared. 
It is a book from which one can get countless useful hints and side 
glimpses of the social, moral, material, ecclesiastical condition of things 
amid which Wesley lived and wrought—the cost of living, imprison- 
ment for debt, drinking customs, the dirty habits, evil practices, brutal 
temper, and mob violence of the common people, the poverty and 
degradation of the working classes, highway robbery, wrecking and 
smuggling, criminals dangling on gibbets by the roadside. These pages 


6 John Wesley's Journal. Abridged edition. London: Kelly, 1903. 433 pages. 2s. 
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reveal a state of morals well-nigh incredible, and it was out of these 
lowest depths of profligacy and vice that the Wesleyan revival lifted the 
English people. The Methodists of Canada may well rejoice in the 
thirty-third Fernley Lecture, in which Dr. Sutherland® presents the 
salient features in the development of Wesleyanism from small begin- 
nings into that “compact and thoroughly organized church” which 
now numbers nearly one-fifth the whole population of the Dominion. 
It is a story of surpassing interest, and it is told with a clearness and 
felicity and force of statement which compel the reader’s attention and 
acquiescence. In many lands the history of Methodism has repeated 
itself. In its essential features it is everywhere the same. In Canada 
as elsewhere it is a great religious movement, having its start in the 
rectory of Epworth and in the Holy Club at Oxford, and in its progress 
always intense and aggressive, eager for conquest, and confident of vic- 
tory. To Methodist readers the chapters in Dr. Sutherland’s survey 
which deal with the relations of their Canadian church with the Brit- 
ish conference, the development of their missions, and the unification 
of their denomination will be deemed of special historical significance. 
The non-Methodist reader will be more taken with the romance and 
pathos of the pioneer days and with the heroic struggle for civil and 
religious liberty. That, too, is a history which has repeated itself 
wherever the English established church has borne sway. We are famil- 
iar enough with its ecclesiastical intolerance and tyranny in our own 
colonies, in Virginia, in Maryland, in the Carolinas, and in the mother- 
country itself; but quite as disgraceful was the outrageous treatment of 
nonconformists in Canada, and quite as resolute and triumphant was 
the contest in Canada for equality before the law. If in America in 
the Revolutionary period the Methodists were too closely allied with 
the English establishment to render signal service to the cause of 
freedom, they are to be awarded the highest meed of praise at a later 
period for their valiant struggle on Canadian soil for the rights of free- 
born citizens to worship God in keeping with their own convictions of 
conscience. When the Methodists once broke free from the trammels 
in which their founders confined them, they were among the foremost 
in demanding both civil and religious emancipation from Old World 
tyranny. The twelfth volume of Hauck-Herzog’s Realencyclopddie 
closed with an article of fifty-seven pages by Professor Loofs on 
“ Methodism ;” the thirteenth volume begins with an article of twenty- 


3 Methodism in Canada: Its Work and its Story. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, 
D.D. London: Kelly, 1903. 350 pages. 4s. 6d. 
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five pages on “ Methodism in America’’* by an able young theologian 
of the German Methodist church. The article by Professor Loofs is 
the first accurate and impartial treatment of Methodism ever published 
by a German theologian. While German theologians écan the history 
of the continental churches with a microscope, they seem to be almost 
blind to the rich church life of England and America. The free reli- 
gious life of America especially could serve them as a laboratory 
and experiment station in church formation. Methodism is to be con- 
gratulated that in Professor Nuelson, of Berea, O., it has a scholar 
with full American information and also with full use of German, to 
place its history in America before the German theological world. 
The article is especially rich in its bibliography. 

Though the contrast between Methodism and Presbyterianism in 
doctrine and polity is marked enough, yet in devotion to Christ, zeal 
for missions, love for education, and liking for organization, the two 
communions are animated by the same spirit. Dr. Thompson,® secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Home Mission Board, is especially qualified to 
trace the history of his denomination in this country. Heis more con- 
cerned with the missionary life and work of the church than with its 
ecclesiastical form and dogmatic thought. Presbyterian order and 
Calvinistic theology have their nearer origin in John Calvin, but in 
their essential principles they date back to Christ himself. The history 
proceeds on this assumption. The same may be said of another work,™ 
covering the same ground, prepared by three Presbyterian professors 
of church history, each of whom tells the story through one of the three 
periods into which the whole is broken. We find ourselves quite in 
sympathy with the noble achievements which these two volumes record, 
but we are persuaded the wholesome impression would not have been 
lessened, and the truth of history would have been better conserved, 
had the writers frankly acknowledged some of the shortcomings of the 
church whose valor and virtue they have set themselves to extol. For 
example, from these pages no one would suspect that the Presbyterians 
were ever guilty of intolerance from the days of John Calvin to the 
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present hour. The impression is conveyed that they were always stanch 
defenders of religious liberty, and that through untold sufferings they 
bequeathed to us this priceless boon. Would it not have been better 
openly to confess that through the greater part of their history they 
simply wanted liberty for themselves and had no idea of granting it 
to others? It is true enough that they suffered at the hands of perse- 
cutors, but it is equally true that “new Presbyter was but old Priest 
writ large.” In the matter of intolerance and ecclesiastical despotism 
unfortunately Presbyterians must be classed with Episcopalians and 
Romanists, their only merit being that they learned the true meaning 
of religious liberty a little sooner than the others. When finally here 
in America they came to see that toleration is not the “last and 
strongest hold of Satan,” and that the freedom of others is as sacred as 
their own, then they became and have ever since remained “ thoroughly 
loyal to the cause of liberty and the rights of mankind.” 

In the uniform set of denominational histories being published by 
Baker & Taylor the account of the Presbyterian church by Dr. Thompson 
is confined to this country, but Dr. Vedder in treating of Zhe Baptists * 
devotes more than half his pages to their history in England, giving some- 
what special heed to their historical antecedents. He has a penchant, 
not for panegyric, but for truth-telling, and hence the plain facts come 
out even though theories cherished in certain quarters are upset thereby. 
When history is being written the partisan and advocate have lost their 
vocation. If there is no historic proof of an apostolic succession of 
Baptist churches; if descent from the anabaptists is precluded by the 
vagaries, errors, and crotchets which were inseparably mixed with ana- 
baptistry; if the history of the Baptists properly so called really begins 
with the Separatist movement in England near the opening of the 
seventeenth century; if in the earlier times the school of Arminius 
claimed as many disciples as the school of Calvin, and extreme Armin- 
ianism and high Calvinism split the Baptist host into warring factions 
and implacable foes ; if at first Baptists were not immersionists, prac- 
ticing affusion until 1641; if at the bar of history “open” communion 
can show as many marks of age as “close ;” if feet-washing, anointing 
the sick, worshiping without song, and preaching without pay are 
ancient Baptist customs; if mid-week prayer-meetings, Sunday schools, 
young people’s and missionary societies, colleges and seminaries, and 
all the modern ecclesiastical machinery constitute no part whatever of 


The Baptists. (“The Story of the Churches.”) By Henry C. VEppER, D.D. 
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the original Baptist heritage—then it is evident that in their history 
Baptists have passed through all sorts of changes, and that in present- 
day contentions over disputed points in polity and doctrine the appeal 
to precedent and to antiquity is of slightest value. In Dr. Vedder’s 
narrative we mark the vicissitudes and changes through which the 
denomination has passed, its achievements and progress, its periods 
of stagnation, of decline, of growth, and, here in America, its hard 
struggle with Campbellism, Masonry, Millerism, and slavery, and, in 
more recent times, its onward and upward move in missionary and 
educational undertakings. A history that gives the facts as they are is 
of immeasurably more interest and value than a mere laudation, and 
The Baptists is such a history. In marked contrast is an English pub- 
lication, entitled, What Baptists Stand For.* It is hard to conjecture 
why it was written and how it found a publisher. Its nine chapters 
are on threadbare themes, in the rambling discussion of which neither 
freshness of thought nor vigor of statement is displayed. 

In passing from Methodist, Presbyterian, and Baptist history to the 
life and times of the Catholic queen, St. Clotilda,” we are transported 
into another world. We witness the scenes and we breathe the spirit 
of the early Middle Age. Dean Milman in his Latin Christianity 
maintains that in its immediate and remote consequences the conver- 
sion of Clovis was the most important event in medizval history. It 
meant the founding of the Merovingian dynasty, the overthrow of 
Arianism, and the establishment of the Catholic faith. This conver- 
sion, fraught with such momentous consequences, is to be attributed 
directly to Queen Clotilda. In writing her life l’abbé Poulin has 
brought under review the entire history in the midst of which she 
moved. Interspersed with the biography are extended notices of the 
Franks and the Romans, the Arians and the Catholics, the peoples 
whose dominions Clovis subjugated and the sanguinary careers of the 
sons who succeeded him. The chief source of information is, of 
course, the Zcclesiastical History of the Franks, by Gregory of Tours. 
The writer has not only reproduced the material thus furnished, but — 
which is peculiarly interesting and significant—he has himself exhib- 
ited the point of view and the very spirit of Gregory. Often the 
mental and moral temper of the story-teller is more instructive and 

%What Baptists Stand For; and Gleanings in the Field of Baptist History. By 
REV. ALFRED PHILLIPS. London: Stockwell, 1903. 120 pages. Is. 6d., met. 

37Sainte Clotilde. Par L’aABBE C. POULIN. Paris: Maison de la Bonne Presse. 
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entertaining than the story itself. The life of Clotilda has a certain 
value, but the value of the religious self-revelation of her biographer is 
even greater. Here is a man in whose mind Christianity and the papal 
hierarchy are indissolubly bound together, are indeed identical. By 
her devotion to the Catholic faith and the mother-church God will 
direct and determine the history and destiny of France. By their fail- 
ure to recognize this primordial verity the most illustrious French his- 
torians have vitiated their work, and the pages of Guizot, Michelet, 
Martin, and Thierry are filled with contradictions, incoherencies, false 
colors, and strange errors which a simple country priest, devoutly 
Catholic, can easily enough point out. God in the papal church and 
the papal church in France is the light in which the history must be 
read, the key with which its mysteries must be unlocked, the scales in 
which its actors and their deeds must be weighed. Barbarians, Romans, 
Arians, Catholics, Clovis, Clotilda, Remegius, Geneviéve and all the rest 
can be speedily and justly blessed or cursed by noting their attitude 
toward holy church; and this human judgment God himself confirms 
by the gift of miracles. He does not hesitate to display his miraculous 
power on all sorts of occasions and in all sorts of unexpected ways. 
Miracles abound, and without wincing the good abbot accepts them 
all. He credulously weaves them into his narrative, however trivial, 
absurd, puerile, grotesque, or ridiculous. One stops to wonder what 
kind of a religion and what kind of a God Clovis and Clotilda and the 
saints of the fifth century created for themselves, and to wonder still 
more that a man in the twentieth century can yield himself joyously to 
such superstition and folly. It must not be thought that l’abbé Poulin 
is alone in this, for his life of Clotilda has the zmprimatur of the arch- 
bishop of Paris and a highly eulogistic approbation by the archbishop 
of Chambéry. 

In this JouRNAL, April, 1903, we reviewed Thwaites’s life of Mar- 
quette. The life of this illustrious Jesuit missionary and explorer by 
Hedges® is in no respect equal to that by Thwaites, except that it 
gives the full particulars of the discovery of the burial place of Mar- 
quette. The author himself declares that his real object 1s, not to 
write a full biography, but “‘to set forth what facts we have on hand 
concerning the discovery of Marquette’s grave, and to prove that the 

*Father Marquette. His Place of Burial at St. Ignace, Michigan. By REv. 
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modest marble shaft in Marquette Park, St. Ignace, Michigan, really 
marks the final resting-place of the great missionary.” 


Er B. HuLBERT. 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
JoHn W. MoncrieEF. 


CHARLES L. BicGs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


One hundred years have passed since the birth of Horace Bushnell. 
It is natural that the century mark should have suggested the publica- 
tion of a new volume’ from his pen. The book contains an unfinished 
paper on “Inspiration by the Holy Spirit;” eleven sermons, complete 
or nearly so; twenty-eight selections from sermons, some of which are 
long extracts, while others contain only a few paragraphs; and about 
one hundred pages at the end devoted to “ Miscellanies and Bibliogra- 
phy.” The volume is not without value, for the freshness and vigor of 
Bushnell’s style and thought are here. But, unless one is intending to 
buy all his works, it will be wise to select volumes long well known in 
preference to this. The sermons, for example, while of a high order, 
do not reach the level of that remarkable collection which ought to be 
in every preacher’s library, Sermons for the New Life. Ministers who 
are seeking for good examples of the discussion of current events from 
the pulpit will find in this new volume sermons relating to the financial 
crisis of 1857, to the water supply of the city of Hartford, and to the 
disaster at Bull Run in 1861, that show how one pulpit did this thing 
(occasionally) and maintained its high standards. 

Admirers of James Martineau will welcome this new volume of ser- 
mons and addresses* selected from manuscripts left by him at his 
death. It contains six sermons relating to national duties, sixteen 
upon more distinctly religious themes, and twenty-three addresses 
delivered upon various occasions; such as communion, christening, 
marriage, funerals, theological class graduations, and installations. 
The charm of his other writings is present—and the lack too. Take, 
for example, the sermon entitled “ Faith in Christ for His Own Sake.” 


* The Spirit in Man: Sermons and Selections. By HORACE BUSHNELL. New 
York: Scribner, 1903. xi-++473 pages. $1.25, met. i 


* National Duties, and Other Sermons and Addresses. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 
London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. viii-+ 461 pages. 6s., met. 
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Admirable as what it contains is, what it lacks disappoints. The glow 
of evangelical preaching is quite absent; the sermon, in effect, is a 
depreciation of miracles rather than an appreciation of Christ. These 
sermons, without exception, were first preached by Dr. Martineau in 
his early ministry, while pastor in Liverpool; and afterward delivered, 
in their present revised form, to his congregations in Little Portland 
Street Chapel, London. How complete the revision may have been it 
is, of course, impossible to know; but they furnish an interesting 
example of the way early sermons may serve a later use, even after a 
lapse of a third of a century. It recalls the remark of John Hall, made 
to the students of Yale Divinity School, that many of the sermons 
preached during his first pastorate in Ireland he “repeated in New 
York with apparent attention and profit on the part of the people.” 

Mr. Torrey’s evangelistic tours in the Orient were followed with 
prayerful interest by many in this country, and accounts of the success 
which attended meetings of this character in far-off lands were received 
with thankfulness. Seventeen of the sermons delivered during these 
tours have been selected and published in an attractive volume.? They 
are upon the great themes usually selected for such occasions, and are 
simple, direct, earnest presentations, illustrated and enforced by inci- 
dents drawn largely from the preacher’s own experience. It is inevitable 
that the reader, especially one who has never heard Mr. Torrey, should 
miss much of the impression produced upon the hearer, and be 
tempted to ask why some of these sermons were so effective when 
spoken. 

The class of Christian workers known in England as “lay preach- 
ers” is comparatively small in this country ; but we have many ordained 
preachers whose work deserves all the appreciation that Rev. F. B. 
Meyer gives, in the preface of his little book,‘ to the lay preachers of 
his own land, and who, like them, have been denied the special train- 
ing of the schools. There is no reason, therefore, why Mr. Meyer’s 
book may not be useful in America as well as on the other side. It 
cannot take the place at all of larger works on homiletics, and does 
not seek to, but one whose limited time and training prevent the use 
of these will find here many things well said that are worth knowing, 
and that will be no less useful because not said for the first time. 

Six lectures delivered by Bishop Hall of Vermont, on the Bishop 

3Revival Addresses. By R. A. TORREY. Chicago: Revell, 1903. 271 pages. 
$1, net. 

4 Hints for Lay Preachers. By F.B. MEYER. Chicago: Revell, 1903. 128 pages. 
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Paddock foundation, before the students of the General Theological 
Seminary in New York city, make up one’ of the volumes before us. 
These lectures are: (1) “The Use of the Holy Scriptures in Public 
Worship Inherited by the Christian from the Jewish Church ;” (2) 
“The Use of the Holy Scriptures in the Eucharistic Service ;” (3) 
“The Gradual Development of the Daily Service;” (4) “The Use of 
the Psalter ;” (5) “The Reading of the Old Testament ;” (6) “Some 
Practical Suggestions.” The lecturer keeps to the work before him, 
and addresses himself to the students and clergy of his own church. 
Yet the lectures are of value to others, in that they present the spirit 
and purpose of some of the features of the worship of the Episcopal 
church, and thus enable one who is not a churchman better to under- 
stand and appreciate them. Some subjects of common interest, how- 
ever, are discussed in a helpful way; and anyone who is, or expects to 
be, a leader in the public worship of a congregation will find it worth 
his while to read this book. The following quotation, taken from the 
last lecture, is, considering its source, especially refreshing; and it is to 
be hoped that the clergy, and ministers generally, will lay it to heart: 

If we read intelligibly, we must also seek to read intelligently —to give, 
that is so far as we can, the proper and intended meaning to the words we pro- 
nounce. The sense of Scripture is Scripture; and it is this which we are to 
bring home to the people. Whatever theory of verbal inspiration any may 
entertain, it will hardly be contended that the mere words apart from the 
thought which they express have a sacramental efficacy for the hearer. 
Deliberately and on principle to refrain from reading with emphasis, so as to 
avoid putting one’s own interpretation on the sacred writings, is a curious mode 
of showing reverence to Him who is both the Word and the Wisdom of God; 
and the latter (if one may so say) before the former—the Thought of God 
more fundamentally than the Utterance of that Thought. 


Many men of earnest spirit have sought to bring about the unity 
of the Christian church. A study of the Kinship of God and Man, 
completed in this the third volume entitled ‘‘The American Church,”° 
is an effort to contribute to this end. The author, who is the rector of 
St. Stephen’s, Milledgeville, Ga., believes (and some of his reviewers 
seem to agree with him) that he has made discoveries that cannot fail 


8 The Use of the Holy Scripture in the Public Worship of the Church. By RIGHT 
REVEREND A. C. A. HALL, D.D., Bishop of Vermont. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1903. 203 pages. $1.40, met. 

6 Kinship of God and Man. By REV. J. J. LANIER, in three volumes. Volume 
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to hasten the consummation so devoutly wished. Mr. Lanier certainly 
realizes the evil of division; that he appreciates the obstacles to unity 
is not so evident. 

A new volume in the series of “ Handbooks for the Clergy,”’ gives a 
thoughtful and temperate discussion of authority in the church. Begin- 
ning with authority in the state, the author goes on to consider authority 
in education and the relation of authority to reason, and discusses finally 
authority in the church. He traces the gradual development of this 
in the New Testament with some minuteness. The basis of authority 
in the state, in education, and in the church he regards as fundamentally 
the same, namely, the social nature of man; the difference in the 
sphere and extent of this authority being due to a difference of purpose. 
The remaining chapters are devoted to the consideration of authority 
as related to polity, to creed, and to practices. To one who already 
agrees with the author about the constitution of the church the volume 
will prove suggestive and informing; but to one who questions the 
scriptural basis, or the desirability of the hierarchical form of church 
polity, it will be unsatisfactory. This, however, should not be urged 
as a criticism upon the book, for the design of the series is not polemi- 
cal, and the volume seems admirably adapted to the purpose for which 
it was written. 

The next book* on our list contains many suggestions that will be 
helpful to the earnest Sunday-school teacher whose previous training 
is sufficient to enable him to make use of them; but it is a question 
whether the average teacher will find here much that will be of service. 
The author seeks to impress the importance of the adaptation of 
instruction to the scholar, and show how this may be done. It 
would seem, however, that he has not altogether succeeded in doing 
this himself, unless he is addressing a rather small class, or unless the 
attainment of the average Sunday-school teacher is higher in England 
than it is in America. 

Scotland is rich in famous sons; and she keeps their memory green, 
not only by full biographies, but by series of small volumes that circu- 
late among the people. Such is the “ Famous Scots” series, the latest 
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issue® of which is before us. The subject of this sketch is Principal 
Cairns; and the writing is done with both affection and skill. The 
bracing air of the north country is in the pages that tell of the strug- 
gles of the shepherd boy through poverty up to the universty, where, 
by his industry and natural gifts, he justified his mother’s sacrifices 
and hopes, and prepared himself for the large service he was to render 
his church and the world. Such books as this will keep the fires 
burning in the breasts of Scottish mothers and ania, and insure a 
succession in the line of worthies. 

The Life and Letters of Charles Butler® is a fine specimen of book- 
making. The printer’s art is at its best, and the story of a useful life 
is simply and well told by Professor Stoddard. In educational and 
religious circles Mr. Butler will be long remembered because of his 
connection with the New York University and the Union Theological 
Seminary. He entered the council of the University soon after the 
institution was founded, and until his death gave it his unwavering 
support. He was a leader in the establishing of the Seminary, was a 
member of its board of trustees for sixty-two years, in the last twenty- 
seven of which he acted as chairman; and was from the beginning one 
of its most generous patrons. 

The Crises of the Christ, which in some ways is the most important 
book on our list, has been reserved for the last. “The aim of this 
book,” says the publisher’s note, “is not to add one more to the 
already long list of lives of Christ, but to indicate how our Lord 
accomplished the work for which he came.” The author’s scheme is 
as follows: Preliminary, “The Call for Christ ;” this is discussed under 
three heads: (1) “Man Distanced from God by Sin ;”" (2) “ Man Igno- 
rant of God through Sin;” (3) “Man Unlike God in Sin.” Then 
follows the discussion of the seven crises in the earthly life of Christ: 
I, “The Birth;” II, “The Baptism;” III, “The Temptation ;” IV, 
“The Transfiguration ;” V, “The Crucifixion;” VI, “The Resurrec- 
tion ;” VII, “The Ascension.”’ Finally, “The Resultant : The Answer 
of Christ to the Call of Men;” and this is discussed under three heads 
paralleling the three of the preliminary : (1) “‘ Man Restored to God by 
Christ ;” (2) “Man Knowing God through Christ;” (3) “Man Like 
God in Christ.” Without giving the subdivisions employed in the dis- 
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cussion of the seven crises, this is sufficient to show that the plan of 
the book is ingenious and striking; and the first criticism, perhaps, 
that will occur to some when reading the volume is that too much is 
made of the scheme. It is dominant rather than subordinate; it not 
only determines the selection of material, but at times the material 
itself seems to be molded to fit it. This, of course, is always the danger 
when a writer has hit upon a striking and ingenious plan. It is the 
same danger that threatens the scientist who has a pet hypothesis: his 
inductive work becomes unreliable. There are parts of Dr. Morgan’s 
book that seem admirable to the writer of this notice. The thought is 
strong, the style attractive, the insight keen, and, best of all, the feeling 
deeply spiritual and uplifting. For example, the portrayal of the char- 
acter of God in contrast with sinful man, as given in the third division 
of the preliminary section, is impressive and suggestive. This is true 
of portions of the discussion of ‘The Incarnation,” and of other pas- 
sages as well. But in some places where one might hope for the best, 
it is not found. There are times when the greatness of the subject 
under consideration seems almost to paralyze the writer’s powers; and 
yet he lingers. Indeed, the discussion is often unduly prolonged. 
Then some of his interpretations do not win our confidence ; deep sig- 
nificance is discovered where a simpler meaning would be, at least, 
more natural; and pure assumption is given undue prominence and 
weight. Thus one who has found himself in agreement with the main 
positions of Mr. Morgan, and has enjoyed portions of his elaborate 
study, may be obliged to confess to disappointment when he has finished 
the reading. Somehow the task undertaken and the method employed 
are not suited to each other. The task needed an exegete and a 
theologian; this book is the work of a rhetorician and a preacher. 
And now that we think of it, it is what might have been expected from 
the title. 


ARTHUR JONES. 
HAMILTON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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